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By  PAUL  scon  MOWRER 
Editor,  Chicago  Daily  News 
Easter  is  the  miracle  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection.  The  sun  climbs  north  again. 
Ibe  days  lengthen.  Out  of  the  winter 
death,  life  is  reborn.  It  seems  impos¬ 
sible,  but  it  happens,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  man  the  same  miracle  can  take  place. 
Today,  as  guns  crash  and  bombs  fall, 
tired,  resolute  men  in  the  mountains 
of  Yugoslavia  are  exchanging  the  an¬ 
cient  Easter  greeting:  “Christ  is  Risen.” 
He  is  Risen  indeed.”  These  men  know 
the  meaning  of  the  Resurrection,  for 
they  have  just  experienced  it.  A  resur¬ 
rection  of  faith  and  courage.  Yugo- 


EASTER,  with  its  annual  remembrance  of  the  Resurrection,  dawns  in  1941  amid 
scenes  that  make  even  the  strong  despair  that  their  race  will  ever  be  worthy 
of  Christ's  sacrifice.  It  is  easy  to  lose  faith,  to  abandon  hope,  to  cease  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  mankind  is  capable  of  purer  motives  than  selfish  greed,  of  more  noble 
actions  than  savagery  on  an  international  scale.  As  a  reminder  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  readers  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  that  Eastertide  represents  the  eternal 
hopes  of  humanity,  that  its  message  cannot  be  drowned  in  the  shouts  of  the 
mob  or  the  roar  of  gunfire,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  this  week  asked  a  score  of 
distinguished  newspaper  editors  to  write  an  Easter  message  for  publication. 
Their  replies  here  may  be  reprinted  with  credit  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Truth  has  been  crushed  in  many  lands 
and  the  juggernaut  of  error  has  be¬ 
come  the  most  dangerous  instrument 
of  war.  Truth  can  only  survive  where 
thought  and  speech  are  free.  It  is  our 
responsibility  as  editors  not  only  to 
defend  this  freedom  but  to  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  abuse  it.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  guarantees  free  speech  and  a 
free  press,  but  only  decency,  honor  and 
self-restraint  can  preserve  and  protect 
the  truth. 

By  M.  V.  ATWOOD 

Associate  Editor,  The  Gannett  Newspapers 
I  am  unorthodox  on  Blaster.  To  me 
it  was  Jesus’  life  rather  than  His  death 
which  is  important.  And  if  there  was 
one  thing  His  life  and  teachings  showed 
it  is  the  futility  of  greediness.  In  the 
long  run  it  is  as  bad  economics  as  it 
is  bad  ethics.  Herr  Hitler  please  note. 
Jesus,  too,  was  never  afraid  of  facing 
the  truth.  He  spoke  it  bluntly.  He 


slavia  may  lose  its  life,  it  has  saved  need  no  admonition  to  loyalty  and  porting  quite  accurately  just  what  is  propagandist. 


diligence  in  our  clearly  appointed  going  on  in  the  world  and  our  nation.  always  ouHn  the  opem  Not 

tasks.  But  we  may  admonish  ourselves  This  new  reliance  in  us,  this  trust  in  **  example  for  editors,  was  He . 

to  a  more  powerful  faith  at  a  time  us,  brings  to  newspapermen  and  wo-  .  ^ 

when  the  absence  of  it  is  the  great  men  everywhere  added  responsibility.  pV. 


By  ARTHUR  J.  SINNOn 
Editor,  Newark  Evening  Newt 


di  or,  ewar  ventng  owt  when  the  absence  of  it  is  the  great  men  everywhere  added  responsibility.  -5^. 

Upon  continents  aflame  with  hate  yawning  chasm  of  humanity — when  The  American  newspaper  today  is  an  ^  ^  *  "”?*  . 

and  deadly  sUife  comes  Easter  again,  hope  in  right,  justice  and  the  things  anchor  which  must  hold  the  faith  of  „nnfinnanf>i.  nt  War 

to  turn  the  face  of  man  from  wars  ^jjat  abide  apparently  has  been  taken  the  people  firm  in  the  desirability  of  •  in 

korror  to  that  new  life  ^mboliz^  by  q£  hearts  of  men.  Let  it  re-  the  American  way  of  life.  ioqq  u  ^  1.4  t 

the  Resurrection.  FaiA  in  a  tetter  with  us,  durable  and  undaunted  1939  because  of  the  broken  pledges  of 

world  to  grow  out  of  this  travail  will  _ in  n^on^nin  *1,0  ..nfoiiinn  a..  nrtkiAin  1  cTCDiikj>a  German  Dictator.  Many  church 


the  American  way  of  life. 


world  to  grow  out  of  this  travail  will  — equal  in  example  to  the  unfailing 
pierce  the  despair  of  nations  as  light  ggyse  of  duty. 


pierces  darkness.  Victor  Hugo  saw  the 
fVench  Revolution  as  a  part  of  the 
wooing  out  of  the  Divine  plan,  its  out¬ 
come  inevitable.  Behind  it  was  the 


Manao I  bdls  wUl  te  unter  r^bblT^^^^^  be 
Managing  Editor,  Portland  Oregon  Journal  .  ,  Wnnn 


By  DR.  J.  J.  TAYLOR 
Editor,  Dallas  Morning  News 


No  individual  is  strong  enough  to  go 
it  alone.  He  needs  faith;  faith  in  him¬ 
self,  faith  in  God.  In  spite  of  what  is 


in  making  war  machinery,  before 
Christian  civilization  sees  again  a 
happy  Blaster,  but  the  history  of  1,000 
years  gives  ground  for  hope  that  lib- 


come  meviteble.  Behmd  it  was  the  theoretically  celebrates  the  going  on  the  world  around,  there  is  no  f ^ 

p^r  of  Him  who  burst  the  bond  of  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  Prince  reason  to  believe  that  the  world  is  go- 

dmth.  tehind  this  agony  the  same  „£  t^is  Easter  finds  the  ing  to  Hell.  With  faith  in  that  view  as  I  of 

power  guides  humamty  to  the  ultimate  but  in  war  a  nremise.  the  onlv  logical  conclusion  widely  spread  as  a  result  of  trial  of 


!r  guides  humanity  to  the  ulti 

By  H.  E.  NEWBRANCH 
Editor,  Ornwhii  World-Hwrald 


savage  war  as  the  barbarians  fought  it  *  world’s  sorry  plight  is  a  moral 

in  Jesus’  time,  but  scientific  war,  ®rid  spiritual  awakening  to  follow  the 


strength  between  pagan  and  Christian. 


Editor,  Omohw  World-MT.ld  wherein  the  resourws  of  tte  higtesi  nightmare  of  totalitarian  control.  EditS^cincinntJ^pitt 

Je^  of  Nazareth  went  ^wn  into  civilization  are  contributed  to  the  de-  Democracy  works  only  among  men  of  -pbe  most  insuiring  thought  about  the 
Jetomte-and  rose  agam.  Our  civil-  ^b-uction  of  human  life  and  human  good  will  which  is  God’s  will.  It  is  not  newsnrrS  3Sn  S 
Bition  IS  no  Jes^,  but  God  willing  it  happiness.  When  enlightenment  pre-  be  presumed  that  democracy  is  a  Eagtgj.  season  is  this- 
«»y  do  as  much.  I  ran  think  of  no  sumes  to  preen  itself  in  the  sight  of  paoacea  for  the  ills  of  the  world.  But  Though  times  are  trving  and  some- 
Bore  helpful  service  the  pre^  ran  give  history,  ite  justification  must  te  in  a  moral  awakening  is.  Such  a  moral  tiiSs  seenSS 

^  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  self-satisfaction,  not  in  its  graphically  awakening  certainly  is  not  too  much  press  has  now  an  unn^alleled  on 

torfwtteng  but  the  truth,  withm  per-  recorded  acts.  to  hope  for.  It  certainly  is  not  futile  portS  fo“  JiToSSSwo  even 

nutted  limits,  to  its  fellow  prisoners  in  to  pray  for.  porti^iy  lor  nauonai  leaaersmp,  even 


•ad  nothing  but  the  truth,  within  per¬ 
mitted  limits,  to  its  fellow  prisoners  in 
4e  tomb  of  mortal  error.  For  only 
‘the  truth  shall  make  you  free.” 


recorded  acts. 


r  °  ^  By  basil  L.  WALTERS 

the  truth  shall  make  you  free.  Minneapolis  St.r-Journ.l 

ITie  last  year  has  brought  a  definite 
By  HENRY  J.  HASKELL  strengthening  of  reliance  of  the  Amer- 

Editor,  Kansas  City  Star  igan  pgppie  in  our  free  press.  Out  of 

To  newspapermen— and  women— in  the  hysteria  that  almost  overwhelmed 
A«erica  and  the  rest  of  the  world  the  us  at  the  start  of  the  present  war  there 
call  of  duty  at  Blaster  time  and  has  emerged  a  realization  that  day 


By  JOHN  PASCHALL 
Editor,  Atlanta  Journal 

“Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  Hers. 

Hut  error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain. 
And  dies  among  his  worshippers.” 

These  lines  from  a  great  American 


other  time  is  and  remains  the  after  day  the  American  newspaper  has  poet  and  journalist  might  well  frame 
•ten  daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God.”  done  an  almost  superhuman  job  of  re-  the  Blaster  thought  of  the  press  today. 


world  leadership.  Nationally  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  achieve  imity  and 
tolerance,  and  one  of  these  days  we 
shall  have  the  opportunity,  if  our  vi¬ 
sion  is  great  enough,  to  offer  vast 
leadership  in  trying  to  shape  an  en¬ 
during  peace. 

By  RICHARD  J.  FINNEGAN 
Editor,  Chicago  Times 
After  this  Gethsemane  and  Calvary, 
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the  Eiaster  time  of  the  new  peace  will 
dawn.  Man  made  “in  our  image”  for 
dominion  over  all  the  earth,  man  bom 
of  trouble,  who  has  wandered  out  of 
the  way  of  understanding,  will  strive 
again  to  erect  a  dwelling  which  no 
evil  shall  befall  or  any  plague  come 
nigh. 

Shall  statesmen  alone  fashion  this 
dwelling  or  shall  the  people,  more  than 
ever  before,  have  their  say  from  foun¬ 
dation  to  roof?  As  we  have  therefore 
oppwrtunity,  let  the  people  use  the 
press  for  what  it  is  to  them — their 
servant. 

Already,  in  London,  the  Times 
brings  up  a  few  stones  for  the  brother¬ 
hood  dwelling  in  which  peace,  resur¬ 
rected,  will  live.  It  says  editorially 
that  the  unemployed  must  be  given 
useful  work  and  not  left  to  rot  in  idle¬ 
ness.  That  investment  must  be  guided 
to  serve  national  purposes,  and  not 
left  to  be  influenced  solely  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  private  profit. 

And  the  editor  of  the  London  Econ¬ 
omist  hauls  up  some  mortar.  He  writes 
that  a  citizen  “is  entitled  to  certain 
fundamental  rights  in  the  economic  as 
well  as  in  the  political  sphere — to  a 
standard  of  nutrition  as  well  as  of 
freedom,  to  good  housing  as  well  as  the 
habeas  corpus,  to  the  right  to  work  as 
well  as  the  right  to  vote.”  Good  hous¬ 
ing  in  a  bracket  with  habeas  corpus! — 
and  why  not  such  a  jump  from  1215; 
this  is  1941,  brethren  of  a  press  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  dignity  of  man. 

By  JOHN  D.  RARIDEN 
Executive  Editor, 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc, 

Supporting  us  in  a  free  press  today, 
as  they  always  have,  the  people  of 
America  deserve  by  way  of  return 
every  ounce  of  our  energy  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  There  is  no  better  time  than 
this  to  recapitulate  our  obligations  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  a  progressively 
better  press. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  have  those  of  our 
craft  failed  the  people  in  major  news 
decision.  These  are  not  difficult  and 
in  them  we  have  common  guidance. 
The  real  task  involves  decision  in 
those  hundreds  of  little  things  which 
contribute  to  or  detract  from  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  happiness  of  people.  Such 
decisions  will  give  us  a  beloved  press 
or  a  despised  press. 

There  is  no  better  yardstick  in  the 
measurement  of  news  than  decency, 
accuracy,  consideration  and  good  taste. 
To  assure  these  qualities  we  need,  also, 
deliberation,  even  at  the  expense  of 
speed. 


By  GROVE  PAHERSON 
Editor,  Toledo  Blade 
Easter  is  the  year’s  great  hour  for 
hope.  It  is  the  hour  in  which  men  can 
nieet,  with  eyes  front,  the  “challenge 
of  despair.”  It  is  the  hour  in  which 
we  renew  our  faith  that  life  has  mean¬ 
ing.  With  that  faith  we  can  accomplish 
all  things.  Today  we  seek  to  achieve 
the  maintenance  of  democracy.  Our 
success  is  up  to  us.  All  of  us.  A  na¬ 
tion  gets  the  kind  of  government  it 
deserves.  Dictators  arise  because  the 
people  let  them  arise.  Vicious  leaders 
are  created  by  people  who  are  afraid. 
The  press  must  not  be  afraid. 

By  W.  W.  WAYMACK 
Editor  of  Editorial  Pages, 

Oes  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 

The  press  is  the  first  public  utility 
of  a  free  society.  It  cannot  be  “regu¬ 
lated  in  the  public  interest”  except  by 
itself.  Self-censorship  of  military  news 
is  trivial.  It  is  introspection,  to  root 
out  partisan  and  cla^  and  regional 
bias,  so  as  to  contribute  the  maximum 
to  democratic  unity,  that  is  required. 
TTie  crisis  will  get  graver.  The  world’s 
best  press  needs  to  be  still  better,  so 
there  shall  be  no  need  in  this  country 


TlawA.  9(iqhUqhtA.  o§,  iJuL  Wnak, 


DISTINGUISHED  editors,  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  Easter  symposium,  call 
for  new  devotion  to  eternal  hopes  of 
humanity  despite  shambles  abroad  to¬ 
day.  (Page  5) 

PUBLISHED  stories  of  warship  Ma¬ 
laya’s  arrival  provide  first  real  test 
of  voluntary  censorship,  bring  Presi¬ 
dential  criticism  and  provoke  controv¬ 
ersy  among  editors.  (Page  7) 

SPECIAL  News  Service  established  on 
permanent  basis  for  morning  and 
evening  as  well  as  Sunday  newspapers 
by  Associated  Press.  (Page  8) 

SEVENTY-FOUR  per  cent  of  U.  S. 

communities  followed  advice  of 
their  newspapers  in  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  survey  of.  1212  papers  by  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal  editor  shows.  (Page  9) 

NEW  YORK  Herald  Tribune  wins  sec¬ 
ond  leg  on  second  N.  W.  Ayer  Cup 


for  typographical  excellence,  having 
retired  first  cup  in  1936.  (Page  11) 

FCC  ALLOWS  construction  of  FM 
stations  by  newspaper  interests 
licensed  prior  to  March  19  to  proceed 
without  waiting  for  settlement  of  joint 
ownership  issue.  (Page  60) 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  SECTION 


SUPPLY  MEN  urge  mechanical  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  PNPA  annual  conference 
to  maintain  normal  rate  of  purchasing 
to  avoid  shortages.  (Page  41) 
PHOTO-ELECTRIC  device  which  en¬ 
graves  on  celluloid  and  produces 
half-tone  cut  for  either  newspaper  or 
magazine  production  is  being  per¬ 
fected.  (Page  44) 

COLOR  PRIN’HNG  with  “Alltone” 
method  described  by  its  sponsor 
(Page  48) 


EDWARD  G.  AHEARN,  general  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  Hearst 
Newspapers  from  1934  to  1940,  ap¬ 
pointed  mechanical  chief  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 
(Page  50) 

NEW  DEVELOPMENT  in  photography 
reported  by  Quebec  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph  with  purchase  and  operation  in 
its  own  plant  of  French  Clot  Process 
of  printing  from  plastic  cuts  by  letter 
press.  (Page  52) 


for  a  later  generation  to  roll  stones 
away  from  the  sepulcher  of  the  liberal 
idea.  There  is  hardly  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  sector  in  the  “front”  of  demo¬ 
cratic  defense. 

By  JAMES  E.  CHAPPELL 
President,  Birmingham  News  &  Age-Herald 
Nature’s  annual  resurrection  is  cele¬ 
brated  by  ritualistic  and  s3rmbolic  fes¬ 
tivals  in  all  religions.  The  one  most 
familiar  and  meaningful  to  Americans 
is  the  Christian  Easter,  but  its  spirit  is 
universal.  For  1941,  resurgence  of 
faith  in,  and  rededication  to,  our 
democracy  and  all  of  the  freedoms  that 
give  it  substance  and  meaning  must  be 


to  the  press  the  chief  message  of  this 
day  that  ma»-ks  the  rebirth  of  the  living 
from  the  dead,  that  celebrates  the 
renascence  of  hope  and  faith  in  all 
things  of  good  repute  among  men. 

By  C.  M.  MORRISON 
Editor,  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 
Those  who  watched  in  that  dark 
hour  more  than  1,900  years  ago 
thought  their  hope  had  failed.  Their 
despair  vanished  in  the  dawn  of  an 
Easter  morning.  The  fears  that  op¬ 
pressed  America  in  months  past  are 
dying.  Confidence  that  we  as  a  united 
nation  can  weather  the  rising  storm  is 
now  replacing  fear.  There  is  a  night 
but  morning  follows  the  night. 


Frank  Knox  To  Speak 
At  Ad  Bureau  Dinner 


CONVEINTION  WEEK  program  plans 

were  virtually  completed  April  11 
with  announcement  that  Colonel  Frank 
Knox,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
C.  R.  Smith,  president  of  American 
Airlines,  Inc.,  will  be  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  to  be  held 
Thursday  evening,  April  24,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  ANPA  convention. 

Simultaneous  announcement  was 
made  that  the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 
Wednesday  afternoon  session  will  be 
addressed  by  Richard  R.  Deupree, 
president  of  Procter  &  Gamble,  and 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal  Security 
Administrator.  A  feature  of  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  session  will  be  a  repetition  of 
the  successful  “board  of  experts”  quiz 
session  which  was  such  a  hit  at  last 
year’s  meeting. 

The  Ad  Bureau’s  dinner  will  be 
broadcast  over  the  MBS  network  from 
9:30  to  10  o’clock.  Grove  Patterson, 
editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  will  be 
toastmaster.  Miss  EHeanor  Steber, 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  soprano, 
will  appiear  on  the  program. 


Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  Sun  and  chairman 
of  the  Bureau’s  committee  in  charge, 
will  preside  at  the  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  session.  William  A.  Thomson, 
director  of  the  bureau,  will  present  the 
Bureau’s  annual  report,  and  George 
Benneyan,  research  and  promotion 
manager  of  the  Bureau,  will  discuss 
the  activities  of  his  department. 

Colonel  Leroy  W.  Herron,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Washington  Star,  will 
again  act  as  interlocutor  of  the  quiz 
feature. 

The  jury  will  consist  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Howard,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.;  Carleton 
Healy,  vice-president,  Hiram  Walker, 
Inc.;  (^orge  C.  Biggers,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Atlanta  Journal;  Dr.  Jessie  V. 
Coles  of  the  home  economics  depart¬ 
ment  of  New  York  University;  G.  V. 
Lowrie,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  A.  Sedgwick, 
“an  American  housewife,”  of  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 

The  opening  sessions  of  the  ANPA 
convention  on  Tuesday,  April  22,  will 


consider  a  list  of  45  questions  o( 
topics  for  discussion  by  the  executives 
of  newspapers  with  circulations  under 
50,000. 

Among  the  questions  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  small  dailies'  pub¬ 
lishers  are  these: 


lias  any  publisher  establisbe<l  a  frequency 
<li>c»iiiit  rate  f'M'  local  ailvertising.  and  vjtli 
what  results. 


Public  relation-  for  newspapers. 

The  value  of  “Buying  Habit  Surveys’’  for 
small  newspapers. 

Keeping  of  wage-hour  records? 

Will  any  publisher  analyze  his  costs  if 
is  operating  a  radio  station?  Is  the  operatinn 
of  a  small  radio  station  in  conjunction  with  j 
newspaper  possible?  Wliat  percentage  of  local 
advertising  is  lost  to  tbe  newspaper  through 
the  operation  of  a  radio  station? 

What  will  be  probable  future  changes  in  the 
method  of  selling  national  advertising  by  the 
smaller  newspapers?  What  is  the  value  of 
the  special  advertising  representative  to  tbe 
smaller  newspaper? 

What  has  Iteen  done  by  small  publishers  to 
take  rare  of  the  vastly  increaseil  volume  of 
war  news?  What  features  will  be  eliminated 
first  if  rising  costs  force  a  reduction  of  the 
newspaper? 

General  sessions  of  the  ANPA  will 
be  held  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
The  election  of  officers  and  directors 
will  be  held  Thursday  afternoon. 

The  pre-convention  meeting  of  tbe 
Associated  Press  board  of  directors 
will  be  held  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  April  16-18,  at  the  AP  head¬ 
quarters  in  Rockefeller  Center.  Near¬ 
ly  500  acceptances  have  been  received 
for  the  annual  AP  membership  lunch¬ 
eon  on  Monday,  April  21,  at  which 
the  speaker  will  be  Jesse  Jones,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce. 

■ 

High  Court  Refuses  to 
Re-view  "Jehovah"  Case 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  7— The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  refused  to  review  a  Circuit  Court 
decision  holding  constitutional  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  ordinance  requiring  vendors 
of  newspapers  and  other  printed  ma¬ 
terial  to  obtain  and  display  badges. 

A  petition  of  certiorari  had  been 
filed  by  members  of  the  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses  sect  who  refused  to  comply 
with  a  regulation  effective  in  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.  They  contended  that 
the  ordinance  was  an  invasion  of  free 
press  and  an  act  of  censorship. 

A  trial  court  had  ruled  the  regula¬ 
tion  unconstitutional  as  claimed  by 
the  “Witnesses,”  but  the  Circuit  Court 
reversed  that  holding  on  the  ground 
that  the  guarantee  of  free  press  does 
not  extend  to  the  sale  of  printed  in¬ 
formation  and  opinion.  Unavailing  was 
the  argument  made  in  the  petition  for 
Supreme  Court  review  that,  “It  is  a 
ridiculous  stalemate  to  hold  that  one 
must  ‘go  bankrupt’  by  forced  ‘free’ 
distribution  of  literature  in  order  to 
receive  the  ‘free  press’  protection  of 
the  Constitution.”  “Such  a  reprehen¬ 
sible  contention,  if  permitted  to  stand, 
means  the  death  toll  to  freedom  of 
press  in  America,”  it  was  argued. 

Explaining  the  refusal  of  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses  to  comply  with  the  local 
ordinance  which  requires  payment  of 
a  fee  of  50  cents  for  a  badge,  which 
amount  is  returned  when  the  badge 
is  surrendered,  the  brief  says: 

“It  would  be  an  insult  to  Almighty 
God  to  apply  to  some  man  of  the 
world,  which  is  ruled  over  by  Satan, 
for  a  permit  to  do  that  which  God 
has  commanded  to  be  done  at  the  pain 
of  everlasting  death  for  refusal  or 
failure  on  the  part  of  Jehovah’s  Wit¬ 
nesses  to  so  preach.” 

The  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court 
held  the  ordinance  did  not  permit 
arbitrary  and  discriminatory  prior 
censorship  but  was  purely  a  regula¬ 
tory  law.  The  court  based  that  con¬ 
clusion  on  the  fact  that  a  badge  was 
required,  rather  than  a  permit,  and 
the  rule  covered  only  sale  of  printed 
matter. 
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Malaya  Story  First  Real  Test 
Of  Voluntary  Censorship  Plan 


Papers  That  Withheld  News  Commended 
By  Knox  . . .  Roosevelt  Criticizes  Others  .  . . 
Editors  Divided  on  Necessity  for  Secrecy 

By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


rHE  FIRST  REAL  TEST  of  volun-  rival  advocated  the  imposition  of  of-  Further  official  discussion  of  the  in- 
tary  censorship  came  this  week  ficial  censorship.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  cident  came  Wednesday  when  Presi- 
*hen  the  press  generally  complied  turn,  asked  what  other  newspapers  dent  Roosevelt’s  press  secretary, 
»ith  an  official  request  for  secrecy  on  would  think  of  this,  indicating  the  Stephen  T.  Early,  commented  on  the 


«  nn  ■  added  that  these  pilots  would  be 

I  I  reported  for  violations  to  the  Civil 

L  Aeronautics  Authority.  A  CAA  of- 

ficial  pointed  out  that  a  Presidential 
L  _  order  issued  last  year  strictly  forbids 

jL  unauthorized  picture  taking  on  flights 

oygr  harbors. 

Editors  in  New  York,  important 
eastern  cities  and  Chicago  were  quer- 
OOmm©Iia©a  ied  this  week  by  Editor  &  Publisher 

,  .  .  _  ,  for  the  reasons  whv  they  did  or  did 

iticiz©s  Oth©rs  .  .  .  not  publish  the  Malaya  story.  Their 

answers  made  the  subject  a  lively 

jsity  for  S©cr©cy 

Richard  Clarke.  Daily  News  man¬ 
aging  editor,  referred  to  an  editor's 
note  published  Tuesday  on  page  three 
with  a  story  headlined:  “Crowds  View- 
Further  official  discussion  of  the  in-  British  Battleship."  The  note  said  in 


Doily  News  Asks  Censorship 

“The  News  obviously  comes  under 


British  warships  arriving  in  the  U.  S.  strong  belief  that  they  did  not  want  New  York  News  editorial  asking  for  k  .  disanoroval  heraiK^e  it  nrinfpH 
:or  repairs,  but  a  few  newspapers  mandatory  censorship  now.  He  ex-  compulsory  censorship.  Mr.  Early  said  ^  and^pictures  The  News  did 

3ublished  stories  and  pictures  of  the  pressed  the  view  that  such  an  innova-  that  control  of  defense  news  “will  ...  u  ^  ..  arrival  nf  th^  Malava 

iamaged  battleship  Malaya  in  New  tion  would  be  very  interesting  to  the  work  out  on  voluntary  grounds  and  newsworthy  and  because  it  was 


I’ork  harbor. 

Opinion  of  editors  was  divided 


other  n^spapers.  has  got  to  work  out  on  voluntary  %;;7et "  "The  bartleThi^  anchored 

The  President  a  that  ixnnt  volun-  grounds.  York  harbor,  off  Staten  Island, 

ered  a  statement  for  direct  quota-  -i  believe  that  this  is  not  censorship  in  broad  daylight.  It  was  clearly  vis- 
„  1  „  •♦u  .u  censorship,”  the  jble  to  thousands  on  ferryboats  and 

I  irmch  prefer  to  go  along  with  the  Presidential  secretary  added.  He  de-  other  vantage  points.  Sailors  wear- 

rime  President.  Lowell  Mel-  ing  ‘H.M.S.  Malaya’  on  their  hat  rib- 

A  '  .  .  .  .  V  .V.  lett,  director  of  the  Office  of  Govern-  bons.  were  conspicuous  and  talkative 


iharply  on  the  necessity  for  secrecy  teered  a  statement  for  direct  quota-  “j  believe  that  this  is  not  censorship 
B  the  case  of  the  Malaya.  Editors  tion;  but  an  effort  to  avoid  censorship,”  the 

(fho  used  the  story  Monday,  in  the  “I  much  prefer  to  go  along  with  the  Presidential  secretary  added.  He  de¬ 
ace  of  the  "tip-off”  request  from  overwhelming  majority  of  the  news-  glared  that  the  President.  Lowell  Mel- 
Secretory  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox  papers  at  this  time.”  director  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 

not  to  report  the  presence  of  British  Asked  by  ^another  reporter  whether  ment  Reports,  and  most  newspapers 
warships,  vigorously  defended  their  the  phrase  at  this  time  meant  that  gj.g  strongly  against  censorship, 
jction.  contending  that  the  man-o-  a  censorship  was  contemplated  later,  _ _ ;„j  „ 


no  secret.  The  battleship  anchored 
in  New  York  harbor,  off  Staten  Island, 
in  broad  daylight.  It  was  clearly  vis¬ 
ible  to  thousands  on  ferryboats  and 


[harbor  was  no  more  a  secre 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.” 

Swift  Official  Reaction 


lett,  director  of  the  Office  of  Govern-  bons  were  rnnsnipium*;  anH  lalWativo 

Asked  by  another  reporter  whether  _  ’  *  Reoorts  and  most  newsnaners  •  conspicuous  and  talkative 

le  nhrasp  “at  this  tirne”  meant  that  ^  Keports,  and  most  newspapers  m  the  Times  Square  area  Sunday 

le  pnrase  at  mis  time  meant  mat  strongly  against  censorship.  nieht 

censorship  was  contemplated  later,  ,  f,-.  ,  , 

resident  Roosevelt  said  no.  There  is  ^  Nc.  press  association  carried  a  story  Under  the  present  setup,  the  de- 
othing  else  in  sight  at  the  present,  he  Sunday  on  the  Malaya  s  arrival.  Mes-  cision  on  whether  to  print  or  not  to 
oncluded  sages  advised  editors  of  the  arrival,  print  such  a  story  is  left  to  the  indi- 

The  statement  of  Secretarv  Knox  however,  and  noted  that  no  story  was  vidual  judgment  of  each  newsoaper. 
ine  statement  ot  bee  eiary  compliance  with  the  This  is  bound  to  result  in  disatisfac- 


^seen  by  thoi^nds  in  New  York  President  Roosevelt  said  no.  There  is  „  fu  Z  T  -  f  ^ 

war  seen  ujf  cw  XV  n.  Sunday  on  the  Malaya  s  arrival.  Mes- 

harbor  was  no  more  a  secret  than  nothing  else  in  sight  at  the  present,  he  _ _ _ :..„i 


said-  oeing  seni  m  compliance  witn  me  inis  is  oound  to  result  in  disatistac 

Official  reaction  to  the  ^bl^hed  ..j-  commend  the  action  of  Knox  suggestion  distributed  April  4  tion  and  ill  will,  because  if  the  indivi 


stories  was  swift,  however.  On  Mon- 


lay  Secretary  Knox  issued  a  formal  press  associations,  newspapers. 

broadcasting  companies,  and  photo 


statement  commending  those  who  co-  agencies  who  have  cooperated  in  the  Third  Naval  District,  com-  open  to  criticism.  The  News  there- 

iperated  in  hm  request.  President  ^  request  in  not  reporting  the  prising  New  York,  Connecticut  and  fore  respectfully  suggests  to  the  Gov- 

^^velt,  at  his  pre^  c^ferei^e  on  arrival  of  a  British  warship  in  northern  New  Jersey.  ernment  that  it  put  into  effect  an  of- 

arue^y,  suppor  e  e  avy  ere  country.  Patrol  Chased  News  Planes  ficial  censorship;  that  it  issue  definite 

l^*and^sDokT^criticallv  of^ne^sna-  “When  the  Lease-Lend  Bill  became  The  navy  note,  signed  by  the  dis-  orders,  not  reque^s,  as  to  what  may 

ners  which  Dublished  the  Malava  ^  requested  that  all  press,  trict’s  commandant.  Rear  Admiral  Pnnted  and  what  may  not.  Only 

^  ^  y  radio,  and  photographic  agencies  re-  Adolphus  Andrews,  said;  "The  Sec-  clarify  a  hazy  situation.” 

SwTPfarv  Knox  declared  that  to  his  bom  reporting,  in  any  form^.  rgtary  of  the  Navy  directs  that  I  ad-  George  Cornish,  managing  editor, 

»,vnf  ffiinkffiB  thr  newsnaners  movemente  or  presence  of  British  that  he  feels  the  movements  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  said; 

sJuld  “print  nothing”  of  an  arr^al  puTpol'Thateoele?  presence  of  British  warships 

_  j _ I _ -t  n-:*:-!. _ u: _ _  purpose  wnaisoever.  which  mav  arrive  m  this  countrv  for  Herald  Tribune  has  been  most  careful 


to  1250  dailies,  weeklies,  newsreels, 
columnists  and  broadcasting  compa- 


dual  judgment  of  a  newspaper  is 
deemed  bad,  the  paper  is  immediately 


Ior  departure  of  British  warships,  even 
thou^  many  people  may  see  the  ves- 


u  1  man  u  ic  iiia  occ  mv  vvo-  Print  Nothinq  repairs,  outfitting,  reconditioning  or 

^  selTand  'enemv^aeentr^have  tl^  op-  “The  Lease-Lend  Act  makes  the  any  other  purpose  should  not  be  re-  believe  must  be  of  value  to  potential 

nnrtiinitv  tn  rcnnrt  tbpco  mnvpmpnts  United  States  a  repair  base  for  British  ported,  photographed  or  broadcast,  enemies  of  the  country.  We  are  con¬ 
it  seems  to  me  only  sportsmanlike  vessels.  It  is  true  that  many  jje  will  appreciate  your  cooperation.”  tinuing  this  policy.  In  the  case  of  the 

that  the  keen  American  press  refrain  these  ships  as  they  ar-  None  of  the  major  picture  syndicates  Malaya,  however,  it  seemed  to  us  that 

from  ffivins  a  renort  of  these  shins  for  depart  and  before  they  are  distributed  pictures  but  several  ob-  information  already  generally  known 

the  benefit  of  Britain’s  enemies  ”  navy  yards.  It  is  also  tained  shots  of  the  Malaya  from  free  to  New  Yorkers  could  not  be  regard- 

Cfllonel  Knox  said  in  his  statement  enemy  agents  can  report  jance  photographers  for  possible  fu-  ed  as  a  naval  secret, 

which  was  published  bv  some  papers  movements;  but  it  seems  to  me  The  Daily  News  published  “The  fact  that  the  ship  had  been 

which  did  not  use  a  story  of  the  shTp’s  ^I^eri?^  ‘reVaf^^  from*  giv*S  ‘I’tf  thousands  of 

--rival  American  press  reirain  irom  giving  ^j^ile  the  Herald  Tribune  also  ap-  persons  from  the  shore  and  from  ferry 

President  Roosevelt  reiterated  at  yi£?Sin’s 'enemies’”  At’thl' ^™2t  ‘hat  morning  with  a  shot  boats  and  tat  the  sailors  were  seen 

IW«iay-s  press  conference  his  deter-  sort  o™  reporting  is  oMn-  ‘houaands  ot  others  in  the  tl«atri- 

mination  not  to  impose  a  mandatory  estimable  militarv  value  to  the  Ger-  HIditor  &  Publisher  learned  that  cal  section  was  well  established.  Surel> 

censorship  on  the  press  and  in  one  mans  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  planes  patrol-  uo  foreign  power  interested  in  her 

trenchant  sentence  he  lashed  out  at  ^  British  warship  arrives  in  a  bng  over  the  Malaya  on  Sunday  arrival  touW  have  failed  to  have 

newspapers  which  had  ignored  the  British  yard  for  repair  the  fact  does  chased  away  at  least  one  plane  from  iv/r  i  i 

Naw  Denartment’s  suaeestion  of  vol-  Kwwo/i/vacif  which  a  newsoaper  photographer  was  tnat  the  Malaya  s  arrival  was  a 


and  presence  of  British  warships  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
which  may  arrive  in  this  country  for  Herald  Tribune  has  been  most  careful 
repairs,  outfitting,  reconditioning  or  not  to  reveal  information  which  we 


trenchant  sentence  he  lashed  out  at  “jf  ^  British  warship  arrives  in  a  “ug  over  me  iviaiaya  on  sunaay  lu  ncvc 

newspapers  which  had  ignored  the  British  yard  for  repair  the  fact  does  chased  away  at  least  one  plane  from  iv/r  i  i 

Navy  Department’s  suggestion  of  vol-  not  appear  in  print,  broadcast,  or  pic-  which  a  newspaper  photographer  was  that  the  Malaya  s  arrival  was  a 
untory  censorship.  ture.  The  British  people  know  how  making  pictures.  The  pilot  said  three  news  stoty  of  great  int^est  hardly 

No  Cansorthip  "At  This  Time"  vital  it  is  to  keep  that  sort  of  infor-  Coast  Guard  planes  kept  diving  in  needs  to  be  pomted  out.  Our  decision 
John  O’Donnell  correspondent  of  mation  down  to  the  minimum.  Since  front  of  his  ship  and  finally  compelled  therefore  was  that  our  readers  would 
±e^w  Yo^fc  Daili  K  which  the  United  States  has  promised  to  give  him  to  leave.  John  Hemmer.  New  bke  to  see  the  story  and  that  no  harm 
PublS  the  stor^  MondaT’aiJd  on  aid  to  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  re-  York  Daily  News  photographer,  who  would  be  done  the  American  or  Brit- 
Tuesday  advocated^  compulLry  cen-  Pairs  are  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  went  aloft  in  another  plane  hired  m  ish  cause  by  our  publishmg  it. 
sorship  of  military  news  on  the  that  it  is  our  patriotic  duty  to  keep  the  absence  of  the  newspaper’s  own  Associated  Press.  United  Press  and 
ground  that  newspapers  could  not  de-  information  about  British  war  planes,  said  he  was  not  aware  of  such  International  News  Service  executives 

ode  what  they  sh^d  censor,  sug-  vessels  to  a  minimum.  That  minimum,  warnings  near  the  Malaya  because  he  said  that  they  simply  followed  the  re- 


gested  that  Secretary  Knox’s  state¬ 
ment  might  be  a  reflection  on  news- 


to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  to  print  was  too  busy  taking  pictures, 
nothing.  I  sincerely  believe  the  The  Coast  Guard  told  Editor  &  Pub- 


cent  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  deciding  not  to  send  out 


papers  which  published  the  Malaya  thoughtful  press  will  agree  with  this  lisher  that  several  planes  had  been  stories  on  the  Malaya 

- -  warned  while  flying  near  the  Malaya  mv,v>  cw,,.,  — „ —  , — 


Mr.  Roosevelt  interrupted  his  ques¬ 
tioner  to  say  that  it  was,  and  that  he 


PRESS  CLUB  FORUM  ON  CENSORSHIP 


The  same  reason  was  advanced  by 
editors  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  New  York  Mirror.  Jack  Lait. 
Mirror  editor,  added  that  he  will 


^ught  the  editorials  in  papers  which  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  9 — A  continuance  of  the  National  Press  Club  •<  absolutelv”  bv  such  reoii^ts 
did  print  the  arrival  report  and  car-  x _ L _ _ _ . _ j  _ i  aosolutelj  by  such  requests 


print  the  arrwal  report  and  car-  forum  on  censorship  was  staged  tonight  with  Major  General  Robert  C. 
Ian,  of  tlm  wars  ip  were  e  Richardson,  Jr.,  of  the  War  Department,  Commander  H.  R.  Thurber  of  the 

nan^  ®x^ses  e  a  ever  seen  news-  Department,  Director  Lowell  Mellett  of  the  Office  of  Government 

square  with^  their ^readere”^  °  ^  Reports,  Michael  J.  McDermott  of  the  State  Department,  and  Robert  W. 

Asked  by  O’Donnell  if  he  favored  Horton  of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  answering  questions 
official  censorship,  Mr.  Roosevelt  re-  addressed  by  a  panel  of  newspapermen.  The  forum  was  off-the-record,  but 
plied  that  he  had  noticed  the  same  transcripts  will  be  made  available  to  the  press  with  the  same  restriction 
papers  which  told  of  the  warship’s  ar-  attaching. 


Neither  the  World-Telegram,  Post. 
Sun  nor  Journal- American '  carried 
the  arrival  story. 

PM  on  Monday  said  a  British  war¬ 
ship’s  arrival  posed  a  question  for 
the  press,  noted  that  “we  just  didn’t 
have  a  picture,”  and  added;  “How- 
(Continiied  on  page  58) 
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AP  Special  News 
Service  Now  Sent 
To  Daily  Members 


Cooper  Advises  Papers 
They  May  Use  Interpretative 
Stories  as  Own 


Elstablishment  of  the  Special  News 
Service  of  the  Associated  Press  as  a 
permanent  organization  serving  morr- 
ing  and  evening  as  well  as  Sunday 
members  with  interpretative  stories 
augmenting  the  regular  news  report 
was  announced  April  8  by  Kent 
Cooper,  AP  general  manager. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
that  AP  newspapers  may  publish 
S.N.S.  dispatches  as  their  own,  or 
simply  with  the  writers’  by-lines  as 
if  Aey  were  staff  members.  S.N.S. 
writers  are  given  latitude  of  expres¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Cooper  explained,  and  since 
many  members  do  not  like  to  see  this 
in  dispatches  credited  to  the  AP,  the 
credit  is  omitted.  In  addition  to  in¬ 
terpretative  stories,  many  other  types 
of  features  relating  to  spot  news  de¬ 
velopments  and  personalities  figuring 
in  them  are  also  carried. 

Although  the  S.N.S.  was  started  10 
years  ago,  through  most  of  this  period 
it  has  concentrated  on  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  AP’s  Sunday  members. 
Nine  months  ago,  in  response  to  the 
requirements  of  the  daily  members, 
morning  and  evening,  S.N.S.  was  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  that  field.  Comple¬ 
tion  of  that  effort  was  announced  by 
Mr.  Cooper  in  a  letter  reproduced  on 
the  front  page  of  a  broadside  sent  to 
members  and  managing  editors  this 
w-eek. 

Demand  for  Intarpretative  Newt 

“More  and  more  we  hear  it  said 
that  newspaper  readers  not  only  de¬ 
mand  prompt  and  accurate  reporting 
of  news  events,”  said  Mr.  Cooper, 
“but  are  eager  also  for  interpretative 
and  explanatory  material  to  show  how 
and  why  these  events  came  about. 
To  meet  this  need,  your  association 
now  is  providing  side  by  side  two 
separate  news  services,  the  one  de¬ 
voted  to  spot  developments,  the  other 
to  background. 

“In  recent  years  many  forward  steps 
have  been  taken  in  the  AP  spot  news 
report,  without  special  announcement 
to  the  members.  .  .  .  Development  of 
the  sister  effort  to  provide  interpre¬ 
tative  material  through  the  Special 
News  Service  has  now  passed  far  be¬ 
yond  the  stage  of  experiment.  Already 
this  second  service  is  recognized  wide¬ 
ly  as  the  best  in  its  field.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve,  with  your  help. 

“Some  members  have  asked  why 
this  J>dakgrovmd  service  carries  no  AP 
credit  One  reason  is  the  desire  to 
give  the  writers  latitude  of  expression 
which,  I  regret  to  say,  many  members 
do  not  like  to  see  in  published  dis¬ 
patches  credited  to  the  AP.  The  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  credit  is  partially  in 
deference  to  that  feeling.  It  is  better 
that  those  who  want  this  background 
material  receive  it  without  AP  credit 
than  not  to  receive  it  at  all.  If  allowed 
to  continue  and  improve  it  will  ulti¬ 
mately  take  a  fixed  place  in  modem 
newspaper  making  as  have  many 
other  developments  which  the  present 
management  has  fostered. 

“Then,  too,  this  is  to  be  made  a 
highly  personalized  service,  belonging 
to  the  members  themselves  in  the 
largest  sense.  We  call  it  SJ^.S.  for 
identification  among  ourselves  and  on 
the  wires,  but  1  suggest  that  any 
member  who  wants  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  promotional  possibilities 


either  insert  its  own  name  in  the 
credit  line,  such  as  ‘The  (name  your 
paper)  Special  News  Service,’  or  use 
the  writers’  by-lines  without  further 
credit  at  all,  thus  building  up  these 
writers  as  its  own. 

No  Special  Assessment 

“I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the 
board  has  decided  no  special  assess¬ 
ment  will  be  imposed  for  the  Special 
News  Service.  This  means  that  you 
are  receiving  and  will  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  two  news  services,  meeting 
expertly  the  prime  news  needs  of 
present-day  newspapers,  for  a  single 
assessment.” 

Byron  Price  is  executive  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  both  services.  The  immediate 
direction  of  the  Special  News  Service 
is  by  J.  M.  Kendrick,  its  news  editor. 
Charles  E.  Honce  is  news  editor  of  the 
AP  news  service. 

George  Zielke  is  assistant  editor 
under  Kendrick.  Featured  writers  in¬ 
clude  DeWitt  Mackenzie,  war  analyst; 
Howard  Blakeslee,  science  editor; 
Devon  Francis,  aviation  editor;  Mark 
Barron,  drama  critic;  Eddie  Brietz 
and  Whitney  Martin,  sports  colum¬ 
nists;  and  Gladwin  Hill,  Vesta  Kelling 
and  Don  Whitehead  on  general  as¬ 
signments. 

On  the  S.N.S.  Washington  staff  are 
W.  B.  Ragsdale,  Washington  editor; 
Frank  I.  Weller  and  Clarke  Beach, 
general  assignments;  Stephen  Mc¬ 
Donough,  science  writer,  and  Kirke 
Simpson,  war  analyst.  Hubbard  Keavy 
is  Los  Angeles  editor  and  Mary  Hale 
was  recently  added  to  the  staff  there. 
John  Lear  is  on  a  roving  assignment 
in  Latin  America.  Other  additions  to 
the  staff  are  being  made. 

In  addition,  S.N.S.  calls  on  the  AP 
staff  as  a  whole  for  special  stories. 

S.N.S.  moves  on  the  regular  news 
wires  with  the  spot  news  report. 
Morning  and  evening  papers  each  re¬ 
ceive  about  3,500  words  daily  and 
between  15,000  and  20,000  words  are 
sent  in  advance  for  Sunday  papers 
during  the  previous  week. 

Daily  copy  moves  24  hours  in  ad¬ 
vance  with  the  exception  of  the  war 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  13-16 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
semi-annual  meeting,  Arlington 
Hotel,  Binghamton. 

April  17-18 — American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Washington. 

April  17-19  —  University  of 
Oklahoma,  annual  short  course 
in  photography,  Norman. 

April  18  — National  Industrial 
Advertisers  Assn.,  midwest  Re¬ 
gional  Conference,  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  Chicago. 

April  19-26 — National  Garden 
Week,  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

April  20-23 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Assn.,  conven¬ 
tion,  Waldorf  -  Astoria,  New 
York. 

April  21  —  Associated  Press, 
annual  meeting,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria,  New  York. 

April  21-23 — NEA,  conven¬ 
tion  and  tour,  Jacksonville. 
Fla. 

April  22-24  —  ANPA,  55th 
annual  convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York. 

April  25  —  Short  Course  in 
photography  and  photoengrav¬ 
ing,  University  of  Missouri. 
Columbia. 

April  26-27 — Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Mechanical  Conference, 
annual  convention.  Elks  Temple, 
Los  Angeles. 

April  26 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  board  of  directors 
meeting.  New  York  City. 


Leyshon  Resigns 
As  Editor  of 


Miami  Daily  News 


Miami,  April  7— Hal  I.  Leyshon 
editor  of  the  Miami  Daily  News  re¬ 
signed  his  post  April  1  to  enter  the 
public  relations  field  with  Rowe 
Sadler,  former  public  relations  di- 
rector  for  Budd  Manufacturing  Co' 
builders  of  streamlined  trains.  ’ 
The  new  firm  of  Leyshon-Sadler  ^ 
will  have  offices  in  the  Ingraham 
Building.  Miami,  and  Rockefeller  Cen¬ 
ter,  New  York. 


analysts’  columns.  Each  Friday  night 
the  budget  for  Sunday  papers  a  week 
hence  begins  to  move.  Usually  the 
Sunday  budget  is  cleared  by  the 
Tuesday  night  preceding  publication. 
Late  breaking  stories  move  on  the 
wires  up  through  Friday  night  and 
Frank  McMillen’s  Sunday  financial 
story  is  moved  Saturday  night. 


Leyshon  has  a  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  newspaper  record,  serving 
first  in  editorial  capacities  on  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  newspapers.  He  came  to 
Miami  in  1924,  and  shortly  after  be¬ 
came  Sunday  editor  of  the  Miami 
Daily  News.  He  later  served  as  news 
editor  and  managing  editor,  then  be¬ 
came  editor,  director  of  Miami  Daily 
News,  Inc.,  and  managing  director  of 
radio  station  WIOD. 

Primarily  due  to  Leyshon’s  active 
direction  of  a  campaign  to  restore  to 
Miami  citizens  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
a  fight  to  oust  city  officials,  the  Miami 
Daily  News  was  awarded  the  1939 
Pulitzer  prize  for  “the  most  disinter¬ 
ested  and  meritorious  service  per¬ 
formed  by  any  newspaper.” 

The  executive  staff  of  the  Miaw,i 
Daily  News  and  other  employes  of 
the  newspaper  gave  a  farewell  dinner 
for  Leyton  Sunday  night  at  the 
Dempsey  -  Vanderbilt  hotel,  Miami 
Beach,  presenting  him  with  a  brief 
case  as  a  parting  gift.  James  M.  Cox. 
Jr.,  vice-chairman  of  the  James  M. 
Cox  organization,  and  Dan  J.  Ma¬ 
honey,  general  manager  of  the  Miami 
Daily  News,  paid  Leyshon  high  tribute 
in  addresses  made  during  the  course 
of  the  dinner. 


7  Scripps-Howard 
Companies  Merged 


CONTINUE  PHILIP  MORRIS  CAMPAIGN 

PHILIP  MORRIS’  first  national  newspaper  campaign  has  had  considerable 
success  and  as  a  result  the  ads  in  about  300  newspapers  will  continue  for 
another  six  or  seven  weeks.  Sales  have  increased  in  cities  where  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  run  and  it  will  now  be  extended  to  include  four  new  cities: 
Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa,  Fort  Wayna,  and  Duluth.  According  to  an  executive 
of  the  tobacco  company  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  campaign  is  to  con¬ 
solidate  gains  made  through  the  newspaper  ads.  No  definite  plans  have  been 
made  beyond  the  six  or  seven  week  extension.  Philip  Morris  has  long  been 
a  consistent  radio  advertiser  and  when  the  company  decided  to  go  into  news¬ 
papers  last  January  there  was  considerable  speculation  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  renewed.  At  that  time  it  was  planned  to  end  the  campaign  in  March. 
The  ads  to  be  used  for  the  next  six  or  seven  weeks  measure  from  a  full  page 
down  to  600  lines.  The  Biow  Co.  handles  the  account. 


CALIF.  WEEKLIES  ORGANIZE  REPRESENTATION 

PLANS  for  the  creation  of  an  organization  to  serve  as  national  advertising 
representative  for  weekly  paper  members  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  have  reached  the  point  where  incorporation  of  the 
bureau  has  been  authorized  by  the  CNPA.  The  plan  has  been  under  serious 
consideration  for  more  than  a  year.  The  new  bureau  will  be  incorporated  for 
$50,000,  with  shares  at  $1  par.  Papers  joining  the  bureau  will  subscribe  to 
a  minimum  of  200  shares,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  quarter  in 
advance.  When  a  minimum  of  $20,000  has  been  subscribed,  the  bureau  will 
become  an  autonomous  imit,  operating  independently  of  the  CNPA,  but 
with  membership  in  the  CNPA  a  requisite  for  participation. 


Consolidation  of  seven  holding  and 
investment  companies  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  80%  of  the  stockholders, 
and  the  merger  will  be  completed  this 
week. 

Harold  E.  Neave,  Cincinnati,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  newspapers,  said  the  mer¬ 
ger  was  effected  “in  the  interests  of 
economy  and  simplicity.” 

■niree  of  the  companies  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  Delaware  and  the  others 
in  Ohio.  The  new  company,  to  be 
known  as  the  Scripps-Howard  h- 
vestment  Company,  will  be  an  (Miio 
corporation. 

Filing  of  the  new  incorporation 
papers  will  dissolve  the  Delaware 
companies  and  serve  as  a  charter  for 
the  new  company. 


PROPOSES  MORE  WAGE-HOUR  EXEMPTIONS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  9 — Further  exemption  of  newspapers  from  the 
provisions  of  the  wage-hour  act  is  sought  in  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Clyde  M.  Reed  of  Kansas.  The  law  relieves  from  its  requirements,  employes 
of  weekly  newspapers  of  not  more  than  3,000  circulation,  the  major  portion 
of  which  is  in  the  county  of  publication.  The  Reed  Bill  would  extend  that 
exemption  to  “any  employe  employed  in  connection  with  the  publication  of 
any  community  newspaper  (including  daily  newspapers)  with  a  circulation 
of  less  than  5,000,  or  employed  in  coimection  with  the  publication  of  any 
newspaper  at  least  75  per  centum  of  the  circulation  of  which  is  within  forty 
miles  of  the  place  where  such  paper  is  printed  or  published.”  Senator  Reed 
is  the  publisher  of  the  Parsons  (Kans.)  Sun,  a  daily. 


DURANTY  IN  TOKYO 

Walter  Duran ty.  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent,  arrived  in  Tokyo  this  week 
from  Moscow,  where  he  spent  three 
months.  Duranty  will  stay  in  Tokyo 
several  weeks  before  he  returns  to 
the  U.  S. 


AUSTRALIAN  PRESS  RATE 


Australian  news  for  publication  ii 
newspapers  in  the  Unit^  States  wil 
be  transmitted  at  a  cost  to  newspapen 
equivalent  to  press  telegram  rates  be¬ 
tween  Empire  countries  effective  Apn 
7.  The  Australian  Federal  Cabinet* 
Sydney  effected  the  reduction  I? 
granting  a  subsidy  equal  to  the  ,dif' 
ference  in  rates. 
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74^0  of  Communities  Followed 
Newspapers’  Election  Advice 

Survey  by  Michael  Gorman,  Editor  of  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  Reveals  Results  of  1212 


the  advice  of  daily  newspapers  in 
the  1940  Presidential  election  was 
accepted,  and  not  rejected,  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  communities  in  which  daily 
newspapers  are  published. 

That  conclusion,  the  complete  re¬ 
versal  of  judgments  rendered  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Ickes  and  others  to  the  effect 
that  the  newspapers  and  the  people 
were  thinking  along  opposing  political 
lines,  is  the  result  of  a  survey  just 
completed  by  Michael  A.  Gorman,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 

Mr.  Gorman’s  findings  are  that  in 
conununities  where  newspapers  ex¬ 
pressed  a  preference  for  either  Mr. 
Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Willkie,  the  com¬ 
munities  followed  that  preference  in 
74%  of  the  available  instances.  In 
communities  where  newspapers  ex¬ 
pressed  no  preference,  73%  of  them 
voted  for  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

1,212  Replies 

The  compilation  was  made  from 
1,212  replies  to  1,873  letters  sent  by  the 
Journal  to  newspapers  in  every  state, 
requesting  answers  to  these  questions; 

“In  1940  we  supported  .  .  .  Roose¬ 
velt  .  .  .  Willkie  .  .  .  Neither.  .  .  . 

“Our  territory  voted  .  .  .  Roosevelt 
.  .  .  Willkie.” 

The  letter,  addressed  to  editors  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Gorman,  follows: 

“Newspapers  have  l)eeti  parties  to  misrep¬ 
resentation  of  themselves  in  relation  to  the 
1940  and  some  other  Presidential  elections. 
While  worthy  spokesmen  have  responded  with 
familiar  an<l  valid  arguments,  it  nevertheless 
has  been  on  the  too  readily  accepted  and  false 
premise  set  forth  by  our  wishful  critics  who 
use  their  own  rules.  Although  the  returns 
of  a  single  election,  or  even  .several  of  them, 
should  not  be  the  measure  of  the  influence  of 
I  high-minded  and  courageous  press,  even 
that  yardstick,  accurately  applied,  shows  a 
great  majority  of  the  newspapers  were  on  the 
'winning  side’  in  the  1940  and  the  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  Presidential  elections.  This 
lact  should  be  established  even  without  re- 
prding  election  results  as  related  vitally  to 
the  merit,  function  or  opinion  of  the  press. 

“The  method  of  the  critics,  and  which  we 
have  accepted  in  effect,  is  to  regard  each 
newspaper  as  a  national  publication  and  judge 
its  influence  by  the  national  result.  On  the 
contrary,  all  but  a  handful  of  us  are  exclit- 
sively  community  institutions  and  pride  our¬ 
selves  therein.  Our  business  is  conducted  on 
the  basis  of  an  immediate  region  ami  a  great 
proportion  of  our  effort  and  outlay  in  news 
coverage  is  in  that  direction.  In  this  is  our 
fundamental  appeal  to  reader  and  advertiser. 
It  is  our  primary  field  of  public  service.  The 
I  New  York  vote  is  not  a  criterion  of  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gajctte.  Perti¬ 
nent,  therefore,  in  relation  to  a  newspaper’s 
editorial  preference  between  the  Presidential 
candidates,  is  the  result  in  that  newspaper’s 
sphere  of  major  penetration — its  community 
in  a  broad  sense. 

“To  that  end,  your  filling  out  and  mailing 
the  enclosed  card  will  be  appreciated  deeply. 
We  are  confident  this  survey  will  tell  the 
country  that  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
instances,  communities  voted  for  the  prefer¬ 
ence  expressed  by  their  newspaper,  whether 
that  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Willkie.  TTiis 
^bould  reduce  the  point  to  its  proiwr  un¬ 
importance.” 

Summary  of  Raforat 

A  summary  of  the  returns  compiled 
by  the  Journal  as  of  April  9  follows, 
ponununity  being  defined  as  territory 
•n  which  the  newspaper  has  intensive 
coverage; 

74%  (755)  communities  went  with 
newspapers  where  newspapers  ex¬ 
pressed  a  preference. 

M%  (441  to  244)  communities  went 


Replies  to  Questionnaire 

for  Willkie  where  the  newspaper  sup¬ 
ported  Willkie. 

93%  (314  to  22)  communities  went 
for  Roosevelt  where  the  newspaper 
supported  Roosevelt. 

Newspaper  preferences  were  di¬ 
vided  in  the  returns  as  follows: 


28%  (336)  supported  Roosevelt. 
56%  (685)  supported  Willkie. 

16%  (191)  supported  neither. 

Those  proportions  are  fairly  close  to 
the  pre-election  results  of  the  sur¬ 
veys  made  by  Editor  &  Publisher  last 
August  and  October.  Circulations,  it 


STATE  ANALYSIS  OP  PRESIDENTIAL  SUPPORT 


state  Supported  RoofieTelt 

Supported  Willkie 

Supported  Neither 

Total 

Carried  by 

Carried  by 

CarrM  by  Carried  by 

Carried  by  Carried  by 

KoONevelt 

WUlkie 

KooAevelt 

Willkie 

Rooeevelt  Willkie 

Alabama  .... 

13 

1 

1 

15 

Arizona  . 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Arkansas  .... 

14 

1 

1 

6  1 

23 

California  . . . 

16 

1 

29 

25 

10  1 

82 

Colorado  .... 

4 

1 

16 

10  1 

23 

Connecticut  . 

2 

11 

4 

1 

18 

Delaware  . . . 

1 

1 

Florida  . 

11 

2 

9  1 

23 

Georgia  . 

15 

1 

2 

18 

Idaho  . 

3 

3 

1 

2 

9 

Illinois  . 

5 

6 

31 

8  4 

54 

Indiana  . 

8 

6 

10 

32 

2  6 

64 

Iowa  . 

1 

5 

23 

3  1 

33 

Kansas  . 

1 

40 

2 

43 

Kentucky  . . . 

10 

1 

2 

13 

Louisiana  . . . 

6 

1 

7 

14 

Maine  . 

1 

5 

6 

Maryland  . . . 

1 

3 

4 

Mass . 

6 

13 

10 

10  4 

43 

Michigan  . . . . 

1 

6 

35 

1  11 

54 

Minnesota  . . . 

1 

10 

11 

1 

23 

Mississippi  . . 

12 

2 

14 

Missouri  . . . . 

12 

1 

5 

14 

1  1 

34 

Montana  . . . . 

4 

6 

10 

Nebraska  . . . 

1 

13 

1 

15 

Nevada  . 

4 

2 

1 

7 

New  Hamp. . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

New  Jersey.. 

4 

5 

10 

1 

20 

New  Mexico. 

6 

4 

,  , 

3 

13 

New  York... 

5 

3 

8 

49 

1  2 

69 

No.  Carolina. 

19 

2 

5 

26 

No.  Dakota  . 

8 

8 

Ohio  . 

10 

5 

19 

29 

6  5 

74 

Oklahoma  . . 

21 

8 

5 

5 

39 

Oregon  .... 

1 

9 

6 

16 

Penna . 

7 

19 

37 

11  5 

79 

R.  I . 

5 

5 

So.  Carolina 

9 

1 

10 

So.  Dakota . . 

2 

1 

10 

13 

Tenn . 

8 

1 

5 

2 

3 

19 

Texas  . 

40 

13 

16 

69 

Utah  . 

1 

3 

2 

6 

Vermont  . . . 

9 

9 

Virginia  . . . 

14 

1 

5 

20 

Washington 

1 

6 

2 

3 

12 

West  Va.  ... 

10 

9 

1 

20 

Wisconsin  . . 

2 

5 

10 

6  3 

26 

Wyoming 

2 

2 

1 

1  1 

7 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

Total .... 

314 

22 

244 

441 

139  51 

1,212 

ELECTION 

Supptrttd 

ANALYSIS 

SupMTted 

lY  SIZE  OF  CITY 

Supported  CeainuRity  CeainuRity 

Recuvelt 

Willkie 

Neither  With  Apaiaet 

Newspaper  Newspaper 

Per- 

ecntaie 

POP.  TOTAL 

Carried  by 

FDR  WW 

Carried  by 
FDR  WW 

Carried  by 

FDR  WW 

Under 

5,000...  106 

29 

5 

9  50 

7 

6  79  14 

85% 

5,000  to 

10,000..  315 

84 

7 

43  124 

39 

18  208  50 

81% 

10,000  to 

25,000..  347 

84 

6 

58  142 

44 

13  226  64 

78% 

25,000  to 

50,000..  164 

38 

2 

38  58 

22 

6  96  40 

71% 

50,000  to 

100,000.  113 

43 

0 

20  31 

11 

8  74  20 

78% 

Over 

100,000.  167 

36 

2 

76  36 

16 

1  72  78 

48% 

1,212 

314 

22 

244  441 

139 

52  755  266 

74% 

will  be  recalled,  also  were  divided  in 
approximately  the  same  ratios. 

Where  the  newspapers  supported 
neither  candidate,  73%  (139)  of  the 
communities  voted  for  Roosevelt;  27% 
for  Willkie. 

Of  the  1,212  communities  for  which 
returns  were  available,  57.5%  (697) 
went  for  Roosevelt;  42.5%  (515)  for 
Willkie. 

A  breakdown  of  the  returns  by 
states  and  also  by  the  size  of  city  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Gorman  especially 
for  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  appears 
on  this  page.  Further  comment  on 
the  results  will  be  found  under  the 
head  “Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”  on  page 
64. 

■ 

Lowell  Mellett 
To  Address 
NEA  in  Florida 

National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  Meets  in  Jacksonville 
April  21-23 

Program  plans  for  the  56th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  convening  in  the  May¬ 
flower  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  April 
21-23,  were  announced  this  week  by 
President  Roy  A.  Brown,  San  Rafael 
(Cal.)  Independent. 

Working  in  co-operation  with  the 
Florida  Press  Association,  President 
Brown  has  developed  a  program  cov¬ 
ering  many  important  problems  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  non-metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  field.  With  a  minimum  of  set 
speeches  and  ample'time  fbr’  rbund- 
table  discussion,  the  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  brass-tack  informa¬ 
tion  to  those  who  attend. 

Among  the  guest  speakers  will  be 
Lowell  Mellett,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Government  Reports,  who  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  Wednesday  luncheon  ses¬ 
sion  on  “The  Newspapers  in  National 
Defense”;  W.  H.  Prentiss,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  speaking  at  the  Tues¬ 
day  luncheon;  Harold  Jacobs,  assis¬ 
tant  administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Governor  Spessard  Holland  of  Florida 
who  will  address  the  annual  NEA 
banquet  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Another  feature  of  the  convention 
at  the  opening  session  will  be  an- 
noimcement  of  winners  in  the  NtA 
better  newspapers’  contests.  Also,  at 
the  closing  banquet,  the  Amos  Award 
for  distinguished  service  to  commu¬ 
nity,  state  and  nation  will  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

During  the  course  of  the  three-day 
meeting,  many  intimate  problems  of 
the  hometown  newspapers  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed  by  competent 
newspaper  executives  in  this  field. 
There  will  be  an  illustrated  talk  on 
“How  a  Hometown  Daily  Is  Read” 
by  Charles  Allen,  assistant  dean  of 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism. 
Northwestern  University. 

A  tour  of  the  state  of  Florida  will 
take  place  after  the  close  of  the  con¬ 
vention. 

■ 

JURISDICTION  WAIVED 

Washington,  April  10 — The  Federal 
Commimications  Commission  has  de¬ 
clined  to  take  a  position  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  occupation  in  broadcast¬ 
ing  is  ground  for  requesting  defer¬ 
ment  from  selective  service  on  the 
theory  that  the  registrant  is  employed 
in  a  “national  defense  industry.”  The 
Commission  has  referred  the  matter  to 
selective  service  headquarters  without 
a  recommendation. 


EDITOR  5.  PUBLISHER 

DEFENSE  STRIKES  AND  WAR  IN  THE  BALKANS  INTERPRETED  BY  CARTOONISTS 


Ethridge  Calls 
N.  Y.  Meetings 
On  Radio  Issue 

Sets  April  20  for  Session 
Of  Committee.  April  22 
For  Publisher-Broadcasters 

The  first  meeting  of  Mark  Ethridge’s 
committee  of  publisher-broadcasters 
authorized  on  ^rch  28  to  act  on  the 
forthcoming  FCXT  hearings  on  joint 
ownership  of  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  will  be  held  in  New  York  on 
Sunday,  March  20,  Mr.  Ethridge  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

A  second  general  meeting  of  the 
newspaper-station  owners  has  been 
called  for  Tuesday,  April  22,  at  2  pjn. 
in  the  Empire  Room  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
informed  by  Mr.  Ethridge. 

Mr.  Ethridge,  who  is  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times  and  their  affiliated 
radio  station,  WHAS,  was  named  to 
represent  the  publisher-broadcasters 
at  their  March  ^  meeting  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf.  Between  75  and  100  of  the  150 
invited  attended  the  first  meeting.  Mr. 
Ethridge  has  invited  all  292  publisher- 
owners  of  U.  S.  stations  to  the  April 
22  meeting,  when  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  group  will  be  in  New 
York  for  the  AP-ANPA  conventions. 

Prior  to  announcing  the  personnel 
of  his  committee,  Mr.  Ethridge  made 
an  “exploratory  trip”  to  Washington 
last  week  which  included  a  visit  to 
the  White  House  on  April  3.  The  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters  said  he  “talked 
on  all  lines  with  President  Roosevelt,” 
including  the  newspaper-station  situ¬ 
ation.  Mr.  Ethridge  admitted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  “we  haven’t  done  anything 
about  legislation”  on  the  issues  con¬ 
fronting  the  publisher-broadcasters  he 
represents. 

According  to  Mr.  Ethridge,  there 
will  not  be  any  definition  of  the  issues 
faced  by  his  group  until  the  FCC  sets 
a  hearing  date.  The  Commission  or¬ 
der,  he  added,  probably  will  set  out 
what  the  FCC  is  going  to  inquire  into. 

Mr.  Ethridge’s  committee  has  no 
official  connection  with  the  ANPA  or 
the  NAB  His  job  as  chairman,  he 
said,  is  to  set  up  a  “fairly  big”  com¬ 


mittee  with  an  executive  or  steering 
committee  of  five  members,  and  to 
engage  counsel  for  the  forthcoming 
hearings. 

The  committee  represents  every 
phase  of  newspaper  station  interests, 
according  to  Mr.  Ethridge.  In  plan¬ 
ning  the  personnel  he  said  he  consid¬ 
ered  representation  geographically, 
and  with  regard  to  multiple  owner¬ 
ship,  independent  stations  and  the 
group  of  90  cities  each  with  one  station 
and  one  newspaper,  jointly  owned. 

His  letter  to  the  nation’s  292  pub¬ 
lisher  owners  of  stations  said  he  had 
received  assurances  that  at  least  rea¬ 
sonable  time  would  be  granted  and 
that  the  FCC  won’t  hurry  the  group  to 
the  hearing. 

Mr.  Ethridge  on  Thursday  an¬ 
nounced  his  committee,  comprising 
44  members,  as  follows: 

Harry  Ayers,  (Ala.)  .V/ur;  Charle> 

A.  Stauffer,  KTAK,  Phoenix.  Ariz. ;  \V.  C. 
Allsop,  I.,ittle  Rock.  Ark.;  Guy  Hain 

iltoii.  KKRN,  BakersfieUi,  ('al. ;  \V.  J.  Papt*. 
WURY,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  KuKene  Meyer, 
Post;  Sam  Kaufman,  li'ashiufftoii 
Star:  Ralph  Nicholson.  WDAE.  Tampa.  Kla. ; 
rninian  Green.  WFLA,  Tampa.  Fla.;  K.  M. 
Antrim.  C/uVutyo  Irihuitc:  F.  .\.  Miller. 
WSHT.  SiiUth  Hencl.  Ind.;  Gardner  Cowles, 
Jr..  Miniu  af^tlis  Star  Journal :  Marco  .Mt»r- 
row.  Capi>er  Publicaiitnis,  Inc.,  Topeka,  Kan.; 
Gene  Howe,  Atchison  (Kan.)  Globe:  C.  I*. 
Manslup,  Raton  Rouge  (I*a.>  Advocate:  John 
Ewing.  Shreirport  (I^.)  Times:  Guy  P.  (lan* 
nett.  l*ortla»ui  (Me.)  Press  Herald;  George  F*. 
Booth,  (Mass.)  Teiegram;  \V.  J. 

Scripp'*.  Detroit  Xeus;  Roy  RoWrts.  Kansas 
City  Star:  Ge(»rge  Burback.  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch:  Klzey  Rol>erts.  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times.  O.  S.  Warden,  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune;  H.  Doorly.  Omaha  H'orld  Herald; 
A.  H.  Kirchttfer.  Buffalo  (\.  Y.)  F.vening 
Wi'tos:  Gt»rd(*n  Gray,  BVrtj/oH-Aa/cm  Journal- 
Sentinel;  James  M.  Cox,  Jr,,  Atlanta  Journal. 
('harle>  McCabe.  Sew  York  AfiVrt^r;  Don 
*  Klias.  Asheville  (X.  C.)  Citisen-Times;  Xor- 
tnan  Black,  Fargo  (X.  D.)  Forum;  Hurlburt 
Taft,  Citwiiuiati  Times^Star;  E.  K.  Gaylord. 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman ;  Sheldon  Sackett. 

Bay  Tinurs,  Marshiield  (Ore.);  John  E. 
Person.  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun;  Roger  Peace, 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News;  Jack  Howard.  N.  P. 
World*Telegram;  Anion  Carter.  Fort  Worth 
iTex.)  Star-Telegram;  Palmer  Hovt,  Portland 
Oregonian:  J.  F.  Fitzpatrick.  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune:  Tennant  Bryan,  Richmond  News- 
Leader:  Walter  Damm.  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Tracy  S.  McCracken.  Cheyenne  (Wyo.) 
F.agle :  J.  H.  Tx>ng,  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Advertiser;  James  Chappell,  Birmingham  Stws. 

NAMES  "SPECIAL" 

The  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star  has  ap¬ 
pointed  J.  J.  Devine  &  Associates  as 
national  advertising  representatives. 


FDR  and  Lodge 
Address 
Gridiron  Club 

President  Attenc^  Spring 
Dinner  After  Missing 
Winter  One 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  5 — Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Republican  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  were  off-the-record  speakers 
tonight  at  the  annual  Spring  dinner  of 
the  Gridiron  Club. 

Brian  Bell,  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  Associated  Press,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Mylander  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade’s  Washington  Bureau  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  active  membership,  and 
Harold  Brayman,  correspondent  here 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle,  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  president.  Mr. 
Brayman  was  elected  to  the  office  at 
the  annual  meeting  preceding  the 
Winter  dinner  of  the  club. 

President  Roosevelt  was  ranking 
official  guest;  Lord  Halifax,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  from  Great  Britain,  led  the  long 
list  of  diplomats  attending,  and  Chief 
Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  topped 
the  invited  judiciary. 

The  program  of  skits  had  a  distinct 
international  flavor — “from  1776  down 
to  ‘H.R.1776.’  ”  Even  President  Bray- 
man’s  address  of  welcome  touched 
that  theme:  “There  are  more  English¬ 
men  in  Washington  today  than  in 
1814 — and  with  better  but  less  spec¬ 
tacular  intentions.” 

Referring  to  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  who  were  seated  with  him 
at  the  head  table,  the  club  president 
said:  “On  ray  right  sits  the  man  who 
came  to  dinner — and  we  welcome  him 
warmly.  On  my  left  sits  the  man  who 
went  to  lunch — and  that  just  about 
ties  it.” 

(President  Roosevelt’s  absence  from 
the  Winter  dinner  of  the  club  was 
interpreted  by  many,  including  club 
officials,  as  a  rebuff.  Vice-President 
Wallace  made  headlines  a  week  ago 
by  lunching  at  a  time  when  his  vote 
was  needed  to  break  a  tie  in  favor  of 
an  Administration  measure.) 

In  serious  vein,  Mr.  Brayman  con¬ 
tinued: 

“Here  in  America  the  lights  are  still 


lit;  here  we  help  carry  the  torch;  here 
the  Gridiron  shines;  here  democracy 
lives. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
here  in  this  last  major  capital  of  the 
world  where  we  may  gather  together 
around  the  bowl  and  the  table  and 
laugh  with  and  at  each  other.  As 
long  as  the  Gridiron  shines,  let  no  one  I 
tell  you  that  there  is  not  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  in 
America.  As  long  as  the  Gridiron 
shines,  let  no  one  deny  that  the  basic 
liberty  of  Americans  lives. 

“An  so  let  us  celebrate  it  tonight. 
Long  life  to  it.  Thumbs  up.  There’ll  : 
always  be  an  England.  'There’ll  al¬ 
ways  be  a  democracy  in  America  be- 
cause  we  know  how  to  use  our  liberty 
in  unity. 

“The  Gridiron  shines,  but  it  never 
burns.  It  gives  a  kindly  light,  and 
laughs  only  at  those  we  love.” 

Unlike  previous  programs  of  the 
Gridiron  Club,  which  is  composed 
largely  of  present  and  former  news¬ 
papermen,  tonight’s  skits  touched  > 
only  lightly  upon  the  press  and  had  i 
no  sketches  devoted  to  publishers. 

MelUtf,  Early  Lampooned 
Stephen  Early  and  Lowell  Mellett 
Presidential  secretaries  (the  latter  is 
also  director  of  the  Office  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Reports) ,  were  lampooned  in  an 
act  which  pictured  Early  assuring  the 
correspondents  they  may  publish 
“anything  we  will  let  you  print.”  To 
this  a  quartet  chorused: 

“We  know  the  New  Deal’s  publicitv* 
the  best  there  is  to  get. 

“We  know  the  press  has  always  been 
the  teacher’s  special  pet. 

“We’ll  print  the  news  regardless  of 
official  wrath  and  ire; 

“O,  yeah,  there’ll  be  no  censorship, 
jtist  listen  to  the  choir.” 

The  “choir”  at  that  point  emitted  a 
long,  derisive  whistle. 

Club  Member  Clifford  K.  Berryman 
tonight  rounded  out  44  years  of 
sketching  the  skits  for  the  first-page 
cartoon  which  is  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  and  sup¬ 
plies  Washington’s  closest  link  to  the 
actual  happenings  at  Gridiron  dinnen 
Mimeographed  copies  of  the  script  are 
made  available  to  the  press,  but  the 
highpoint  of  the  Star’s  coverage  fo 
nearly  half  a  century  has  been  the 
Berryman  cartoon  which  has  never 
since  the  turn  of  the  century,  faile< 
to  appear  on  the  following  Sunday. 


— Bruce  Ru-sell  in  Los  Angeles  Times,  April  4. 


— Edniunil  Duffy  in  Baltimore  Sun,  .Vpril  7. 


-  -Ty  M.'ihoii  in  Phihiilelphia  Bulletin,  .\pril  7. 
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Coudert  Bill  Hit  by 
New  York  Publishers 

The  Coudert  Bill  relating  to  obscene 
prints  and  articles  in  publications, 
passed  April  3  by  the  New  York  State 
Senate  and  Assembly,  is  now  before 
Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman  for  signing. 
An  amendment  to  the  bill  gives  the 
Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  upon  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Mayor  of  any  city, 
town  or  village  to  issue  an  injunction 
without  notice  enjoining  the  publica¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  matter  which 
is  obscene  under  the  penal  law. 

In  the  event  the  complainant 
succeeds  in  getting  an  injunction  the 
court  may  order  the  obscene  literature 
delivered  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
who  must  destroy  it.  If  the  matter  is 
held  not  to  be  obscene,  the  Mayor 
who  brought  the  action  is  not  liable 
for  any  costs  or  damages  nor  is  he 
obliged  to  give  any  bond  when  apply¬ 
ing  for  and  obtaining  the  injunction. 

The  effect  is  that  the  publisher  or 
distributor,  who  was  found  not  to  have 
published  obscene  matter  as  charged 
by  the  complainant,  would  not  have 
recourse  against  anyone,  and  if  the 
sale  of  an  issue  of  a  magazine  of  na¬ 
tional  distribution  were  thereby  pre¬ 
vented  in  the  state  it  would  cause  a 
substantial  loss  and  penalty  on  the 
publisher  from  loss  of  circulation  rev- 
,  enue  and  advertising  revenue,  and 

I  believe  one  reason  why  the  papers  also  a  substantial  loss  to  distributors, 
are  able  to  continue  improving,  even  However,  the  amendment  provides 
under  the  pressure  of  unusual  news  that  the  defendant  in  a  case  is  given 
demands,  is  that  they  paved  the  way  the  right  under  certain  other  provi- 
in  less  active  periods  when  there  was  sions  of  the  law  to  apply  for  remodi- 
time  to  study  and  adjust  standards  fication  or  modification  of  a  Mayor’s 

and  facilities.  They  are  a  good  ex-  injunction,  and  is  assured  a  prompt 

ample  of  the  beneficial  results  any  trial  after  he  files  an  answer.  The 

business  can  expect  when  it  takes  ad-  Coudert  Bill  was  passed  in  the  clos- 
vantage  of  its  opportunities.”  ing  days  of  the  legislature  and  cannot 


New  York  Herald  Tribune  Wins 
N.  W.  Ayer  Typography  Award 


PHILADELPHIA,  April  11 — The  New  in  a  period  of  competition  of  which  H.  A.  Batten,  president  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
York  Herald  Tribune  was  awarded  the  publishers  were  advised  in  ad-  &  Son,  Inc.,  said: 
the  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup,  highest  vance.  Representing  every  state,  the  “Total  newspaper  circulation  in  the 
recognition,  in  the  11th  Annual  Ex-  entries  in  the  various  classifications  United  States  has  recovered  several 
hibition  of  Newspaper  Typography,  were  divided  in  this  way:  126  stand-  millions  from  the  low  point  reached 
conducted  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  ard-size  papers  of  more  than  50,000  during  the  thirties,  and  is  apparently 
The  papor  was  selected  from  among  circulation;  316  standard-size  papjers  rising  toward  a  mark  which  will  com- 
a  total  of  1,038  entries  in  the  Exhibi-  of  from  10,000  to  50,000  circulation;  pare  favorably  with  totals  during  the 
tion,  which  was  op>en  to  all  English- 
language  dailies  in  the  United  States. 

The  award  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
excellence  in  typography,  make-up 
and  presswork. 

In  addition  to  the  Ayer  Cup  award, 

12  honorable  mentions  were  awarded 
to  p>ap>ers  in  the  four  circulation  and 
format  groups  as  follows: 

Standard-size  p>ap>ers  of  more  than 
50.000  circulation:  first  honorable 
mention,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch; 
second  honorable  mention.  New  York 
Times,  and  third  honorable  mention, 

Milwaukee  Journal. 

Standard-size  p>ap)ers  of  from  10,000 
to  50,000  circulation:  first  honorable 
mention.  Cape  Cod  (Hyannis,  Mass.) 

Standard  -  Times;  second  honorable 
mention,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal,  and 
third  honorable  mention,  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette. 

Standard-size  papiers  of  less  than 
10,000  circulation:  first  honorable 
mention,  Manchester  (Conn.)  Evening 
Herald;  second  honorable  mention, 

Alextntdria  (Va.)  Gazette,  and  third 
honorable  mention,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Tabloids,  regardless  of  circulation: 

first  honorable  mention,  PM,  New  -  -  .  .  - 

York;  second  honorable  mention,  1939.  A  p>ap>er  is  required  to  cppif  VA  AO  RTTOf^FT 

Meirsday,  Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  ®'^P  fl^ree  times  for  p^rma-  "u  a  i  o  » 

and  third  honorable  mention.  Wash-  p^ession  In  addition  to  having  ’  ^pril  8-Arguing 

ington  (D.  C.)  News.  v/on  the  cup  five  times,  the  Herald  fh^t  Virginia  is  not  spending  enough 

Judees  for  the  exhibition  were  Rav-  Tribune  also  received  honorable  men-  to  promote  its  “revenue-producing 
mond  CUp^r  tions  in  1932-33-34-35-36-37-40.  business/’  35  representatives  of  24 

and  veteran  newspaperman;  Melbert  The  New  York  Times,  which  was  ftate-vade  organizations  and  other 
B.  Cary,  president  of  the  American  awarded  second  honorable  mention,  interested  agencieshave  urged  Gov- 

Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  and  Herbert  won  the  Ayer  Cup  in  1940,  and  ®ynor  James  H.  Price  and  his  ad- 

Brucker,  associate  professor  of  the  had  won  two  legs  on  the  first  cup  visoiy  comrnittee  on  the  budget  to 

(^lumbia  University  Graduate  School  in  1933  and  1935.  In  addition,  it  has  provide  a  minimum  of  $316,000  in  the 

of  Journalism.  won  honorable  mentions  in  1933-35-  next  biennium  for  industrial  and  tour- 

In  making  the  awards,  the  judges  36-38-39.  The  Milwaukee  Journal  ist  promotion  advertising  of  the  Old 

commented  on  the  notable  improve-  had  previously  won  an  honorable  Dominion.  This  would  represent  an 

ment  in  typxigraphy  and  general  ap-  mention  in  1934.  This  is  the  first  time  increase  of  $180,000  over  the  appro- 

piearance  made  by  the  papiers  on  the  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  has  priation  for  advertising  for  the  cur- 

whole,  and  espiecially  in  the  group  been  among  the  winners.  rent  biennium,  none  of  which  is  avail- 

from  10,000  to  50,000  circulation.  In-  In  the  10,000  to  50,000  circulation  able  for  industrial  advertising.  The 
itial  eliminations  were  made  on  the  class,  neither  the  Dayton  Journal  nor  group  is  headed  by  Major  Raymond 

basis  of  the  page-one  appearance  of  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette  had  ever  D.  Bottom,  publisher,  Newport  News 

the  entries.  Final  eliminations  were  before  been  among  the  winners  of  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and  Times-Herald. 

based  on  examination  of  the  papers  honorable  mentions  in  the  annual  _  ■ 

from  beginning  to  end.  The  judges  competition.  3  AP  MEN  RETURN 

pointed^  out  that^  in  deciding  the  None  of  the  winners  in  the  under  Three  AP  foreign  correspondents  The  fifteenth 
awards  in  the  tabloid  group,  they  were  10,000  circulation  class  had  ever  be-  who  have  been  on  home  ^rloughs  Newspaper  Direc 

govemM  entirely  by  the  inside  make-  fore  received  awards,  and  in  the  tab-  sailed  April  5  on  the  Exeter  for  Lis-  vey  and  rate  b( 

P^P^rs.  loid  class  the  Washington  News  was  bon.  Lynn  Heinzerling  and  Edwin  week  by  the  C 

papers  in  the  exhibition  were  the  only  previous  winner,  having  re-  Shanke  are  returning  to  Berlin  and  Publishers  Ass( 

e^wns  of  M^ch  5,  the  date  having  oeived  an  honorable  mention  in  1940.  Charles  Foltz,  formerly  chief  at  Berne,  page  book  folio 

ueen  selected  by  lot  from  among  those  Commenting  on  the  exhibition,  is  going  to  Madrid  as  bureau  chief.  last  year. 
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Careful  Sales 
Planning  Urged  on 
Coast  Executives 

Lm -Angeles,  April  7 — Sales  man¬ 
agement’s  problems  of  the  present  and 
the  future,  with  sidelights  on  the  tools 
it  uses,  advertising  and  market  re¬ 
search,  were  clarified  for  500  delegates 
to  the  two-day  Pacific  Coast  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Sales  Elxecutives  which  closed 
Saturday. 

Warnings  that  accelerated  defense 
production  activities  will  bring  an  in¬ 
flationary  period  were  offset  with  sug¬ 
gestions  that  careful  sales  planning 
and  the  insistence  on  sound  govern¬ 
mental  financing  for  the  program  can 
soften  the  effect  of  any  subsequent 
economic  depression,  or  even  prevent 
it  entirely. 

Market  Research 

Effective  market  research  must  take 
into  account  four  schools  of  economic 
thought  active  in  the  country  today, 
Miller  McClintock,  technical  director 
of  the  Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  said. 

One  school  is  for  “full-out”  state 
socialism  or  communism,  its  pro¬ 
ponents  selling  their  philosophy  in 
subtle  ways,  and  making  some  prog¬ 
ress  because  “if  the  American  people 
can  be  brought  to  believe  that  they 
can  enjoy  the  ‘good  life’  only  through 
some  such  economy,  then  that  is  the 
economy  which  they  are  going  to 
have.” 

The  second  school  is  closely  related 
to  the  first,  and  believes  in  detailed 
control  of  business  by  government. 
The  third  believes  in  a  disciplined 
system  of  free  competitive  enterprise, 
a  production  and  distribution  system 
subject  to  reasonable  public  limita¬ 
tions. 

The  fourth  school  “is  not  a  pleasant 
subject,”  a  school  of  imlimited  preda¬ 
tory  merchandising,  of  which  sub¬ 
stantial  remnants  remain.  It  “is  prob¬ 
ably  a  much  greater  danger  to  the 
future  of  America  than  are  the  direct 
activities  of  those  who  would  destroy 
all  private  enterprise,”  he  said. 
“Some  of  the  most  destructive  ele¬ 
ments  in  it  are  made  up  of  sheer 
ignorance  of  the  most  fimdamental 
marketing  facts  and  principles.  Here 
the  blundering  ignoramus  may  do 
more  harm  to  business  in  one  sea¬ 
son  than  a  dozen  powerful  commxmist 
groups.” 

These  schools  color  and  direct  every 
selling  merchandising  activity,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Gaia  ia  Retail  Solas 

Retail  sales  in  the  United  States  in 
1941  should  show  a  gain  of  from  10% 
to  15%,  Neil  Petree,  president  of 
Barker  Bros.,  Los  Angeles  home  fur- 
nishhig  firm,  declared.  Estimates  of 
probable  consumer  income  increases 
this  year  are  around  12%,  he  said. 

Arthur  H.  Motley,  vice-president, 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co., 
warned  that  the  country  faces  a  de¬ 
pression  whether  we  enter  the  war 
or  not,  but  “it  will  be  possible  to 
soften  its  effect  by  intelligently  plan¬ 
ning  now.  Hiat  planning,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  centers  around  the  sale  of  goods 
and  services  of  all  sorts,  not  only  in 
our  domestic  market,  but  in  foreign 
markets.”  Because  the  emphasis  is 
all  on  production  at  this  time,  he  said, 
the  end  of  the  war  will  see  us  as 


unprepared  for  peace  as  we  have  been 
for  battle.  Selling,  he  said,  has  been 
slighted  in  comparison  with  other  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  should  have  an  equal 
standing  in  schools  with  law  and 
medicine. 

Irving  Fisher,  professor  emerihis  of 
economics,  Yale  University,  said  he 
had  “no  hesitation  in  forecasting  a 
boom”  in  view  of  the  recent  seven 
billion  dollar  appropriation,  and  that 
“this  boom  is  sure  to  turn  into  harm¬ 
ful  inflation  unless  the  proper  remedy 
is  applied.”  He  advocated  reforms  in 
the  monetary  system  severing  the  tie 
between  bank  loans  and  deposits  sub¬ 
ject  to  check,  which  he  said  would 
reduce  the  possibility  of  the  defense 
appropriation  being  financed  through 
bonds  sold  to  banks  for  new  credits. 
That  money  would  not  be  pre-exist¬ 
ing  money,  but  new  deposits  subject 
to  check  which  never  existed  before. 
“It  would  in  effect  increase  our  money 
supply  by  from  20%  to  25%,”  he 
said.  “If  this  happens  inflation  will 
be  unavoidable.” 

■ 

Says  Retailers  Should 
Double  Advertising 

Detroit,  Mich.,  April  7 — Retail  mer¬ 
chants  face  an  imperative  need  for 
doubling  advertising  appropriations 
during  the  defense  drive,  L.  Rohe 
Walter,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Flintkote  Co.,  told  a  joint  meeting  of 
five  advertising  and  printing  organi¬ 
zations  at  the  Adcraft  Club  of  Detroit 
April  4.  Walter  pointed  out  that  the 
Detroit  area  has  about  one-sixth  of 
all  the  defense  business  contracted  for 
so  far. 

“Some  idea  of  what  this  will  mean 
in  retail  business  may  be  estimated 
from  its  effect  in  other  communities,” 
he  said.  “Charlestown,  Ind.,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  population  from  400  to 
4,000  in  a  few  months.  Kansas  City 
has  added  25,000  workers  to  its  popu¬ 
lation.  In  the  Detroit  area  we  have 
not  had  much  of  an  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation  yet  because  the  additional  fac¬ 
tories  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

“Normally  63  per  cent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income  is  paid  to  salary  and 
wage  earners.  They  will  get  a  larger 
proportion  this  year. 

“New  workers  and  their  wives  who 
will  establish  shopping  habits  will  be 
coming  to  your  commimity.  It  is  up 
to  the  retailer  to  tell  them  where  to 
buy,  to  tell  them  how  Government 
controls  will  affect  certain  merchan¬ 
dise,  to  advise  them  what  to  stock  up 
on,  to  tell  them  about  substitute  ma¬ 
terials. 

“The  retailer  must  go  beyond  tell¬ 
ing  his  prospective  customers  about 
merchandise.  He  must  use  part  of  hb 
newspaper  space  to  explain  how  he 
can  help  them  in  their  buying  prob¬ 
lems  during  the  next  several  months 
which  will  certainly  be  the  most  per¬ 
plexing  that  the  buyer  and  especially 
the  housewife,  have  ever  experienced. 
The  retailer  who  fails  to  serve  his  cus¬ 
tomers  by  newspaper  advertising,  as 
well  as  sell  them,  will  certainly  lose 
their  good  will  and  pass  up  a  chance 
to  attract  new  friend.” 

GENERAL  CIG^Ui  ADS 

General  Cigar  Co.  will  release  copy 
on  its  Van  Dyck  cigars  this  month  in 
newspapers  in  Chicago  and  key  mar¬ 
kets  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Ads  will 
average  a  half  a  page  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  ciHitinue  through  June. 
Fedccal  Advertisiag  Agency  handles 
the  account. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

ROBEIRT  E.  LUSK  has  joined  Ted 

Bates,  Inc.,  Advertising  Agency,  as 
executive  vice-president.  Mr.  Lusk 
has  been  with 
Benton  &  Bowles, 

Inc.,  for  eight 
years  where  he 
was  a  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  direc¬ 
tor  handling  the 
General  Foods 
and  Colgate- 
Palmolive  -  Peet 
accounts.  P  r  e  - 
viously,  he  was 
advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  R.  H. 

Macy&Co.  R.  E.  Lusk 

Walter  H. 

Hacerty,  formerly  copy  and  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  is  now 
affiliated  with  Advance  Advertising, 
Chicago  agency,  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Theodore  Wells  Sizer,  formerly  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Jim  Handy  Organiza¬ 
tion, 

Harold  P.  Sigwalt  has  joined  the 
Paulson-Gerlach  &  Associates,  Inc., 
Milwaukee  advertising  agency.  He 
has  been  advertising  manager  for  sev¬ 
eral  industrial  concerns,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  the  advertising  ser¬ 
vice  division  of  E.  F.  Schmidt  Co., 
Milwaukee;  account  executive  of 
Evans  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency, 
and  associated  with  W.  Ellzey  Brown 
&  Associates,  Chicago. 

Thomas  Jack  HsmY,  formerly  of  the 
Toronto  office  of  N.  W.  Ayer  Jr  Son, 
has  joined  the  staff,  of  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  of  that  agency  as  a  service  execu¬ 
tive. 

F.  E.  Ross,  refrigeration  advertising 
manager  for  the  Westinghouse  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  has  been  called 
to  a  year’s  active  duty  at  the  U.  S. 
Army  Infantry  School  at  Fort  Banning, 
Georgia.  A  captain  in  the  Infantry 
Reserve,  he  will  serve  as  an  instruc¬ 
tor  on  the  faculty  of  the  Infantry 
School.  Mr.  Ross  has  been  given  a 
one-year  leave  of  absence.  J.  R. 
Clemens,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
Range  and  Water  Heater  Advertising, 
will  take  over  Mr.  Ross’s  work. 

The  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  New  York,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Daniel 
Clarke  Loizeaux  as  art  director. 

Vitamins  Plus,  Inc.,  announces  that 
E.  D.  McDaniel,  previously  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  of  White 
Laboratories,  has  been  named  pres¬ 
ident  Mr.  McDaniel  will  also  be 
manager  of  the  Vitamin  Products  De¬ 
partment  of  Vick  Chemical  Company, 
with  which  Vitamins  Plus  is  affiliated. 

Allen  A.  Funt,  account  executive 
and  copy  director  at  the  Franklin 
Bruck  Advertising  Corp.,  New  York, 
and  formerly  copy  and  radio  director 
at  the  White-Lowell  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  has  resigned. 

Colonel  K.  G.  Martin,  who  for  the 
past  several  years  has  been  the  head 
of  the  merchandising  department  of 
the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc., 
has  been  called  into  active  service 
with  the  Motor  Transpiort  Service  at 
Camp  Lee,  Va. 

Edward  Beckman,  New  York  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerae  for  the  past  five  years  has 
joined  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 


Carl  Pearson,  reporter  and  copy 
reader  for  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce  for  six  years,  has  been 
transferred  from  Chicago  to  handle 
the  New  York  insurance  assignment 
lor  his  paper. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts  i 

BROWNE  VINTNERS  CO.,  INC,  dis¬ 
tributors  of  Hunter  Baltimore  Rye 
Whiskey,  have  annoimced  that  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  will 
carry  the  first  advertisements  in  a  new 
campaign  for  Hunter.  It  is  to  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  full  page  ads  in  color  in 
magazines,  outdoor  signs,  and  tied  up 
with  a  comprehensive  plan  of  dealer 
promotion.  White-Lowell  Company  is 
the  agency. 

C.  Wendell  Muench  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  is  now  placing  the  advertising 
on  Airy  Fairy  Flour,  a  product  of 
Commander  Larabee  Milling  Company, 
Minneapolis.  Mason  Webster,  Inc.^ 
Minneapolis  agency,  continues  to  place 
the  advertising  on  Miss  Minneapolis 
Flour, 

Campbell -Mithun,  Inc.,  Minneapolis 
agency,  is  now  handling  the  adver¬ 
tising  on  Robinhood  Flour,  a  product 
of  International  Milling  Co.,  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  has  awarded 
its  1941  advertising  account  to  Mark 
Byron  of  Miami,  who  was  selected  in 
competition  with  five  other  state  agen¬ 
cies.  The  summer  program  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $5,000  will  start  in  May, 
newspaper  space  in  the  southwest  be¬ 
ing  used  for  the  most  part. 

Stating  that  “the  use  of  our  Port¬ 
land  (Oregon)  plant  for  aircraft  parts 
manufacture  will  not  interrupt  our 
long-term  program  for  the  promotion 
of  our  coal  stoker,”  the  Iron  Fireman 
Manutacturing  Company  this  week 
announced  a  15%  increase  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  budget  for  1941.  The  company 
is  concentrating  most  of  its  stoker 
manufacturing  operations  in  its  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Toronto  plants.  The  allot¬ 
ment  for  dealer  co-operative  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  for  factory 
newspaper  insertion  has  been  en¬ 
larged  25%. 

Naylee  Chemical  Company,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  makers  of  Nalon  soapless 
suds  cubes,  has  appointed  Rose- 
Martin,  Inc.,  to  direct  its  advertising 
and  merchandising  activities.  News¬ 
papers  and  radio  will  be  used. 

Adrian  Bauer  Advertising  Agency, 

'  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  to 
.  handle  the  advertising  campaign  of 
Stephen  Girard  Garage,  Inc.,  located 
,  in  the  new  “Building  of  Tomorrow”  at 
Eighth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Newspapers  and  direct  mail 
will  be  used.  Bauer  has  also  been 
appointed  to  handle  a  new  campaign 
for  Alexander  Kerr  Brothers  Co.,  of 
‘  the  safe  city,  one  of  the  oldest  salt 
companies  in  the  country.  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  stress  the  completion  of 
the  firm’s  new  I^iladelphia  office  and 
warehouse  building. 

Lord  &  TTiomas,  Los  Angeles,  has 
I  been  appointed  advertising  agency 
for  ViTAPLEx,  a  new  liquid  vitamin 
'  concentrate. 

Sterling  Beeson,  Inc.,  Toledo,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  agency 
for  Textileather  Corporation,  Toledo. 

The  E.  E.  Dickinson  Company  of 
;  Essex,  Connecticut,  America’s  largest 
(Continued  on  pope  .20) 
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Coffee  Copy 
In  Midwest 


Its  1  By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 
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recently  in  this  space  we  sug¬ 
gested  that  too  much  of  modern  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  seems  to  be  directed  to 
a  “hep  cat”  audience,  and  the  quot- 
,  able  responses  were  few  and  far  be- 
j  tween. 

j  Now  we  hear  from  Glen  Jocelyn, 


I 

! 
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I 


I 
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copy  director  of  Sherman  K.  Ellis  & 
Co,  Chicago,  who  says: 

"^ince  the  middle  of  February  I’ve 
wanted  to  doff  my  derby  to  you,  in 
spiOTciative  salute,  for  your  swell 
article  on  ‘hep  cat’  copy.  Although 
commuting  between  our  New  York 
and  Chicago  offices  has  delayed  this 
letter,  it  has  given  me  plenty  of  op- 
Portunity  to  get  together  a  prize  col- 
■•ction  of  horrible  examples  of  the 
:  ^  of  ads  that  inspired  your  criti- 
=wn.  Good  Lord,  I  didn’t  realize  there 
wwe  so  many  of  them! 

Are  the  writers  just  superficial  and 
“y-^r  are  they  blind  to  the  drama 
and  interest  that  are  often  so  obvious 
®  the  products  they  wander  so  far 
afield  to  make  exciting?” 

Tardon  me  for  beating  the  drum 
for  my  own  staff,  but  I  believe  the 
attached  proofs  demonstrate  how  you 
get  plenty  of  attention  if  you 
to  your  own  copy  problem,  and 
try  to  borrow  some  far-fetched 

eye-catcher.’  ” 

,  ^ctically  every  wife  (and  hus- 
too)  knows  that  men  are  ‘cross 
js  *  bear’  till  they’ve  had  their  break- 
coffee  .  .  .  that  they  ‘bark’  when 
®ey  feel  cross,  or  something  goes 
So  our  writers  and  art  direc¬ 
tors  decided  to  interpret  these  literal 


situations  for  McLaughlin’s  Manor 
House  Coffee. 

“The  result  is  one  of  the  most 
talked-about  campaigns  in  Chicago. 
Men  and  women  are  writing  in  to  say 
how  much  they  enjoy  and  appreciate 
the  ads  —  and  to  suggest  illustra¬ 
tions  for  additional  ones  in  the  same 
series. 

“And  as  for  sales,  the  line  on  the 
chart  keeps  climbing  straight  up  every 
month.” 

Each  piece  of  Manor  House  copy, 
six  columns  by  200  lines,  is  based  on 
a  clever  play  on  words  in  the  head¬ 
line,  followed  by  a  large  humorous 
illustration.  Shown  here  are  two  of 
the  insertions.  Other  headlines  say: 
“Does  your  husband  Balk,  when  you 
say  ‘Pass  your  Cup’?”,  “Does  your 
husband  Duck  out  of  the  Second 
Cup?”,  and  “If  your  husband  doesn’t 
Purr  when  you  pour  the  coffee.  .  .  .” 
The  follow  line  in  each  ad  is,  “Better 
change  to  McLaughlin  Manor  House 
Coffee.”  The  small  text,  illustrated 
by  small,  smart  cartoons,  says  in 
part:  “Hurry,  Hurry,  Dear  Lady — 
join  the  big  parade!  Every  month, 
more  than  six  thousand  coffee  lovers 
are  changing  to  Manor  House.  .  .  . 
Unlike  other  coffees.  Manor  House  is 
protected  even  after  you  open  it.  The 
seal-tight  cap  and  rubber  ring  reseal 
the  freshness  every  time  you  close 
the  jar.” 

■^e  campaign  is  appearing  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  seven  other 
midwest  cities.  We  learn  that  grocers 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  copy 
and  the  display  material  furnished 
them. 

Unexpected  “Thank  You" 

LAST  WEEK  an  unusual  advertise¬ 
ment  appeared  in  Edtor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  on  Page  31.  'Ktled  “Many 
Thanks”  it  said:  “We  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  our  sincere 
thanks  to  the  432  newspapers  .  .  . 
their  local  display  managers,  na¬ 
tional  representatives  and  research 
directors  .  .  .  who  so  graciously  con¬ 
tributed  with  us  in  our  recent 
‘National  Distribution  of  Shoes’  sur¬ 
vey.” 

The  ad  was  signed  by  Westheimer 
and  Company,  St.  Louis. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  copy 
was  read  and  appreciated.  For  lo, 
these  many  years,  agencies  have  been 
making  heavy  merchandising  requests 
of  newspaper  with  never  a  “Thank 
You.” 

The  story  behind  advertisement  has 
a  man-bites-dog  twist. 

Several  mon&  ago,  the  St.  Louis 
agency  sent  out  lengthy  question¬ 
naires  to  local  advertising  managers 
of  almost  1,000  newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast,  requesting  information  on 
the  distribution  of  men’s  and  women’s 
shoes  in  these  various  markets — in¬ 
cluding  such  data  as  names  of  retail 
shoe  outlets,  classification  of  outlets 
according  to  tjrpe  of  merchandise  sold, 
brands  of  shoes  carried,  retail  linage 
for  the  past  year,  etc. 

Said  the  agency: 

“Strangely  enough,  it  seems  that 
newspapers  are  evidently  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  thanked  for  services 


rendered  to  advertising  agencies. 
This  fact  was  revealed  in  replies  re¬ 
ceived  in  response  to  letters  addressed 
to  representatives  who  had  rendered 
personal  service  in  connection  with 
the  survey. 

“Because  of  the  gratifying  response 
to  the  sui'vey,  we  decided  publicly 
to  thank  the  newspapers  which  had 
been  so  helpful  in  supplying  other¬ 
wise  unobtainable  information.  But 
until  receipt  of  letters  from  newspa¬ 
per  representatives,  we  had  no  inkling 
that  our  thanks  would  be  so  un¬ 
expected.  The  newspapers’  co-opera¬ 
tion  was  all  the  more  appreciated  be- 
because  it  was  given  without  any 
definite  assurance  that  a  schedule 
would  result.” 

■ 

'Talk-A- Vision"  Introduced 

NEWEST  WRINKLE  in  the  retail 

merchandising  field  was  pioneered 
last  week  by  R.  H.  Macy’s  department 
store  in  New  York.  It  is  “Talk-A- 
Vision,”  an  automatic  movie  machine 
with  sound  which  delivers  regular 
movie  entertainment  shorts  and  vocal 
and  colored-slide  sales  messages.  It 
is  said  to  achieve  “potent  point  of 
sale  and  controlled  advertising.” 

Installed  in  the  store’s  garden  de¬ 
partment,  Talk-A-Vision  made  its 
first  public  appearance  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  Macy’s  and  the  seed  ven¬ 
dors  whose  products  Macy’s  is  retail  - 
ing. 

Interspaced  between  several  reg¬ 
ular  Talk-A-Vision  straight  enter¬ 
tainment  shorts,  both  Macy’s  and  the 
seed  vendors  carried  their  sales  mes¬ 
sage  to  large  crowds  by  means  of 
spoken  announcements  and  colored 
slides. 

“Within  an  hour  after  the  machine's 
appearance  in  the  garden  department, 
we  were  required  to  use  chains  and 
other  traffic  devices  to  control  the 
large  crowds  attracted  by  the  Talk- 
A-Vision  night  club,  light  opera  and 
educational  movie  shorts,”  the  store 
said. 

The  presentation  was  limited  by 
store  officials  to  six  2%-minute  enter¬ 
tainment  shorts,  each  separated  by 
six  18-second  colored  slides  of  flowers 
and  copy  carrying  the  sales  message 
of  the  seed  vendors.  Macy’s  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  was  contained  in 
the  six  15-second  vocal  announce¬ 
ments  immediately  preceding  each  en¬ 
tertainment  short. 

The  device  is  controlled  by  Talk-A- 
Vision,  Inc.,  250  W.  57th  Street,  New 
York. 

PACKARD  CAMPAIGN 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  will  launch 
a  large  space  newspaper  campaign 
on  its  new  Clipper  model  in  800  pa¬ 
pers  beginning  the  last  of  April.  With 
ads  measuring  from  500  to  1500  lines, 
this  is  the  first  time  in  recent  years 
that  Packard  has  used  large  space  in 
papers  on  an  extensive  scale.  Ads  of 
about  1500  lines  were  run  last  fall 
but  these  were  confined  to  about  40 
cities.  The  present  campaign  will  run 
from  two  to  four  weeks.  Young  & 
Rubicam  handles  the  account. 

GENERAL  FOODS  ADS 

General  Foods  will  use  58  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Pennsylvania  and  11  papers  on 
the  West  Coa^  for  a  spring  campaign 
on  Certo  and  Sure-Jell,  pectin  prod¬ 
ucts  used  in  making  jellies.  In  the 
Pennsylvania  papers  the  ads,  measur¬ 
ing  about  70  lines,  will  feature  Certo. 
Some  of  the  West  Coast  ads,  measur¬ 
ing  from  1200  down  to  600  lines  will 
be  in  color.  These  will  feature  Sure- 
Jell.  The  campaign  will  continue 
throughout  the  summer. 


Unusual  Institutional  copy  being  used  by 
the  British  Columbia  Telephone  Company. 
It  has  a  dual  aim,  to  keep  subscribers  sold 
on  the  service  and  to  emphasize  to  non¬ 
subscribers  the  emergency  value  of  a  tele¬ 
phone.  Ads  are  four  columns  by  1 1  inches. 
Copy  is  supervised  and  placed  by  N.  F. 
Pullen,  publicity  and  advertising  manager 
of  the  company. 

Tarleton  Heads 
Getchell  Agency 

John  V.  Tarleton,  co-founder  of  the 
J.  Stirling  Getchell  advertising 
agency,  was  elected  president  of  the 
agency  this  week.  Formerly  vice- 
president,  he  succeeds  Mr.  Getchell 
who  died  last  winter. 

Paul  Hollister,  who  joined  the 
agency  last  year,  has  been  named 
vice-president.  He  was  formely  vice- 
president  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn  and  vice-president  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

According  to  the  announcement,  the 
management  and  control  of  the  agency 
are  now  vested  in  the  principals  active 
in  the  operation  of  the  business 
through  the  purchase  of  the  common 
stock  holdings  of  Mr.  Getchell.  Other 
officers  who  have  just  been  elected 
are  M.  P.  Franceschi,  vice-president 
and  general  manager;  E.  G.  Nickerson, 
vice-president  and  chairman  of  the 
plan  board;  Frank  R.  Griffin,  vice- 
president;  Harry  T.  Mitchell,  vice- 
president;  William  E.  Berchtold,  vice- 
president;  Charles  McCormack,  trea¬ 
surer;  and  Orville  H.  Schell,  Jr.,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  agency 
in  1931,  Mr.  Tarleton  and  Mr.  Getchell 
worked  together  at  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Lennen  &  Mitchell. 

■ 

MICfflGAN  TOURIST  ADS 

Michigan’s  four  tourist  associations 
have  agreed  to  contribute  $5,000  each 
from  state  appropriations  for  tourist 
advertising  to  permit  the  state  to  con¬ 
duct  a  “worth  while”  campaign  by 
publicizing  the  state  as  a  whole.  Au¬ 
ditor  General  Vernon  J.  Brown  has 
announced.  The  four  agencies  each 
was  given  $30,000  in  a  legislative  bill 
passed  and  signed  last  month  by.Gov. 
Murray  VanWagoner.  The  general 
state  advertising  program  is  being 
arranged  by  the  Stevens  Advertising 
Agency,  of  Grand  Rapids. 

HEADS  AD  EXHIBITS 

Aubrey  F.  Murray,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  has  accepted  appoint¬ 
ment  as  chairman  of  the  newspaper 
advertising  exhibits,  sponsored  by  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  at  the  spring  and  fall  con¬ 
ventions. 
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Axis  Capitals  Suppress 
News  11  Hours  Daily 


AN  11-HOUR  BLACKOUT  DAILY  of 

regular  communications  channels 
used  by  foreign  correspondents  was 
imposed  by  Berlin,  Rome  and  other 
Axis  capitals  in  Europe  on  Monday 
night,  April  7,  on  the  heels  of  a  full 
day’s  shutdown  of  news  transmission 
shortly  after  the  Balkan  blitzkrieg 
began  Saturday. 

The  embargo  on  news  dispatches 
between  8  p.m.  and  7  a.m.  in  Berlin 
and  Rome  (1  p.m.  to  midnight,  east¬ 
ern  standard  time)  was  renewed  daily. 
It  was  still  in  effect  Thursday  night 
as  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press 
and  editors  in  New  York  had  no  indi¬ 
cation  whether  the  restrictive  measure 
is  to  be  of  brief  or  long  duration. 

Little  Fresh  News  Ireadcast 

During  the  same  hours.  New  York 
time,  communications  for  correspond¬ 
ents  are  severed  by  Himgary,  Ru¬ 
mania  and  Bulgaria. 

Several  wire  service  editors  in  New 
York  said  the  blackout  had  shut  off 
all  important  official  news  during  the 
affected  period.  Another  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  listening  posts  are  picking 
up  some  DNB  and  other  semi-official 
broadcasts  ol  news  which  lessen  the 
practical  effect  of  the  shutdown  of 
communications.  On  this  point  he 
was  at  issue  with  another  editor  who 
said  that  little  if  any  fresh  news,  and 
most  of  it  secondary,  had  been  broad¬ 
cast  during  the  blackout  periods. 

One  result  has  been  a  flood  of 
dammed  up  news  for  morning  papers 
starting  shortly  before  1  a.m.,  causing 
what  one  editor  described  as  “a  ter¬ 
rific  flurry”  in  New  York.  This  edi¬ 
tor  thought  the  Axis  order  was  work¬ 
ing  a  hardship  on  the  night  wires  and 
morning  papers. 

When  the  news  embargo  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  Berlin  Monday,  no  ex¬ 
planations  were  advanced  either  by 
the  Propaganda  Ministry  or  by  the 
press  section  of  the  foreign  office.  It 
was  inferred,  however,  that  the  shut¬ 
down  had  been  decreed  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  as  the  result  of  the  extension 
of  the  theatre  of  war  to  the  Balkans. 

In  Rome  it  was  announced  that  the 
nightly  cessation  of  all  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  foreign  countries  un¬ 
til  further  notice  was  “for  strategic 
reasons  of  military  secrecy.” 

Writers  Flee  lelgrade 

Developments  in  Yugoslavia  came 
principally  from  Berlin  or  Axis 
sources.  Only  two  pickups  of  broad¬ 
casts  by  14udljana,  Yugoslav  radio, 
were  made  up  to  Wednesday.  One 
oflScial  call  got  through  from  the 
southern  part  of  Yugoslavia  to  the 
coimtry’s  ministry  at  Berne. 

Arthur  S.  Lane,  U.  S.  minister  at 
Belgrade,  advised  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  Monday  that  six  American  news¬ 
papermen  accompanied  him  when  the 
Yugoslav  capital  was  bombed  by  the 
Germans.  All  were  reported  safe. 
His  message  mentioned  Raymond 
Brock,  Nev  York  Times;  Michael 
Chiningo,  International  News  Service; 
Russell  Hill,  Neto  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Robert  St.  John,  Associated 
Re^  but  two  correspondents  named 
Bevis  and  Brown  were  not  immedi- 
atriy  idpntifi«»d  It  is  believed  the 
last  named  aaan  is  Cecil  Brown,  CBS 
aorrespondent  who  was  recently  or- 
cEned  to  leave  Rome. 

None  ai  these  correspondents  had 
bemi  able  to  contact  his  o£Bce  up  to 
WMbmiBy.  O&ers  who  were  re¬ 
ported  in  Yugoslavia  when  the  inva¬ 
sion  started  have  net  been  heard  fr<»n. 
They  ineliuded  Max  Harrelson,  AP; 
Leon-  Im  Kay,  Onked  Press;  Desider 


Geleji,  INS;  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  New 
York  Times,  and  Sam  Brewer,  Chica¬ 
go  Times. 

^ter  the  invasion  began  Berlin 
came  through  from  midnight  to  3  a.m. 
Sunday,  New  York  time;  then  Rome 
and  Berlin  were  not  heard  from  until 
nearly  3  ajn.  Monday.  The  news  em¬ 
bargo  was  announced  almost  imme¬ 
diately. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  New  York  that 
if  the  ban  is  continued  after  April  27, 


when  daylight  saving  time  goes  into 
effect  in  many  U.  S.  communities, 
communication  with  the  Axis  capitals 
will  be  shut  off  and  resumed  one  hour 
later  than  at  present. 

George  Weller,  Chicago  Daily  News 
correspondent,  reached  Salonika  from 
Athens  before  the  fighting  began  and 
was  not  heard  from  after  the  Germans 
took  that  Aegean  port  until  April  10. 
Several  other  correspondents  were 
reported  attached  to  B.E.F.  forces 
which  moved  in  from  Libya  but  ap¬ 
parently  all  had  encountered  censor¬ 
ship  difficulties. 

Allied  stories  of  the  Balkan  war 
were  confined  to  official  communiques 
issued  in  Athens. 


PULITZER  DESK  GIVEN  TO  COLUMBIA 


THE  hand-carved  oak  desk  at  which 

Joseph  Pulitzer  worked  as  editor  of 
the  New  York  World  for  the  first 
seven  of  his  28  years  as  owner  of  the 
paper  was  presented  Tuesday  night 
to  Columiba  University,  New  York 
City,  by  James  Wright  Brown,  Sr., 
president  of  Editor  &  Pubusher,  who 
acquired  it  from  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  sons 
for  his  collection  of  journalistic  an¬ 
tiques  in  1931  when  the  New  York 
Telegram  absorbed  the  World. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  had  the  desk  made  for 
himself  when  he  bought  the  World  in 
1883.  At  this  desk  he  worked  in  the 
old  building  at  32  Park  Row  and  on 
completion  in  1890  of  the  new  building 
at  53-63  Park  Row  it  was  moved  into 
his  private  office  on  the  15th  floor,  in 
the  drum  of  the  Dome,  where  it  stood 
during  the  occupancy  of  that  room  by 
his  sons  Ralph  and  Herbert  Pulitzer. 

The  presentation  was  made  by 
Arthur  T.  Robb,  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  in  a  ceremony  in  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  which  was 
founded  under  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Pulitzer’s  will.  ’The  observance  fol¬ 
lowed  a  dinner  in  the  Press  Club 
marking  the  94th  aniversary  of  the 
publisher’s  birthday.  He  died  in  1911. 

Tlie  desk  containing  99  cubby-holes 
and  10  drawers  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes  was  accepted  for  the  university 
by  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  the 
schooL  It  will  be  placed  on  permanent 
display  in  the  journalism  library  to¬ 
gether  with  a  framed  letter  from  Mr. 
Brown  outlining  its  history. 

Mr.  Robb,  in  presenting  the  desk, 
reviewed  Mr.  Puiltzer’s  career.  “Joseph 
Pulitzer  would  have  demoli^ed  in 
one  editorial  the  thesis  of  Secretary 
Ickes  that  a  newspaper  was  out  of 
tune  with  public  thought  because  the 
candidates  it  favored  for  public  office 
met  with  defeat,  repeated  defeat,  at 
the  polls,”  he  said.  “He  knew  politics. 


He  recognized  realities.  He  refused  to 
support  Bryan  on  a  Free  Silver  plat¬ 
form  in  1896,  but  stated  his  reasons 
so  cogently  that  the  paper  did  not 
suffer.  Other  Democratic  papers  which 
rejected  the  party  standard-bearer 
went  to  the  wall  as  a  consequence. 
The  World  gave  Bryan  no  support  in 
1900,  and  again  it  did  not  suffer. 

“The  World  had  little  enthusiasm 
for  Parker  in  1904,  locating  his  weak¬ 
nesses  unerringly,  showing  him  the 
way  to  triumph  which  he  ignored, 
leaving  it  to  the  World’s  columns  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  three  years  to  expose 
the  facts  that  it  suspected  during 
that  campaign,  facts  which  a  stronger 
candidate  might  have  capitalized  into 
victory. 

“It  supported  a  new  Bryan  against 
Taft  in  1908,  but  throughout  the  cam¬ 
paign  refused  to  predict  his  victory. 
During  all  that  troubled  12  years,  the 
World  at  no  time  failed  to  advocate 
the  principles  upon  which  its  party 
could  win,  but  it  declined  emphatically 
to  be  tied  to  the  band-wagon. 

“It  was  one  of  fate’s  satiric  gestures 
that  the  New  York  World  passed  from 
the  journalistic  scene  just  two  years 
before  the  advent  of  a  Democratic 
administration  whidi  was  to  enact 
into  law  many  of  the  ideals  for  which 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  long  before  his  time, 
had  fought  for  valiantly  as  national 
necessities.  Whether  he  would  have 
aiH>roved  all  of  the  methods  of  their 
execution,  whether  he  would  have 
favored  a  third  term  for  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  is  beside  the  point — the  essential 
philosophies  upon  which  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  was  elect^  in  19C2  were  those 
advocated  by  die  New  York  World  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Let  no  man 
Ba}f  that  the  New  York  World  did  not 
have  a  share  in  conditioning  the  public 
mind  for  their  belated  acceptance,” 
Mr.  Robb  said. 


3  N.  Y.  Guildsmen  ■ 
Defy  Ruling  of 
Trial  Board 

An  emphatic  refusal  to  pay  and 
their  firm  decision  to  ignore  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  trial  board  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  of  New  York,  which  found 
them  guilty  of  anti-guild  activities, 
levied  fines  of  $1,300  among  them, 
and  threatened  them  with  expulsion 
if  they  failed  to  pay,  was  the  answer 
to  the  guild  this  week  of  three  for¬ 
mer  members  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  unit.  The  three  state  they  re¬ 
signed  from  the  CIO  union  some  time 
ago. 

In  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Pubusher, 
the  three — Ruth  Phillips,  veteran  of 
the  rewrite  staff;  Walter  Marshall, 
ship  news  reporter;  and  Charles  E. 
Lang,  head  of  the  night  copy  desk- 
denounced  the  action  of  the  member¬ 
ship  meeting  last  week  which  unani¬ 
mously  approved  the  trial  board's 
findings  against  them,  and  viewed  it 
as  “the  first  attempt  by  the  Kaufman- 
Pasche-Watson  machine  to  purge  anti- 
Communists  from  journalism.” 

Net  Worried 

They  said  they  were  “not  gravely 
worried  over  the  risk  we  take”  in 
ignoring  the  guild’s  order  that  they 
pay  their  fines  within  30  days  or  be 
expelled  from  the  guild.  If  the  Mirror 
management,  now  negotiating  a  re¬ 
newal  of  a  guild  contract,  permits  a 
contract  containing  a  limited  closed 
shop  clause,  which  the  guild  is  de¬ 
manding,  the  three  may  face  loss  of 
their  jobs. 

Miss  Phillips  was  fined  $500,  while 
levies  of  $400  each  were  levied  against 
Marshall  and  Lang. 

Two  other  Mirror  employes  brought 
up  on  trial,  Gregory  McCullah  and 
Frank  Doyle,  both  fined  $50  and  given 
90  days  in  which  to  pay  or  face 
expulsion,  stated  this  week  they  would 
appeal  the  trial  board’s  verdict  to  the 
International  Executive  Board,  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  the  national  union. 

If  the  lEB  turns  them  down  they 
still  have  recourse  to  the  national  con¬ 
vention  which  is  scheduled  for  the 
week  of  June  21  in  Detroit. 

The  statement  of  the  three  follows: 
“We  ‘condemned’  will  pay  no  fines 
or  dues  to  the  newspaper  guild,  and 
we  will  continue  to  ignore  any  action 
it  may  take  against  us.  Since  we  have 
resigned  in  writing  we  are  not  subject 
to  its  fantastic  constitution. 

“And  we  are  not  gravely  worried 
over  the  risk  we  take. 

Attempt  to  Perqe  Aetl-Commeabh 
“Our  ‘trial’  was  either  play-acting 
in  the  Grande  Gignole  manner,  in¬ 
tended  to  terrify  rebellious  editorial 
workers  throughout  the  city,  or  it  is 
the  first  attempt  by  the  Kaufman- 
Pasche-Watson  macl^e  to  purge  anti- 
Conununists  from  journalism. 

“If  they  can  do  this  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  newspaper  people  any  longer. 

“TTie  newspaper  guild  has  ceased 
to  be  a  labor  tinion,  and  has  become 
a  Soviet  transmission  belt  allied  to 
the  Book  and  Magazine  Guild,  throu^ 
both  of  which  the  Communist  party 
hopes  to  control  the  publishing  field. 
And  if  the  Dies  Comi^ttee  and  other 
government  agencies  continue  their 
hands-off  policy  the  attempt  will  cer¬ 
tainly  succeed. 

“liie  guild  is  wanted  and  needed 
only  by  incompetents.  Its  strength  lies 
in  the  organized  rebel. 

“We  wiU  not  permit  copy  boys,  fow 
of  whom  hold  office  in  the  Mirror  unH, 
nor  composing  room  boys,  to  discharge 
us,  to  rule  on  oiu:  competence,  our 
right  to  promotion  or  how  skk  we  w 
when  we’re  sick — which  woidd  m 
possiUe  under  the  contract  which  the 
guild  is  demanding  at  the  Blirror.” 


MORE  SALES  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  YOU  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


With  2.4%  of  the  nation’s  popula¬ 
tion,  the  Philadelphia  area*  has  10.1% 
of  the  National  Defense  contract 
awards — totalling  $1,275,346,000  or  an 
allotment  of  $1313.00  per  family. 

Read  what  leading  Philadelphia 
business  men  say  on  this  page  about 
the  sales  opportunities  in  Philadelphia 
right  now! 

Increasing  industrial  activity — 
expanding  payrolls  —  widespread  new 
buying  po^ver — fast  growing  sales  are 
making  Philadelphia  an  outstanding 
market  today! 

Sell  this  great,  active,  ready-to-buy 
territory  with  advertising  in  Philadel¬ 


phia’s  foremost  daily  newspaper — The 
Evening  Bulletin — leader  in  daily  circu¬ 
lation  for  thirty-six  consecutive  years. 

Reach  your  prospects  with  the  news¬ 
paper  that  is  bought  with  confidence 
.  .  .  that  is  read  with  real  interest  .  .  . 
that  is  looked  to,  believed  in  and  acted 
upon  as  a  daily  buying  guide. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  will  deliver 
your  advertising  message  to  far  more 
homes,  to  be  read  by  more  families 
in  the  City  of  Homes  than  any  other 
daily  newspaper,  morning  or  evening 
— and  do  so  at  one  of  the  lowest  costs 
per  reader  anywhere.  Consult  your 
advertising  agency. 


.4s  defined  hy  the  Census  Bureau,  the  Philadelphia  Industrial  area  comprises  the  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Montgomery 
Chester,  Bucks,  Delaware,  Camden,  Burlington  and  Gloucester. 


RETAIL  TRADE 


rUUU — “In  1940  the  Food 
Distributing  Trade  in  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  Area  had 
an  increase  of  10%.  The  Food 
Trade  expects  that  increased 
employment  due  to  expanding 
activities  in  the  nearby  ship 
building  yards,  munitions  plants 
and  defense  industries  will 
create  a  greater  volume  of  bus¬ 
iness  during  the  next  two  or 
three  years.”  Fred  S.  Davis, 
Exec.  Sec.,  Food  Dist.  Ass’n 
of  Philadelphia  Trade  Area. 


‘The  re¬ 
tail  trade  in  Philadelphia  looks 
forward  to  the  most  encourag¬ 
ing  year  it  has  had  in  the  last 
decade.  In  February,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  figures  showed  an 
increase  in  Department  Store 
sales  of  thirteen  per  cent.; 
in  March — despite  the  fact  that 
Easter  was  in  March  last  year 
— an  increase  of  over  four  per 
cent.”  Arthur  C.  Kaufmann, 
Pres.,  Philadelphia  Merchants 
Ass'n. 


ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

— ”The  electrical  business  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  1940  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  100  per  cent,  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1939. 
With  continuing  improved  bus¬ 
iness  conditions,  we  confidently 
expect  electrical  sales  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  for  the  ensuing  year 
to  exceed  those  of  1940  by  at 
least  thirty  per  cent.”  A.  L. 
Hallstrom,  Pres.,  The  Electri¬ 
cal  Ass’n  of  Philadelphia. 


AUTOMOBILES— “The 


auto¬ 
mobile  business  in  Philadelphia 
is  enjoying  what  promises  to 
be  the  largest  dollar  volume 
year  in  history.  The  last  quarter 
of  1940  showed  a  34%  gain 
over  the  same  period  in  1939. 
The  finest  indication  of  an  all 
time  record  in  1941  was  reflect¬ 
ed  in  January  used  car  regis¬ 
trations  which  exceeded  Janu¬ 
ary  1939  by  36>4%.”  /.  Eustace 
Wolhngton,  Pres.,  Philadelphia 
Auto  Trade  Association. 
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Cleveland  Ad 
Club  Honors 
John  McCarrens 

Presentation  of  an  illuminated  scroll 
to  John  S.  McCarrens,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  in  honor  of  Mr.  McCar¬ 
rens’  28-year  membership  in  the 


John  S.  McCarrens  William  G.  Chandler 

Cleveland  Advertising  Club  and  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publishing,  was  the  highlight 
at  a  dinner  April  4  in  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Cleveland,  which  opened  a  two- 
day  celebration  of  the  40th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  ad  club. 

The  scroll,  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  club  by  William  G.  Chandler,  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  carried 
the  following  “Testimonial  to  a  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Fellow  Member”; 

‘‘On  this  happy  occasion  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Cleveland  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  comes  the  opportunity  to 
do  honor  to  one  who,  during  his  23 
years  of  membership  with  us,  has  come 


to  typify  and  symbolize  the  growth 
and  success  of  this  club,  its  ideals 
and  its  service  to  the  craft  and  the 
profession. 

“As  an  advertising  man  he  has 
always  upheld  the  cause  of  truth, 
decency  and  dignity  in  advertising. 
As  a  publisher  his  activities  have 
help)ed  build  Cleveland’s  prestige  as 
an  advertising  center.  In  national 
publishing  councils  as  president  of 
the  American  Newspap)er  Publishei's 
Association  he  has  brought  honor  to 
himself,  his  city  and  this  club. 

“To  John  S.  McCarrens  go  the 
affectionate  greetings  of  his  fellow 
members  and  his  friends  who  come 
this  fourth  day  of  April,  1941,  to  wish 
him  well.” 

Mr.  Chandler,  in  his  presentation 
speech,  said  that  Mr.  McCarrens  “pos¬ 
sesses  the  imagination,  the  sensitivity 
and  the  apperception  of  his  Irish  an¬ 
cestors.” 

Scitser,  Collins,  Luc*  Speak 

“But  this  alone  does  not  explain 
him,”  Mr.  Chandler  continued.  “He, 
like  most  notably  successful  men,  is 
a  compound  of  whimsy  and  fact.  He 
can  say  ‘no’  like  nobody’s  business. 
He  is  a  devil  at  cost  control.  He  is 
an  able,  energetic,  tireless  competitor 
— always  fair.  As  a  newspaper  oper¬ 
ator  he  has  always  been  ready  to 
expend  dollars  and  effort  in  service  to 
subscribers  and  advertisers. 

“But  he  hates  waste  and  futility. 
For  no  conceivable  temporary  advan¬ 
tage  will  he  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
what  he  thinks  is  right.” 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  was  toastmaster  at  the 
presentation  dinner,  and  Kenneth 
Collins,  assistant  to  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  was 
the  principal  spoaker. 

Newspapers  should  become  more  ar- 


Introducing 
Mr.  Calahan 


The  CLEVELAND  PRESS  is  proud  of 
having  won  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
FIRST  AWARD  for  the  MOST  VALUABLE 
NEWSPAPER  CAMPAIGN  of  1940. 

While  this  series  was  planned  in  our  office, 
the  copy  was  written  and  the  advertisements 
executed  by  Mr.  Harold  A.  Calahan,  501 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Our  hat  is  off  to  you,  Mr.  Calahan.  Thanks 

for  the  excellent  job  you  did. 

•  \ 

"  THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS 


Promotion  Manager 
General  Advertising  Dept. 


ticulate  about  themselves  and  their 
essential  place  in  the  life  of  the  nation, 
Mr.  Collins  asserted  in  his  address. 
“The  trouble  with  the  newspwpiers  is 
that  while  they  depiend  for  a  large  pwirt 
of  their  revenues  on  the  articulateness 
of  advertisers,  the  papers  themselves 
are  among  the  least  articulate  of  in¬ 
stitutions,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Collins  criticized  the  “articulate 
minority”  of  newspapermen  whose 
“crying  and  whining”  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  newspapjers  are  moribund, 
that  they  have  run  their  course.  “The 
crowning  absurdity  of  all  was  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  have  Congress  pass  a  bill  limit¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  advertising  on  the 
radio,”  he  added. 

The  Times  executive  cited  increased 
circulation  figures  to  show  that  news- 
pap>ers  are  becoming  a  greater  factor 
than  ever  with  the  nation’s  “opinion 
formers — the  intelligent  one-third  of 
the  population.” 

Even  in  the  field  of  advertising  rev¬ 
enue,  he  stated,  newspapers  “are  still 
the  enormously  outstanding  medium,” 
adding  that  of  the  $1,660,000,000  spent 
for  advertising  in  this  country  last 
year,  545  millions  were  spent  with 
newspiapers,  300  millions  in  direct  mail 
advertising  and  200  millions  with  radio 
stations. 

MUNRO  ACQUITTED 

David  A.  Munro.  editor  of  Space  &. 
Time,  a  weekly  news  letter  for  adver¬ 
tising  circles,  was  acquitted  last  week 
of  a  charge  of  libel.  Complainant  was 
Morris  A.  Edelman. 


Add  Two  Features 
To  NNPA  Program 

Two  sp>ecial  features  have  been 
added  to  the  program  of  the  I941 
convention  of  the  National  Newspap)er 
Promotion  Association,  which  will  be 
held  April  20-23  at  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria,  New  York,  Ivan  Veit,  New  York 
Times,  convention  chairman,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

One  will  be  presentation  by  Ver¬ 
non  Brooks,  national  advertising 
manager.  New  York  World-Telegram 
of  that  Scripps-Howard  daily’s  “nie 
New  York  Market  Merchandise  In¬ 
ventory,”  a  study  of  more  than  600 
grocery  products  in  200  stores  in  I4 
Metropolitan  New  York  counties.  The 
Inventory,  results  of  which  were 
made  public  in  February  (E  &  p 
Feb.  15,  p.  10),  will  be  part  of  the 
clinic  on  research  Monday  afternoon. 

The  other  feature  scheduled  is  a 
presentation  of  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
new  color  film,  “The  American  Way,” 
which  depicts  the  services  the  Trib¬ 
une  performs  for  its  readers  in  the 
way  of  sporting  contests.  The  show¬ 
ing  will  be  a  port  of  the  sales  pres¬ 
entation  clinic  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Entertainment  rather  than  formal 
spoeches  will  highlight  the  NNPA’s 
annual  dinner  Monday  evening,  Mr. 
Veit  has  announced.  Principal  speaker 
on  the  three-day  program  is  Gardner 
Cowles.  Jr.,  associate  publisher,  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune.  He  will 
speak  on  “Tomorrow’s  Newspap)er 
Promotion.” 
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33.7%  GAIN 
in  New  Home 
Construction 


In  new  residential  building  in  1940,  Worcester  ranked 
second  in  Massachusetts  with  408  buildings,  406  of  which 
were  single  dwellings.  In  new  single  dwellings.  Worcester 
led  the  entire  state,  including  Boston  —  building  406  to 
Boston's  364.  In  number  of  new  homes  built,  Worcester 
showed  a  33.7  per  cent  gain  over  1939. 

This  rich  and  active  market  —  in  the  heart  of 
industrial  J4ew.,  England  —  is  covered  by  The 
Telegram-Gazette  ALONE.  Circulation:  more  than 
127,000  average  net  paid  doily.  Population:  City 
193,694.  City  and  Retail  Zone  440,670. 


T4 TELEGRAM  -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER  MASSACHUSETTS 

Oeorcet  F.  doorn,  P<JCs/idi- 

PAUL  BLOCK  ASSOCIATES,  NATIONAL  C  C  P  Q  E  S  C  N  T  AT  I  V  E  S 
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THE  SUNDAY,  APRIL  13,  1941 


NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


includes  a  Centennial  Section 


100  YEARS  OF  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM 
100  YEARS  OF  MODERN  AMERICA  IN  THE  MAKING 


As  newspaper  man  or  advertising  man,  as 
newspaper  reader  or  history  reader,  and 
simply  as  an  American— you  will  wish  to  see 
and  save  the  Centennial  Section  which  appears 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  Sunday, 
April  13  — celebrating  100  years  since  the 
founding  of  this  newspaper. 

This  Section  tells  the  story  of  America  in  the 
modern  world,  the  story  of  the  last  hundred 
years,  the  course  of  history  as  it  was  recorded 
on  newsprint— in  words  and  sketches  and 
photographs. 


The  story  divides  into  five  twenty-year 
periods:  the  pre-Civil  War  period,  the  Civil 
War  itself  and  the  Reconstruction,  the  period 
of  national  expansion  and  industrial  grow  th, 
the  pre-w  ar  and  World  War  period,  finally  the 
post-war  world  and  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  present. 

Now,  and  in  years  to  come,  the  Centennial 
Section  will  be  read  and  read  again  by  those 
who  know  that  today’s  history  was  first  written 
in  yesterday’s  newspaper. 


IKcralb 


NEW  YORK 


^Tritiune 


100  YEARS  OF  WORLD  HISTORY 


Note:  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  a  copy  of  the  April  13,  1941  Herald  Tribune 
for  you,  the  coupon  and  15  cents  in  stamps  will  bring  it  to  you. 


New  York  Herald  Tribune 
230  West  4 1st  Street,  New  York 
Attention  Circulation  Dept.: 


I  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps.  Please  send  me  a  copy  of 
tbe  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  April  13,  1941,  contain- 
in::  the  Centennial  Section. 


City 


State 


sisters  and  sweethearts  of  young  men  ”  caption  the  photo  and  un-  fice  the  other  day  and  remarked- 

who  have  been  called  to  the  colors,  demeath  a  brief  biographical  sketch  "I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  pano 

Miss  Agnes  McPartland,  Worcester  (about  100  words)  of  Ae  player,  is  about  my  brother.  He  died  last  week 

(Mass.)  Telegram  staff  reporter,  is  used.  Some  fans  are  actually  sav-  and  a  lot  of  people  around  here  will 

writing  a  series  of  articles  on  the  daily  ing  the  feature  daily  for  cherished  be  glad  to  hear  about  it.” 

~  ~  ‘  scrap-books.  ■ 

FOLLOWING  one  of  those  routine 
a  a  classified  territory  switches  in  which 

L  A  t  ^  Harold  Scott  took  over  the  Los  An- 

geles  Times  territory  formerly  ser- 


(This  column  is  dedicated  to  the  routine  at  Fort  Devens,  Ayer,  Mass., 
editors,  serving  as  a  suggestion  me-  apart  from  the  military  aspects, 

dium  for  fresh  treatment  of  news.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  what 

City  editors  may  find  herein  ideas  for  boys  are  given  to  eat,  how  and 

stunts,  unusual  picture  and  headline  where  it  is  -  -  -  - 

treatment.  News  men  are  invited  to 
contribute  their  brain  children, 
dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  contribu¬ 
tion. 


cooked,  details  of  camp 
“housekeeping,”  measures  taken  to 
One  preserve  health,  and  similar  matters. 
Needless  to  say,  the  articles  are  ac- 
No  material  will  be  returned.)  companied  by  photographs. 

Aid  to  Armed  Forces  Employes'  Blood  Aid 

THE  facilities  of  the  Minneapolis  MORE  than  30  employes  of  the  Los 
Tribune  Newspapers  have  been  Angeles  Times  have  had  their  blood 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  northwest  typed  and  registered  with  the  news¬ 
men  in  the  nation’s  armed  forces  and  paper’s  medical  department  to  provide 
their  ^  friends  and  families  by  the  a  list  of  possible  donors  when  co¬ 
creation  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  workers  require  blood  transfusions. 
Service  Bureau.  What  the  bureau  In  the  last  18  months  there  have 
will  do  depends  on  what  requests  are  been  at  least  six  cases  where  employes 
received  by  the  Tribune.  have  been  so  critically  ill  as  to  require 

As  examples  of  what  service  is  transfusions.  The  registration  sug- 
suggested,  the  newspaper  bureau  will  gestion  was  made  recently  by  Ralph 
provide  addresses  of  men  in  camps  Barker,  composing  room  member  of 
for  persons  who  desire  them,  or  will  the  Employe’s  Committee,  who  on 
obtain  the  addresses  of  civilians  for  several  occasions  was  instrumental  in 

men  in  the  camps.  If  a  soldier  forgot  roimding  up  _  _ 

to  notify  telephone  and  gas  companies  blood  was  of  the  type  ne^ed. 
to  (^ontinue  service,  the  bureau  will  Registration  does  not  constitute  a 
°  .  ■  commitment  to  donate  blood,  but  pro- 

Main  purpose  of  the  bureau  simply  vides  the  medical  department  with  a 
will  be  to  serve  as  “a  friend  at  home,”  quick  check  of  where  blood  of  any 
a  go-between  for  service  men  and  the  particular  type  can  be  located  if 
civilians  at  home.  The  United  States  needed  in  a  hurry. 

Army  and  Navy  have  assured  full  co¬ 
operation.  Baseball  Feature 

Poste.^  have  been  sent  to  aU  amy  ^hE  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  is 
camps,  bases  and  naval  vessels  where  ^ '  . .  , 

northwest  men  are  quartered,  advis-  I  ^  ^  f  ^ 

ing  them  of  the  new;  free  service.  sports  page,  one  column  feature, 

growing  in  reader  interest  among 

Woman  Writes  on  Army  ."^ch^'day,  an  action  photo  of  a 

IN  order  to  obtain  the  feminine  view-  major  league  baseball  player  appears 
point  and  give  it  to  the  mothers,  in  a  box.  Two  words:  “Meet  Mr. 


affably  holding  a  lighter  to  a  cigar  Edito*  &  Publishes  will  pay  $2.00  for  each 
protruding  from  the  mouth  of  II  Duce. 

However,  a  light  dawned  upon  most  „ 

price  BROS.  REPORT 

solini— Bang!— April  Fool.”  Annual  report  of  Price  Brothers  and 

The  cut  was  the  work  of  Garrett  Company,  Ltd.,  for  the  year  ended 
Cope,  Citizen  Patriot  staff  photog-  31,  1940,  reflects  a  sharp  expan- 
rapher  and  artist.  Cope  made  the  Ricn  in  earnings  as  well  as  notable  im- 
layout  after  a  search  of  magazine  files  Pavement  in  balance  sheet  position, 
for  pictures  of  the  three  men,  taking  ^hii®  funded  debt  was  reduced  $500,- 
R  picture  of  the  completed  layout,  net  working  capital  was  increased 
blood  donors  whose  ^  was  made  for  the  mUlions.  Bank  loans  total- 

engraving  phase  of  the  task.  in®  $2,322,000  were  eliminated.  The 

■  1940  net  profit,  after  tax  provision  of 

ADD  UNEXPECTED  consequences:  $1,000,000  against  $58,000  in  the  pre- 
BOY  HURT  WHEN  PIANO  FALLS  ceding  nine  months,  was  $1,532,938 
ON  HIM.  equal  to  $24.39  per  share  of  ^.50  fte- 

Washington  Post.  ferred  and  $2.16  per  share  of  common. 

•  In  the  nine  months  of  1939,  the  eam- 

A  RURAL  resident  appeared  in  a  ings  were  equal  to  $6.16  per  share 
Westminster,  S.  C.,  newspaper  of-of  preferred  and  $.23  per  common. 


CLEAN  COMICS 


MT.  HEALTHT 


The  Kansas 

Keeping  faith  with  parents  as 
well  as  children.  The  Kansan  is  d^ 

terminedtosetandmainUmahigh  ^ 

sUndardofexceUenceincom.es. 

People  who  care  what  their  chil- 
^  dren  are  reading  are  getting  M 
up”  with  “murder,  mayhera  and  ar 

rP  son”  in  the  brand  of  popular  enter- 

Uinment  published  in  many  forms 

under  the  heading  of  “Comics. 

"7'^  Children’s  appetites  for  comics 

need  no  whetting.  For  this  very 

SsSi;  reason  we  have  stucktoouron^al 

In  '  conception  of  the  comic  page.  That 
is.  comics  should  be  humorous  or.  U 
they  dealt  with  adventure,  they 
should  be  in  good  taste. 

The  comics  found  in  The  Kansan 
have  consistently  rated  by  nation 
wide  polls  as  being  high  among  the 

country’s  favorites. 

1  1  Your  children  will 

read  clean,  whole-  f 
1  some  comics  when  ^  Si  V- 1 

they  read  those  of  The 

Kansan.  '  ^ ' 

The  Kansas  City  Kans^ 

Sewspaper  JT 


Ross  Federal 
-*■  Research  Corpo¬ 
ration  recently  talked 
to  housewives  repre¬ 
senting  more  than 
4%  of  ALL  families 
living  in  Greenhills, 
Mount  Healthy  and 
North  College  Hill. 


njn*rt 


«■«•«.  I«M  S 
(EITIFIED  I 

^  All  MGUKS  I 
^  lEfOITED  AS  X 
FOUND  K 

ROSS  FEOfRAlR^ 


GREENHILLS 


Asked  “In  what  ONE  Cincinnati  news¬ 
paper  do  you  pay  the  most  attention 
to  advertising?”  .  . .  46%  of  those  who 
expressed  a  definite  preference  for 
ONE  paper  said  “Times- Star,”  as 
compared  with  only  32%  for  the  other 
evening  paper,  20%  for  the  Sunday 
and  3%  for  the  morning  paper. 


NORTH  COLLEGE  HILL 


MORE  EVIDENCE  that  the  Times- 
Star’s  LARGEST  daily  circulation  in 
the  rich,  $300,000,000  Cincinnati  Trad¬ 
ing  Area  blankets  able-to-buy  fam¬ 
ilies  with  greatest  selling  efficiency. 


Part  of  a  detailed  study  covering  a  total 
of  .18  sections  of  Metropolitan  Cincin¬ 
nati  available  FREE.  Write  for  it  today. 


‘The  Dependable 


HULBERT  TAFT,  President  and  Editor-in-Chief 
Owners  and  Operators  of  Radio  Station  WKRC 


Page  ad  on  NEA  comic  characters,  reprinted  by  NEA 
Service  with  the  permission  of  the  Kansas  City  Kansan. 


NEW  TOBK:  Martin  L.  Marsh 
SO  East  Forty  -  second  Street 


CHICAGO;  Kellocc  M.  Patterson 
SS.S  North  Michifan  Avenue. 
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Philadelphia  Is  Roaring 
With  Rush  Orders 


For  advertisers,  sales  prospects  in 
Philadelphia  are  now  the  best  in  a  decade. 
Torrents  of  national  defense  orders  are 
pouring  into  this  vast  metropolitan  manufac¬ 
turing  area — “Arsenal  of  America.”  Awards 
for  the  Philadelphia  District  already  exceed 
$1,451,000,000 — about  40%  of  which  will  go 
into  wages.  As  Philadelphia  answers  this 
stupendous  call  of  total  defense  with  all-out 
effort,  advertisers  may  well  review  their 
Philadelphia  budgets  .  .  .  for  “total”  selling 
with  “all-out”  advertising. 


Don’t  let  anyone  tell  you 
that  the  Philadelphia  Mar¬ 
ket  stops  at  the  municipal 
boundaries.  You  want  city 
circuiation,  of  course;  but 
is  that  all  you  want?  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  of  the  busy  de¬ 
fense  centers  near  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  .  .  . 

JENKINTOWN 

Jenkintown,  in  Montgom¬ 
ery  County,  is  iocated  just 
eleven  miles  north  of 


Philadelphia.  Principal  in¬ 
dustries  are  sheet  metal 
products  and  woodworking. 

Although  usualiy  thought 
of  as  a  residential  suburb  of 
Philadelphia,  Jenkintown 
plays  an  important  role  in 
rearmament.  To  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Pressed  Steel  Company, 
located  here,awardsexceed- 
ing  $2,400,000  have  been 
made  for  bullet  cores,  pri¬ 
mer  heads  and  ammunition 
components. 


Inquirer  Is  FIRST 
In  Philadelphia 

Beyond  question,  The  Inquirer  is  Philadelphia’s 
leading  newspaper— FIRST  in  retail  advertising 
. . .  FIRST  in  national  advertising  . . .  FIRST  in 
total  advertising  in  which  The  Inquirer  has  led 
the  field  for  seven  consecutive  years.  Adver¬ 
tisers  know  that  in  every  city  the  newspaper  pre¬ 
ferred  by  retail  and  national  advertisers  is  usually 
the  newspaper  which  leads  in  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  A  newspaper  cannot  lead  in  want  ads 
unless  it  is  an  outstanding  selling  medium  for 
all  advertising:  hence  the  significance  of  The 
Inquirer’s  twelve-year  supremacy  in  “classi¬ 
fied”— the  advertising  of  the  people. 

.a-a.  :Ar 

DAILY  circulation  exceeds  400,000 
SUNDAY  circulation  exceeds  1,000,000 


3lni)inrer 

For  112  Years  a  Philadelphia  Institution 
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iieve  in  me. 

get  a  lot  ol  eggs  m 
one  basket  Irom 


WAVNE,  Indiana 
market,  when  you 
advertise  in  THt 


.  .  .  -ifi^encieA  .  •  , 


Sell  the 

Z  Largest  Markets 

in  Dhin 

(juMitr  CieikUnd 

26  ddj^ctHt  (UuHtiti 


CLEVEUND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Cl«v*(a«rf*s  Noim  Nawtpoptr 


REPRESENTATIVES:  ALLEN-KLAPP  FRAZIER 


WOOD 


AD  MAT 

Made  by  America's 

OLDEST  DOMESTIC  DRY 
MAT  MANUFACTURER 

Consult  Your  Mat  Maker 

WOOD  FLONG  CORP. 

HOOSICK  FAILS  •  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  551  FIFTH  AVE. 

Always  Uniform  •  Est.  1915 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 

makers  of  Witch  Hazel,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Harry  A.  Berk,  Inc.,  to  direct 
advertising  and  promotion. 

Comet  Rice  Mills,  Beaumont, 
Texas,  have  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Leche  &  Leche,  Incorporated, 
a.s  its  advertising  counsel.  T^e  new 
agency  will  take  over  with  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  summer  campaign,  com¬ 
mencing  July  1,  1941.  Plans,  not  yet 
complete,  are  understood  to  contem¬ 
plate  a  much  greater  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  than  ever  before  in 
the  company’s  history. 

Acme  Breweries  will  use  newspa¬ 
pers,  outdoor  and  radio  in  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  released  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Brisacher,  Davis  and 
Staff’s  advertising  agency  offices  at 
San  Francisco. 

Use  War  Terms  in 
Candy  Ad  Copy 

War  news  words  are  being  success¬ 
fully  used  as  selling  captions  by  the 
Martha  Washington  Candies.  Chicago 
concern,  in  its  newspaper  advertising 
program  of  frequent  small -size  ads. 

The  Advance  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago,  conceived  the  idea  that  with 
war  news  crowding  the  front  pages  of 
newspapers,  certain  words  have  come 
into  popular  use.  Martha  Washington 
Candies  has  taken  advantage  of  these 
individually  and  is  using  such  words 
as  “embargo,”  “conscientious  objector” 
and  “drafted”  in  its  headlines. 

For  instance,  one  ad  stated,  “We  are 
CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS  to 
substitutions  in  any  form  which  do  not 
make  for  a  better  candy.”  Another 
ad  began.  “When  it  concerns  quality 
we  believe  in  CONSCRIPTION.” 
Still  another  said,  “When  the  children 
INVADE  the  candy  supply  .  .  .” 
And  still  another  asserted,  “When  it 
comes  to  candy  we  are  not  NEU¬ 
TRAL.” 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign,  which 
E.  M.  Hunt,  president  of  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  Candies,  describes  as  “highly 
satisfactory,”  such  war  words  as  at¬ 
tack,  emergency,  volunteers,  embargo, 
American  way,  and  raiders  have  been 
skillfully  woven  into  the  copy. 

N.  C.  PRESS  MEETING 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  will  be 
held  in  Charlotte,  June  5  and  6. 


Cites  Job  for 
Advertising  in 
Defense  Program 

Chicago,  April  8 — Urging  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  to  concentrate  on  their 
own  immediate  selling  problems  and 
remove  from  their  minds  the  ques¬ 
tioning  attitude  as  to  “what’s  ahead 
for  business,”  Paul  E.  Watson,  vice- 
president  and  western  manager  of 
Ruthraulf  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  told  members 
of  the  Newspaper  Representatives 
Association  of  Chicago  here  today 
there’s  a  job  for  advertising  to  do 
under  our  national  defense  program. 

“There  is  not  enough  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  interpreting  to  the  American 
people  the  true  character  of  American 
business,”  declared  Mr.  Watson. 
“There  is  ample  need  for  this  type  of 
advertising  on  the  part  of  American 
business.” 

Cites  Use  of  Newspapers 

Discussing  the  problems  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  under  modern  mer¬ 
chandising  methods  and  competition, 
Mr.  Watson  cited  the  recent  success¬ 
ful  use  of  newspapers  to  introduce  a 
new  vitamin  milk  product  of  the 
Golden  State  Dairy  in  Oakland,  Cal. 
He  paid  tribute  to  the  power  of  a  full- 
page  smash  in  newspapers  to  get  across 
a  selling  message  for  a  new  product, 
such  as  “Golden  V,”  a  vitamin-rein- 
forced  milk  selling  at  15  cents  a  pint. 

Mr.  Watson  told  how  Ruthraulf  & 
Ryan  was  appointed  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Golden  V  on  Feb.  13,  with 
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the  product  scheduled  for  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  public  by  March  10.  He 
outlined  the  steps  taken  by  the  agency 
to  provide  a  name  for  the  vitamin 
milk,  merchandising  tie-ups,  the 
newspaper  campaign  itself  and  the 
selling  program  for  the  dairy’s  per¬ 
sonnel. 

The  campaign  broke  in  Oakland 
newspapers  on  March  10,  with  full- 
page  ads  and  attendent  blue  and  gold 
store  displays  and  wagon  banners. 
From  Oakland,  the  Golden  V  story 
spread  to  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
^cramento  and  throughout  the  state. 
In  each  city,  the  campaign  has  proved 
successful  and  sales  have  more  than 
equalled  the  anticipation  of  the  dairy, 
he  said. 

Mr.  Watson  attributed  the  success  of 
the  Golden  V  campaign  to  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  the  newspapers  employed  and 
to  the  ability  of  the  dairy  sales  force 
to  get  behind  a  specialty  product  and 
sell  it  to  consumers  direct  and  through 
retail  outlets.  He  told  how  doctors, 
dentists  and  nutrition  experts  were  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  new  vitamin  milk  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  advertising  program. 

He  used  the  Golden  V  story  as  an 
example  of  how  an  agency’s  obliga¬ 
tions  go  beyond  that  of  merely  prepar¬ 
ing  advertising  copy  that  sells.  He 
pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  alert 
advertising  copy  writers  look  to  news¬ 
paper  editors  for  guidance  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  basic  human  appeals  in 
reaching  the  great  mass  of  American 
people.  Taking  their  cue  from  the 
comics,  advertising  men  have  learned 
that  ads  w>th  a  selling  punch  must 
not  be  subtle,  he  said. 


Brewer  Originates 
"News-vertising" 

By  making  small  space  advertising 
do  a  double  job  of  informing  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  a  local  entertainment  or  sports 
event  and  selling  Miller  High  Life 
Beer,  Miller  Brewing  Company,  Mil- 
waukee,  reports  that  such  “news- 
vertising”  is  paying  double  dividends 
in  reader  interest  and  distributor  good 
will. 

Featuring  the  slogan,  “Enjoy  Life 
with  Miller  High  Life,”  each  news¬ 
paper  ad  carries  an  announcement 
about  some  event  of  local  interest, 
such  as  Golden  Gloves  tournament, 
basketball  game,  etc.,  being  held 
shortly  after  each  ad  runs.  The  100- 
line  ads  provide  a  newsy  tie-up  be¬ 
tween  Miller’s  “enjoy  life”  slogan  and 
the  event  taking  place.  Newspapers 
co-operate  in  selecting  the  event. 

Copy  is  currently  running  twice  a 
week  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  pa¬ 
pers  and  on  a  once-a-week  basis  in 
Indianapolis,  Rockford  and  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  The  campaign  is  slated  to 
run  20  weeks  in  each  city.  Additional 
markets  are  to  be  added  and  schedules 
are  now  being  made  up  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  midwest  newspapers. 

Carl  Toepfer,  account  executive  at 
H.  C.  Mulberger,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 
agency  handling  Miller  advertising, 
told  Editor  &  Pubusher  the  ads  have 
proved  so  resultful — not  only  in 
arousing  consumer  interest,  but  in 
building  good  will  among  prospective 
Miller  retailers  as  well — that  the  idea 
has  been  extended  to  other  markets. 


“SURE,  I’M  AN  EASTER  BUNNY!” 


NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT 


(,Al  lefO — Frank  M.  Ruthman  of  Portland,  and  that's  a  38- 
pound  Royal  Chinook  salmon  taken  on  light  tackle  from 
the  Columbia  river  just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Portland. 


This  year  The  Oregonian  is  conducting 


a  national  advertising  campaign  to  tell 


the  rest  of  the  country  about  the  Pacific 


Northwest,  ”the  region  where  earning 


pleasanlly  and  living  fnlly  is  a  simnl 


taneons  process."  Herewith  a  few  ex 


hihits  which  illustrate  the  point. 


Publisher  Palmer  Hoyt  of  The  Oregonian,  President  William  M. 
Jeffers  of  the  "progressive”  Union  Pacific  Railroad  (which  has 
named  its  finest  passenger  train  The  Portland  Rose)  and  Steve 
Hannagan,  widely  known  publicist,  are  shown  examining  some  of 
the  choice  blooms  being  developed  by  Curator  Fred  Edmond 
{standing)  of  Portland's  International  Rose  Test  gardens  for  Port 
land's  famous  Rose  Festival,  to  be  held  this  year  June  1 1  to  14. 


Roses  are  blooming  in  Portland,  but  picturesque  and  luxurious 


Timberline  Lodge,  perched  far  up  on  the  side  of  snow-clad 


Mount  HimkI,  less  than  an  hour's  drive  from  Portland,  is  still  the 


mecca  for  ski  enthusiasts  from  all  over  the  world.  Shown  here 


{right)  in  their  ski  togs:  D.  A.  Wallace,  president  of  the  Chrysler 


Sales  Corporation,  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  who  recently  spent  several 


Jays  at  Timberline  and  report  that  the  skiing  was  fine. 


The  same  Columbia  river  will  furnish  fresh-water-port 


facilities  for  the  56,000,000  Reynolds  aluminum  plant  at 


Longview,  Washington,  in  the  Portland  trading  area.  The 


Columbia  also  turns  the  gigantic  turbines  at  Bonneville 


and  Grand  Coulee  which  furnish  the  quantities  of  low-cost 


electric  power  required  by  industries  such  as  Reynolds  and 


the  huge  Aluminum  Company  of  America  plant  at  Van 


couver,  Washington,  just  across  the  river  from  Portland. 

Poring  over  the  plans  for  the  Reynolds  plant  are  {front 
left)  Howard  Spence,  assistant  construction  superintendent, 
Pierre  Landry,  of  the  Longview  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  Alexander  McClellan,  construction  superintendent. 


^MORE  THAN  A  CITY  NEWSPAPER  — A  PART  OF  THE  UFE  OF  THE  REGION*'* 

*From  the  University  of  Missouri  citation  to  The  Oregonian  for  "distinguished  service  to  iournalism.” 
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Esther  Hamilton 
Twice  Honored 
As  Humanitarian 

Youngstown  Vindicator 
Columnist  Conducts  Annual 
Benefit  for  Needy 

Elsther  Hamilton,  reporter  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Youngstown  (O.)  Vin¬ 
dicator,  was  twice  honored  as  the  city’s 

“outstanding  hu- _ 

manitarian’’  at  a 
dinner  meeting 
attended  by  500 
Young  s  t  o  wn 
Eagles,  their 
wives  and 
friends,  last 
week. 

In  behalf  of 
Youngstown 
Eagles,  Harold 
Snell,  past  pres¬ 
ident,  presented 
Miss  Hamilton  Esther  Hamilton 
with  a  plaque  for 

her  work  among  the  poor  during 
the  last  20  years.  Then  in  behalf  of 
Father  Flanagan,  he  presented  her  a 
certificate  of  honorary  citizenship  in 
Boys  Town  for  her  work  in  behalf  of 
this  famous  boys’  refuge. 

Gulping  once  or  twice  as  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  awards.  Miss  Hamilton 
huskily  said:  “I  am  accepting  this 
plaque  for  those  who  have  given  and 
those  who  have  received  from  the 
Alias  Santa  Claus  Club.” 

Started  Club  20  Years  Ago 

Miss  Hamilton  originated  the  Alias 
Santa  Claus  Club  nearly  20  years  ago 
and  through  it  aids  hundreds  of  fami¬ 
lies  each  Christmas. 

Shortly  after  she  went  there  from 
her  home  in  New  Castle,  Pa.,  to  join 
the  former  Youngstown  Telegram,  she 
realized  how  grateful  a  little  unex¬ 
pected  aid  is  at  Christmas.  She  en¬ 
listed  her  friends  in  a  program  to 
spread  a  little  more  sunshine.  For  the 
first  few  years  she  conducted  the 
club  on  the  backs  of  envelopes  and 
pieces  of  scratch  paper.  She  received 
money  and  spent  it  to  what  she  con¬ 
sider^  the  best  advantage  for  food, 
clothing  and  fuel. 

Ten  years  ago  she  realized  she  could 
do  more  for  the  needy  by  providing 
entertainment  for  those  who  could 
afford  to  pay.  She  arranged  a  midnight 
show  in  a  downtown  theater.  It  was 
successful  from  the  first.  Charging 
only  50  cents,  she  and  her  assistants 
sold  enough  tickets  to  fill  the  theater 
twice. 

The  show  was  so  popular  that  the 
club  soon  outgrew  the  theater.  The 
only  larger  place  available  was  Stam- 


baugh  Auditorium  with  five  times  the  ^  J  British  participation  in  the  World  War 

seating  capacity.  A  VV  llUQIIi  he  authored  a  column  “Germany  Day 

Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  Miss  -  — by  Day,”  published  in  the  Londoi 
Hamilton  contracted  for  the  auditor-  fjiAC  Daily  Mail. 

ium.  In  1939,  she  sold  about  5,000  In  1917,  Mr.  Wile  retvirned  to  the 

tickets  and  there  were  only  2,500  T„  \A7rtcVYinrTfrtTl  United  States.  The  War  Department 

seats  available.  Last  year  Miss  Hamil-  W  QoXUXl^lOXl  was  quick  to  appraise  the  value  of 

ton  boosted  the  price  to  $2  a  ticket —  his  knowledge  of  German  affairs  and 

four  times  her  original  price — and  sent  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  7 — Death  invited  him  to  enter  the  intelligence 

each  person  a  reserved  seat.  Ticket  today  ended  the  career  of  Frederick  division, 
sales  were  limited  to  slightly  more  William  Wile,  journalist  and  pioneer  Follow 


than  the  auditorium  capacity.  radio  commen 

When  the  books  were  closed.  Miss  on”  through 
Hamilton  had  $5,912  which  she  spent  months, 
helping  1,500  needy  families  and  aid-  Drawing  uj 


William  Wile,  journalist  and  pioneer  Following  the  war  he  became  chief 
radio  commentator  who  had  “carried  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
on”  through  several  bed-ridden  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


I  The  Feden 
^  Bonk  of 
I  LIS 


Federal  Reserve 
ank  of  Boston 
LISTS 


NEW  BEDFORD 

As  Outstanding 

FIRST 

in  Increased 
CHECK  PAYMENTS 

anong  New  England's  major  cities 
for  January  and  February,  1941 


MORNING 

MERCURY 


namuLon  naa  wmcn  sne  spem  An  Early  Radio  Commentator  I 

helping  1,500  needy  families  and  aid-  Drawing  upon  the  experience  of  „  r  au  c  ! 

ing  groups  needing  help.  In  addition  half  a  century  in  news  gathering  and  ®  ®  J 

to  this,  she  directed  hundreds  of  per-  writing,  here  and  abroad,  Mr.  Wile  reg  ar  y  ap^armg  on 

sons  and  scores  of  groups  in  helping  propped  up  in  bed  had  written  pro-  e  w^  the  first  to 

needy  families  which  did  not  share  lifically  through  a  long  siege  of  heart  ®  antic  news  pro¬ 
in  the  show  fund.  She  sent  the  groups  diseasl  description  of  the  Lmdon 

to  the  homes  so  they  knew  the  fami-  Only  his  close  friends  were  awrare  ^  °  w 

lies  they  were  helping  and  the  condi-  that  the  more  recent  writings  in  the  ,  ,  ®  P*"®"  P*-  ^  wrote 

tions  in  which  these  families  live.  Washington  Evening  Star  and  else-  ch  were  destined  to 


gram — a  description  of  the  London 

to  the  homes  so  they  knew  the  fami-  Only  his  close  friends  were  aware  Naval  Confer^ce  of  1930. 
lies  they  were  helping  and  the  condi-  that  the  more  recent  writings  in  the  ,  ,  ®  P*"®"  P*-  ^  wrote 

tions  in  which  these  families  live.  Washington  Evening  Star  and  else-  ch  were  destined  to 

From  an  envelope  record  of  her  where,  appearing  under  his  by-line  .,f  P  mplomatic  and 

receipts  and  expenditures.  Miss  Ham-  or  distinguishable  by  his  style,  were  O'*! 

ilton  has  had  to  switch  to  a  new  drafted  under  that  handicap.  Per-  German  Cousms,  written  m  1909; 
system  in  which  the  city’s  official  tax  sonalities  and  places  looming  large  “  WW 


expert  is  her  official  treasurer.  in  the  European  eruption  were  in-  u.c  ^iser. 

In  addition  to  this  annual  event,  timately  familiar  to  him  and  he  wrote  *  of  his  more  re- 

Miss  Hamilton  has  had  charge  of  the  of  them  with  a  knowledge  of  their  autobiography, 

Vindicator’s  spelling  bee  contest  for  relative  importance  in  the  war,  and  ° 

the  last  five  years.  She  enrolls  each  their  potentialities  based  on  past  per-  ^  Where  You  Fmd  It. 

of  the  125  schools  in  the  county  and  formance.  .  w  writings  had  appeared 

has  36,000  pupils  competing  for  the  Native  Indianan  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  since 

th^^wOTk^S^S’  addition  to  a  ^  of  La  Porte  Ind.,  he  was  Surviving  are  his  widow,  a  daugh- 

column  which  Miss  Hamilton  writes  of  Jewish  extraction  but  was  a  grad-  ter,  Helen  Isabel  Wile,  and  a  son, 
five  days  a  week  and  her  regular  uate  and  one  of  the  most  active  and  Frederick  William  WUe,  associated 

daily  work  of  covering  schools,  banks,  ^stinguished  of  Catholic  Notre  with  Young  &  Rubicam  Advertising 

chamber  of  commerce,  Youngstown  Agency,  New  York  City. 

Symphony  Orchestra,  and  a  number  of  ”>  became  a  rejwrter  for  ipj^g  body  was  taken  to  La  Porte 

other  news  sources.  the  Chicago  Record  m  1898  Two  for  burial. 

B  years  later  he  went  to  London  to  a 

Tribute  in  Senate  w»  FfflE  IN  PLANT 

To  C  K  BorrvmClll  period,  in  1902  he  went  to  Berlin,  Fire  of  undetermined  origin  April  4 

‘  *  r»  /-  A  -1  o  Tv-K  .  remaining  until  the  outbreak  of  the  caused  $300  to  $400  damage  to  the  1 

W^^GTON  D.  C..  April  8-Tribute  ^  stereotype  room  of  the  Lawton  (Okla.) 

to  Clifford  K.  Berr^an,  veteran  Morning  Press. 

Washington  Evening  Star  cartoonist,  ^ 

was  paid  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today  by  Senator  Joseph  F.  Guffey  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  signalized  Mr. 

Berryman’s  72nd  birthday  anniversary  _ 

with  these  remarks:  ^ 

“One  of  the  most  famous  and  best-  I  I  I  II  |  | 

loved  cartoonists  of  America  recently  f  m 

celebrated  his  seventy-second  birth-  “ 

published  cartoons  of  men  and  women  IN  LESS  THAN  15  MONTHS 

in  American  life,  and  has  yet  to  offend 
anyone  who  has  been  the  subject  of 

Since  January,  1940,  The  Youngs- 
I"  ‘°wn  Vindicator's  combined  dcdly 

which  he  h^  worked."  Qnd  Sundav  circulation  has  in- 

Senator  Guffey  appended  to  his  re-  •*  r\r\n 

marks  a  poem  written  in  honor  of  CTOaSOd  HIOIC  thCOl  1,000  COplCS  a 

Mr.  Berryman  by  the  cartoonist’s  Eve-  , 

ning  Star  colleague,  John  Jay  Daly,  mOntll. 

who  won  international  notice  with  his 

Only  a  prosperous  market  and  a 


was  “Men  Around  the  Kaiser.” 

Most  interesting  of  his  more  re- 


has  36,000  pupils  competing  for  the 
district  spelling  award. 

All  this  work  is  in  addition  to  a 


other  news  sources. 

■ 

Tribute  in  Senate 
To  C.  K.  Berryman 


title  “News  Is  Where  You  Find  It." 

Mr.  Wile’s  writings  had  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  since 
1923. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  a  daugh- 


Agency,  New  York  City. 

The  body  was  taken  to  La  Porte 


FIRE  IN  PLANT 

Fire  of  undetermined  origin  April  4 


BALTIMORE 


Circulation  for 
MARCH 


?M»>  3D9,D9D 

A  Gain  of  13,116 
Over  March  Year  Ago 

SUNDAY  219,862 

A  Gain  of  19,157 
Over  March  Year  Ago 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolvea  Around 

THE  SUN 


SUNPAPERS 


Up  15,700 

IN  LESS  THAN  15  MONTHS 

Since  January,  1940,  The  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator's  combined  daily 
and  Sunday  circulation  has  in¬ 
creased  more  than  1,000  copies  a 
month. 

Only  a  prosperous  market  and  a 
newspaper  with  the  liking  and  re¬ 
spect  of  its  community  could  make 
such  a  record. 

Doily  now  71,500 
Snnday  now  82,500 

Kelly-Smith  Co.,  National  Representatives 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

Detroit  Kansas  City  Atlanta 
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A  NACONDA’S  business  is  the  production  of  copper,  as  well  as  zinc  and 
./jL  other  non-ferrous  metals,  and  the  fabrication  of  copper  and  copper  alloys 
in  the  many  forms  required  by  the  industries  serving  the  American  public.  This 
has  meant  copper  for  the  electrification  of  our  homes  and  industries;  copper, 
brass  and  bronze  for  automobiles,  for  building,  for  telephone,  telegraph  and 
radio  . .  .  the  list  is  endless. 


Today,  our  facilities  are  devoted  primarily  to  the  needs  of  our  national 
emergency.  New  munitions  metal  plants  are  being  built  at  Kenosha,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Toronto,  Canada.  Existing  facilities  at  many  fabricating  plants  are 
being  increased  for  greater  production. 

COPPER,  zinc  and  lead  operations  are  driving  ahead,  with  a  new  all-time 
high  record  for  zinc  production  in  recent  months.  A  plant  to  recover 
zinc  from  slag  is  being  constructed  at  Tooele,  Utah.  The  plant  at  Anaconda, 
Montana,  for  the  production  of  high-grade  nodulized  manganese  ore  with  a 
capacity  of  100,000  tons  annually,  is  nearing  completion. 

AS  THIS  is  written.  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company  and  its  fabricat- 
jC\.  ing  subsidiaries  are  working  full  speed  in  producing  materials  essential 
to  defense  and  are  at  the  same  time  doing  their  utmost  to  take  care  of  the 
growing  needs  of  more  than  12,000  industrial  customers  who  look  to 
Anaconda  as  their  most  dependable  source  of  supply. 

AfO^ONDA 

fim  Milt  ft  CtHlWWttg 

The  American  Brass  Company  •  Anaconda  Wire  8c  Cable  Company 
Anaconda  Sales  Company  •  International  Smelting  and  Relining  Co. 

Subsidiaries  of 

Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company 


FIEST  LIN 
ECOND  THOUSHTi 


by  -Rnthony  -Hamilton. 


The  undersigned  Publisher  takes  pleasure  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  syndication  of  a  distinguished  column  of 
notes  and  commeitt,  under  the  above  headline,  to  be 
conducted  by  a  writer  who,  in  the  interests  of  a  tactical 
diplomacy  and  a  more  objective  journalism,  has  adopted 
the  indicated  pseudonym. 

His  contribution  will  be  an  important  one,  readily 
distinguished  from  any  newspaper  correspondence  now 
in  circulation,  and  refreshing  in  its  selective  emphasis 
upon  matters  of  real  human  interest,  as  opposed  to 
gossip,  personalities  and  interim  banalities.  Its  scope 
will  be  as  varied  as  the  author’s  numerous  interests  and 
activities.  Specifically,  it  will  be  non-political  and  non- 
didactic.  Its  date-line  will  not  be  narrowly  circum¬ 
scribed  by  Broadway,  Hollywood  or  Washington.  It 


will  be  concerned  neither  with  “muckraking”  nor  “trust- 
busting.” 

It  will  appeal  to  that  portion  of  any  circulation  which 
looks  to  the  columns  of  a  favorite  newspaper  for  some 
reflection  of  the  true  substance  of  life,  in  contrast  to  the 
sensational  aspects  of  a  given  day’s  news.  It, will  respond 
to  the  increasing  thirst  for  a  native  American  culture, 
for  an  appraisal  of  the  better  things  which  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  achieved  and  must  yet  achieve. 

We  believe  Mr.  Hamilton’s  copy  will  bring  a  new 
reader  interest  to  the  pages  of  your  paper,  and  make 
new  friends.  A  franchise  in  your  territory  will  mean 
added  prestige  and  influence.  Details  of  the  offering 
are  contained  in  a  pamphlet  which  may  be  secured  by 
writing,  on  appropriate  letterhead,  to  the  Secretary: 


I  ■ 


THE  MONARCH  PUBLISHING  CO. 


500  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


D.(  30,000 

DE  ENSE  4*^ 


While  thousands  of  young  men  in  factories  and  office  buildings,  on  the  farms  and  high¬ 
ways  throughout  the  nation,  apply  themselves  to  their  jobs  to  meet  increased  production 
schedules,  a  much  greater  segment  of  the  population  engaged  in  non-defense  activity  is 
equally  preoccupied  along  the  home  front.  This  is  the  business  of  living,  and  making  a 
living,  day  by  day,  war  or  no  war,  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  people.  As 
proprietors  of  the  greatest  medium  of  social  intercoutse,  the  newspaper  publishers  of 
America  can  not  afford  to  neglect  their  "home  front.”  There  are  countless  readers  who 


F  *  - 

-  '<4llllMk 

look  beyond  and  behind  the  war  news,  for  aspects  of  life  that  transcend  both  war  anj 
peace.  Two  of  these  categories  are  illustrated  here.  Above:  "Life  goes  on.”  At  the  left: 
"A  better  life  to  come.” 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 


A  L 


A  NAVAL  SECRET 

THE  FIRST  major  test  of  newspaper  action 

under  the  Navy  Department’s  request  for 
secrecy  on  the  visit  of  British  warsliijjs  to  our 
ports  and  dockyards  came  this  week.  A  British 
battleship  anchored  in  New  York  harlwr  in  broad 
daylight,  in  view  of  several  hundred  thousand 
people  on  shore  and  on  harbor  ferries.  Thousands 
of  them  must  have  seen  a  collision  mat  on  one 
side  of  the  warship,  and  at  least  hundreds  must 
have  been  able  to  interpret  its  meaning.  That 
evening  some  500  of  its  crew  received  shore  lil)erty 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  most  of  them  made 
for  Times  Square.  The  sailors  wore  uniform 
caps  bearing  the  name  of  their  ship.  So  it  isn’t 
at  all  unlikely  that  thousands  more  were  aware  of 
the  visit. 

Newspa|X‘rs  and  news  services  showed  the  tlif- 
ferent  reactions  to  the  news  that  might  have 
been  expected.  Some  printed  the  news.  Others 
consideretl  themselves  bound  by  the  Secretary’s 
caution  and  withheld  it.  The  Secretary  com¬ 
mended  the  latter  for  their  zeal  in  guarding  a 
defense  secret. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Secretary  Knox,  his 
position  is  entirely  rea.sonable.  It  appears  that 
Berlin  did  not  know  that  this  British  ship  had 
been  torpetloed,  presumably  because  the  sub¬ 
marine  which  delivered  the  attack  perished  imme¬ 
diately.  Germany  received  its  first  knowledge  of 
its  partial  success  when  the  ship  arrived  in  New 
York.  The  published  detail  that  the  ship  will 
need  six  weeks  or  two  months  for  repairs  might 
be  of  tremendous  value  to  German  naval  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  result 
of  American  publicity  might  be  the  stationing  of 
submarines  along  the  several  ocean  lanes  by  which 
the  Britisher  would  proceed  to  its  new  station. 
The  repair  work  done  under  the  lease-lend  bill 
might  be  completely  negatived  and  a  powerful 
unit  lost  to  the  British  fleet. 

Newspapers  are  ready  to  co-operate  with  the 
American  and  British  governments  in  reasonable 
protection  of  naval  and  military  secrets.  We 
believe  that,  and  we  believe  also  that  the  naval 
authorities  of  both  countries  should  take  measures 
of  their  own  to  guard  news  that  they  don’t  want 
printed  or  broadcast.  It  is  asinine  to  think  in 
terms  of  a  secret  of  a  story  when  its  major  facts 
are  known  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  a  great 
city’s  population,  including,  it  goes  without  say¬ 
ing,  some  keen  observers  for  the  “enemy.”  If 
500  sailors  are  to  be  turned  loose  in  Times  Square, 
with  identifying  uniforms  and  loose  tongues,  the 
press  will  suffer  by  silence,  without  producing  any 
gain  for  this  nation  or  our  national  friends. 

President  Roosevelt  says  he  prefers  to  trail 
along  with  the  newspapers  that  kept  the  story 
out  of  print.  He  does  not  care  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  a  formal  censorship  of  naval  news. 
Nobody  in  the  newspaper  world  wants  censor¬ 
ship,  despite  the  call  by  the  New  York  Daily 
News  for  such  a  step  as  an  alternative  to  the 
uncertainties  of  the  present  system. 

Editor  &  Publisher  believes  the  voluntary 
system  is  workable,  in  spite  of  the  breaks  in  it 
that  have  appeared  to  date.  We  want  that 
voluntary  system  to  have  a  chance  of  operation, 
which  it  cannot  have  if  newsjiapers  are  going 
to  place  curiosity  values — ordinary  news  in  ordi¬ 
nary  times — above  information  of  sound  and 
constructive  nature.  The  drawing  of  the  line 
will  be  no  slight  task,  but  we  believe  it  ought  to 
be  done  in  the  interests  of  newspapers  before 
the  clock  strikes  for  the  last  time  in  our  genera¬ 
tion. 


And  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto  the  women. 
Fear  not  ye:  for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus,  which 
was  crucified. 

He  is  not  here:  for  He  is  risen,  as  He  said.  Come, 
see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay. 

—St.  Matthew  XXVIII:  5-6. 


A  HAPPY  LESSON 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  STRIKE,  which  had  de¬ 
prived  the  Army  and  Navy  of  urgetitly  needed 
supjilies  for  more  than  two  months  was  settled 
last  week  by  the  new  National  Defense  Media¬ 
tion  Board  after  a  few  hours’  discus.sion.  The 
solution,  as  descrilied  in  the  published  stories, 
is  in  the  primary  class  of  simplicity.  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  certain  to  arise:  why  did  not  this  idea 
occur  to  many  other  peojde  at  the  satne  moment 
or  before  it. 

.\fter  nearly  a  half  century’s  existence  upon 
this  planet,  we  still  do  not  accept  the  notion 
that  organization  into  unions  is  the  ideal  cir¬ 
cumstance  for  the  American  working  man  or 
woman. 

Union  organization  has  been  a  neces¬ 
sity  under  our  economic  system,  but  it  cannot 
be  called  the  highest  achievement  of  .\merican 
industrial  relations.  Union  organization  has  won 
many  apparent  gains  for  union  members,  but  it 
’s  open  to  serious  question  whether  their  net 
gains  have  been  either  to  the  best  interest  of 
union  members  or  the  people  as  a  whole.  We  still 
do  not  know,  as  readers  or  listeners  to  public 
communications,  whether  the  country  has  been 
a  net  gainer  or  loser  by  the  fact  that  certain 
union  groups  have  succeeded  in  imposing  their 
will  upon  employers.  .\n  objective  survey  of 
the  past  half  century  might  reveal  that  working¬ 
men,  through  their  unions,  have  lost  by  strikes 
as  much  as  they  might  have  gained  through  the 
operation  of  natural  forces. 

That  is  not  intended  as  an  exculpation  of  em¬ 
ployers  who  defy  the  national  law.  It  is  not 
consonant  with  the  democratic  process  that 
people  who  disagree  with  its  laws  should  flout 
them.  It  is  not  in  accord  with  the  democratic 
process  that  employers  should  be  able  to  delay 
for  years  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  employes  under 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress.  No  reason¬ 
able  man  can  blame  organized  labor  for  becoming 
impatient  with  the  tedium  that  skillful  lawyers 
can  invoke  to  cause  delay  in  the  fruition  of  what 
was  the  intent  of  the  national  legislature,  no 
matter  how  obscurely  stated.  In  fact,  the  most 
prolific  producers  of  Communism  and  Communist 
agitators  are  employers  who  think  of  themselves 
as  superior  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  was  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  Mediation 
Board  panel  included  a  newspaper  publisher, 

Eugene  Meyer,  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Post,  is  one  of  the  foremost  minds  of  the  nation 
on  finance,  and  he  is  also  respected  by  manage¬ 
ment  and  by  organized  labor.  He  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  brought  to  the  Allis-Chalmers  strike  an 
atmosphere  of  coolness  and  common  sense,  dis¬ 
missing  with  the  unimportance  they  deserved  the 
conflicting  claims  of  both  parties.  The  country 
needs  more  of  such  thinking  and  the  Administra¬ 
tion  could  do  worse  than  call  upon  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  of  the  land  to  supply  it. 


COSTS  AND  TAXES 

SOME  FIGLHES  that  ought  to  interest  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  the  advertiser  and  agency 
interests  which  buy  both  newspaper  space  and 
radio  time  can  be  found  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  for  the  year 
1910.  CBS  had  a  gross  income  from  all  sources 
last  year  of  $50,91€,0().‘L74,  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year’s  income  totalling  $8,066,670.02. 
The  net  profit,  after  taxes,  was  $5,006,633.46 — 
which  was  an  increase  over  the  previous  year’s 
net  jirofit  of  oidy  $5,104.72.  The  company  at¬ 
tributes  this  remarkable  shrinkage  to  the  great 
increa.se  in  Federal  taxes,  which  rose  from 
$1,127,157.06  in  1939  to  $2,425,000.00  in  1940. 
That  tax  rise  all  but  wiiied  out  the  margin  of 
profit  before  taxes  over  the  previous  year,  despite 
an  increa.se  in  gross  business  of  nearly  20  per  cent. 

The  publishing  business  is  thoroughly  conscious 
of  income  and  excess  profits  taxes,  although  few 
newspapers  have  to  worry  about  any  such  items 
as  those  listed  above.  The  publishing  business 
has  expenses  that  do  not  appear  in  the  broad¬ 
casters’  budget,  and  it  has  similar  expenses  to 
those  of  broadcasting — mainly  in  the  field  of  sell¬ 
ing  the  service  to  the  advertiser,  but  we  know 
of  few  publishers  who  would  regard  with  equa¬ 
nimity  a  sales  cost  like  that  shown  in  Columbia’s 
profit  and  loss  account. 

The  item  “time  discount  and  agency  commis- 
^sions,  record  returns,  allowances  and  discounts” 
totalled  $14,868,707.53  in  1940,  an  increa.se  of 
about  $2,448,000  over  the  previous  year’s  item 
under  the  same  head.  That  is  nearly  30  per  cent 
of  the  gross  income.  On  top  of  that  is  an  item 
“selling,  general  and  administrative  expenses,” 
totalling  $7,741,064.32,  or  nearly  15  per  cent  of  the 
gross.  Our  accounting  may  be  cockeyed,  but  in 
a  newspaper  operation  we  should  regard  agency 
commissions,  allowances,  and  discounts  as  proper 
charges  against  the  sale  of  advertising. 

Operating  expenses  and  the  cost  of  goods  sold, 
which  in  a  newspaper  would  be  comparable  to 
plant  operation  and  raw  material  costs,  totalled 
$20,132,445.95 — or  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  gross, 
not  out  of  line  with  many  newspaper  set-ups. 

Granting  that  taxes  more  than  doubled,  there  b 
still  a  spread  of  nearly  $6,000,000  between  the 
incomes  of  1939  and  1940  which  w'as  almost 
entirely  taken  up  by  increased  selling  and  operat¬ 
ing  expenses.  While  that  might  be  considered  a 
matter  solely  of  concern  to  the  management  and 
the  stockholders,  it  is  not  without  interest  for 
the  buyers  of  radio  time  and  for  media  which 
compete  with  radio.  A  lot  of  people  might  like 
to  know  why  one  of  the  major  radio  chains  needs 
to  devote  approximately  40  pier  cent  of  a  year’s 
revenue  to  cost  items  that  seem  to  be  propierly 
chargeable  to  selling. 

A  comparison  of  the  sales  practices  of  radio 
with  those  of  newspapiers  and  magazines  in  the 
area  of  agency  commissions,  allowances  and  dis¬ 
counts  ought  to  be  enlightening.  The  surface 
indications  are  that  the  firm  which  spiends  its 
dollar  in  printed  media  gets  a  much  larger  net 
return  in  advertising  effort  than  the  buyer  of 
radio  time.  We  commend  that  to  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies  as  a  more  promis¬ 
ing  field  of  investigation  than  their  pierennial 
inspiection  of  newspapier  rate  practices. 

lovelikt  of  the  virtues 

Him  who  pitieth  suffering  men  God  pitietb, 
and  his  ways  are  sweet  on  earth. 

— Aeschylus,  in  "The  Eumenides" 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


ross, 


from  a  month’s  vacation  in  Florida, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  flying  cadet  committee 
for  Western  Connecticut. 

Harrington  Wimberly,  publisher. 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


JOHN  COWLES,  president,  Minneapo-  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat,  polled  LEONARD  F.  WILBUR,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 

Iw  Star  Journal,  will  speak  Apnl  16  g  gjg  Observer-Dispatch  copyreader,  has 

at  the  banquet  of  the  Academy  of  Po-  seventh  district  Pl^ced  another  feather  in  his  cap. 

election  to  nominate  candidates  for 
congress.  The  Altus  editor  ranked 
fifth  in  the  race  in  which  several 
veteran  political  campaigners  were 
candidates. 


John  Cowles 


litical  Science  at 
the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York. 

J.  David  Stem 
was  re-elected 
president  and 
publisher  of  the 
Philadel- 
phia  Record  at 
the  annual  or¬ 
ganization  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board 
of  directors 
April  4,  follow¬ 
ing  a  meeting  of 
the  stockholders 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record  Company. 
Other  officers  re-elected  are:  David 
Stem,  3rd.  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 
Newspapers,  vice-president;  Walter  L. 
Tushingham,  secretary ;  Dr.  Luther 
Harr,  treasurer;  and  David  S.  Loeb, 
assistant  secretary  and  assistant  trea¬ 
surer.  Colonel  Louis  J.  Kolb  is  a 
newly-elected  vice-president. 

Willis  M.  Ball,  president,  Florida 
Times  -  Union,  Jacksonville,  was 
elected  president  emeritus  of  the 
Florida  Capitol  Press  Club  at  Talla¬ 
hassee  April  6.  Mr.  Ball  has  been  a 
legislative  correspondent  since  Florida 
reconstruction  days. 

J.  C.  Kaynor,  publisher,  Ellensburg 
(Wash.)  Record  and  president  of  the 
Allied  Dailies  Newspaper  Assn,  of 
Washington,  si)ent  several  days  in 
New  York  and  Washington  recently 
conferring  with  government  officials. 

Edward  J.  Delaney,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
News,  spoke  on  advertising,  journal¬ 
ism  and  printing  at  the  annual  voca¬ 
tional  conferences  at  the  B.  M.  C.  Dur- 
fee  High  School  in  Fall  River  April  4. 

William  J.  Conners,  Jr.,  publi^er, 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  and  Edward 
H.  Butler,  editor  and  publisher,  .Bu/- 
falo  Evening  News,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  an  advisory  committee  to 
the  Erie  County  Council  for  National 
Defense. 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor. 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  and 
Mrs.  Miller,  who  spent  part  of 
the  winter  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  have 
returned  to  South  Bend.  Charles  E. 
Crockett,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Crockett  will  leave 
soon  for  a  vacation  in  Burbank,  Calif. 

Justin  D.  Hartford,  publisher,  Ports¬ 
mouth  (N.  H.)  Herald,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  New  Hampshire  chairman  of 
the  New  Elngland  Flying  Cadet  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  assisting  the  Army  in 
obtaining  eligible  men  for  training  as 
airplane  pilots. 

Col.  J.  H.  Long,  chairman  of  the 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  there,  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Bus  Company 
for  his  third  consecutive  term. 

William  F.  Ohde,  publisher,  Manito¬ 
woc  (Wis.)  Times-Herald,  is  spending 
several  weeks  at  the  Whitman,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

L.  K.  Nicholson,  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  and  Mrs. 
Nicholson  are  at  Miami  Beach  for  a 
spring  vacation. 

Capt.  James  M.  Langley,  publisher. 
Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor  and  Patriot, 
and  Mrs.  Langley  have  returned  from 
a  cmise  to  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

E.  Robert  Stevenson,  editor-in- 
chief,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American,  who  returned  recently 


In  The  Business  Office 


H.  F.  BAILEY,  advertising  manager, 
Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News-Dis¬ 
patch,  has  resigned  to  become  business 
manager  of  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  effective  April  1.  Carl  Timm, 
News-Dispatch  advertising  promotion 
manager,  has  been  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Bailey  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News-Dispatch.  Jay  King, 
Peru  (Ind.)  Tribune,  has  been  added 
to  the  News-Dispatch  staff  as  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager. 

Dr.  Luther  Harr,  treasurer,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Advisory  Conunittee  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration  by 
Federal  Administrator  Aubrey  Wil¬ 
liams. 

W.  E.  Douglas,  classified  advertising 
manager,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-En¬ 
quirer,  observed  his  thirty-third  an¬ 
niversary  in  the  classified  advertising 
field  April  6.  He  has  been  classified 
manager  on  papers  from  coast  to  coast 
including  the  Tacoma  Tribune,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  Washington  Post, 
Tulsa  Tribune,  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Atlanta  Georgian-American 
and  for  seven  years  with  the  Ledger- 
Enquirer. 

Denton  R.  Merwin,  formerly  of  the 
Clarion  (Pa.)  Republican,  is  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Monessen  (Pa.) 
Independent,  a  new  position. 

William  EUlyson,  Jr.,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Times-Dispatch  and 
News  Leader,  heads  Richmond  De¬ 
fense  Unit,  Inc.,  a  non-stock  corpora¬ 
tion,  chartered  by  the  Virginia  cor¬ 
poration  commission  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  men  in  the  armed 
forces  stationed  in  Virginia  and  to 
provide  entertainment  for  them. 

Howard  Wheat,  for  the  past  five 
years  with  the  national  advertising 
department  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle,  has  joined  the  sales  depart- 


Through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Gym- 
for-UFA  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  he 
headed,  Utica 
Free  Academy,  a 
school  of  2,900 
pupils,  finally  is 
going  to  have  a 
gymnasium.  For 
30  years  alumni 
and  students  of 
UFA  sought  to 
have  a  gymna¬ 
sium  erected  in 
their  school,  one 


L.  F.  Wilbur 


of  the  largest  in  New  York  State  and 
last  week,  after  an  aggressive  alumni 
campaign  waged  under  Wilbur’s  di¬ 
rection,  the  Common  Council  voted 
intention  to  issue  $300,000  for  the 
gymnasium. 

Wilbur  used  to  conduct  a  high 
school  sports  column  “The  Scho- 
lasticker”  for  the  Observer-Dispatch. 
During  that  time  he  conducted  a  can*- 
paign  which  resulted  in  Utica  Free 
Academy’s  football  team  being  invited 
to  play  a  New  Year’s  Day  game  in 
Tampa.  He  also  won  UFA  a  chance 
to  play  in  the  eastern  states  basketball 
tournament  at  Glens  Falls  a  few  years 
later.  He  is  also  the  founder  of  the 
Gannett  Bowling  Tourney,  which  an¬ 
nually  attracts  bowlers  from  all  Gan¬ 
nett  papers.  Wilbur  is  president  of 
two  bowling  leagues  and  is  active  as  a 
supply  preacher,  amateur  thespian 
and  club  speaker. 


ment  of  the  Dodge  Motor  Car  cor¬ 
poration  at  Detroit.  He  is  succeeded 
by  James  Armour,  formerly  Evening 
Eagle  sports  editor,  who  in  t\irn  is 
succeeded  by  Charles  Love. 

Sidney  Dunne,  member  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Post  local  advertising 
staff  for  many  years,  and  formerly 
head  of  his  own  advertising  agency, 
was  feted  by  his  Post  coworkers  and 
friends  in  Boston  April  4  on  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  become  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  new  Blair’s  Food- 
land. 

Don  Clement,  business  manager, 
Mena,  (Ark.)  Evening  Star,  as¬ 
sumed  office  April  7  as  mayor  of  that 
city.  He  was  winner  in  the  April  1 
municipal  election. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


“New  York  gossip  col¬ 
umns  rate  No.  1  in  reader  interest 
among  all  regular  newspaper  pillars 
over  the  country,”  says  Variety. 

THAT'S  THE  TIP-OFF  on  "Liftle  Old  New 
York"  by  Ed  Sullivan  and  "Broadway"  by 
Danton  Walker,  whose  items  on  national 
affairs  often  make  tomorrow's  headlines. 

.  .  .  for  proofs  and  prices — WIRE 
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“Rated 
highest 
of  our 
features” 


Philip  D.  Adler,  publisher  of 
Tlie  Kewanee,  Ill.,  Star-Courier, 
writes : 

“United  Feature  Syndicate  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  our 
recent  Reader  Interest  Survey 
rated  John  Hix’s  STRANGE  AS 
IT  SEEMS  the  highest  of  The 
Star-Courier’s  features. 

“STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  has 
been  a  regular  feature  of  our  edi¬ 
torial  page  for  many  years.  Yearly 
Reader  Interest  Surveys  reveal 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  read 
features  in  our  newspaper.” 

For  samples  of  this  highest-rank¬ 
ing  feature  of  amazing  and  amus¬ 
ing  oddities,  please  write  to 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42NO  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  27 


Edward  L.  “Bob”  Burgess  has  been 
named  national  advertising  manager 
of  the  LaGrosse  (Wis.)  Daily  Tribune 
<£•  Leader  Press.  He  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Tribune  since  1937. 

Vernon  C.  Bailey  has  resigned  as  a 
member  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  to  join  the  staff  of  the  National 
Retail  Furniture  Association. 

Arthur  O.  Cohen,  formerly  of  the 
classified  staff  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  has  just  been  appointed 
classified  manager  of  the  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times. 
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CJene  Raven,  formerly  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  promotion  and  mer¬ 
chandising  departments,  has  joined 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
promotional  staff  as  layout  and  copy 
man. 

Lockwood  Phillips,  who  has  been 
editing  the  Belleville  (N.  J.)  News 
for  the  past  several  months,  will  join 
the  Fostoria  (O.)  Times,  April  21  as 
general  manager.  Phillips  will  take 
over  the  managership  of  the  Times 
during  the  absence  of  Stanton  Carle, 
publisher,  who  expects  to  leave  about 
June  1  for  a  year’s  military  training. 

Edwin  C.  Gluntz,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  American,  a 
captain  in  the  infantry  reserve  corps, 
has  been  called  to  extended  active 
duty  and  assigned  as  public  relations 
officer  at  Camp  Edwards,  Mass. 

Leon  A.  Winslow,  real  estate  editor 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  for 
many  years  has  resigned  to  practice 
law. 

Tom  J.  Turner,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  and 
Daily  Chronicle,  has  returned  to  his 
desk  after  touring  for  two  months 
with  the  Spokane  newspaper’s  sound 
color  motion  picture  “Spokane  And 
Its  Inland  Empire.” 

Allan  Seiler,  from  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has 
taken  over  the  copy  and  layout  work 
in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  display  department  left  vacant 
by  Wilbur  Davidson  who  went  into 
the  army. 

Harry  T.  Gray,  former  advertising 
manager,  Huron  (S.  D.)  Evening 
Huronite,  has  joined  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times.  In  his  new  position  Mr.  Gray 
will  specialize  in  advertising  layout 
and  copy  writing. 

Louis  Edit,  assistant  to  C.  W.  Tabb, 
manager  of  the  Dallas  office  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  been  called  to  army  ser¬ 
vice. 

Pierre  Martineau,  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Publishing  Co.,  is  builchng  a  home 
with  the  entire  front  wall  of  the  house 
of  glass— casement  glass  windows 
reaching  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor 
across  the  center  portion  and  two 
glass  doors,  one  on  either  end. 

Charles  L.  Wadley  has  resigned 
from  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Daily  Record  to 
join  the  Miami  (Okla.)  News-Record. 
His  place  at  Okmulgee  will  be  taken 
by  Milton  B.  Chilcott,  formerly  an 
advertising  salesman  on  the  Man¬ 
hattan  (Kan.)  Mercury-Chronicle. 

John  H.  Napier,  circulation  station 
manager,  Toledo  Blade,  was  inducted 
into  military  service  and  assigned  to 
Fort  Hayes. 


’  In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


WINDER  R.  HARRIS,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot,  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  Second  district  April  8  to  succeed 
Representative  Colgate  W.  Darten, 
Democrat,  who  resigned.  Norman  R. 
Hamilton,  publisher  of  the  Portsmouth 
Star  and  former  Representative,  was 
his  opponent. 

Charles  G.  Duffy,  formerly  night 
editor  of  the  Boston  American,  who 
joined  the  picture  desk  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Herald  six  years  ago,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  night  managing 
editor  to  George  A.  DeWitt,  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Times-Her- 
ald.  Mason  Peters,  Jr.,  day  city  edi¬ 
tor,  becomes  night  city  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Duffy.  Richard  Holland,  who 
is  from  the  Washington  News,  becomes 
day  city  editor.  Chalmers  M.  Rob¬ 


erts,  formerly  of  the  News,  joins  the 
Times-Herald  as  Sunday  Editor. 

Ralph  H.  Dunlap,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
assistant  adjutant  and  Fifth  Corps 
Area  Public,  press,  radio  relations  offi¬ 
cer  for  recruiting  activities  was  pro¬ 
moted  March  29  to  Major,  A.G.D.  He 
formerly  was  associated  with  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer,  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  Miami  Daily  News  and 
Philadelphia  Record,  in  executive 
capacities. 

John  O’Reilly,  reporter,  and  Don 
Rice,  photographer,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  left  New  York  last 
week  in  Rice’s  car  on  a  three-week 
word  and  picture  survey  of  Army 
camps  from  New  York  to  Florida. 

Frank  Kelley,  of  the  London  staff 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  un¬ 
til  recently,  has  joined  the  city  staff 
of  that  paper. 

Francis  R.  Bridges  of  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Florida  Times-Union  was  elected 
president  of  the  Florida  Capitol  Press 
Club  at  Tallahassee  April  6.  Cecil  R. 
Warren,  Miami  Daily  News,  is  vice- 
president;  Henry  W.  Wrenn,  chief  of 
the  AP  bureau,  secretary-treasurer. 

Maurice  E.  Sullivan,  formerly  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  news  staff,  and 
William  G.  Smock,  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch-Herald  reportorial  staff,  have 
joined  the  Pittsburgh  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

Robert  Plummer,  editor.  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  Register  and  a  one-time 
member  of  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer 
and  the  News-Register  staffs,  was 
elected  city  manager  of  Wheeling  dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  Walter  C.  Smith, 
who  has  been  called  for  active  army 
duty. 

A1  Quinn,  secretary  to  ^Governor 
Holt  of  West  Virginia  during  his  four- 
year  term  recently  ended,  became 
managing  editor  of  the  Charlottesville 
(Va.)  Daily  Progress  on  April  7.  He 
was  a  political  writer  on  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Gazette  before  joining  the  staff  of 
the  Governor. 

Charles  F.  Ames,  reporter,  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  Onondaga 
County  Park  Board,  with  offices  in 
Syracuse,  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year. 
Ames  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  for  13  years. 

Miss  Eileen  Reinhardt,  formerly 
with  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal.  April  1  joined  the  publicity  staff 
of  the  radio  station  KMBC  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Ed  Lockett,  reporter  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  in  Washington 
for  the  past  10  years,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Fortune  magazine. 

David  Dornberg,  formerly  with  the 
Minneapolis  Journal  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  a  commercial  photographer,  has 
joined  the  photo  staff  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune. 

Harold  Chucker,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  copy  desk,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  army. 

Miles  Sines,  Des  Moines  Register 
news  picture  editor,  and  Mrs.  Sines 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  born 
Apr.  2  at  Iowa  Methodist  hospital. 

Hal  David,  in  the  past  >  connected 
with  weekly  newspapers  in  Carroll¬ 
ton  and  Newnan,  Ga.,  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  the  La  Grange  (Ga.) 
Daily  News. 

John  Temple  Graves,  II,  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald  editor¬ 
ial  staff,  will  deliver  the  61st  com¬ 
mencement  address  at  Presbyterian 
College,  Clinton,  S.  C.,  June  2. 

Cooper  Etheridge,  recently  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  staff,  has  joined  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Paul  Hansell,  of  Associated  Press, 


has  been  transferred  from  the  Omaha, 
Neb.,  bureau  to  the  Des  Moines  bureau 
to  serve  as  state  editor.  He  fills  the 
vacancy  left  by  Frank  Hughes,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  (Chicago,  Ill.,  bureau. 

Elise  Shane,  formerly  employed 
in  the  Iowa  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Commission  office,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  covering  general 
assignments.  Paul  Veblen  is  now 
working  on  the  Des  Moines  Tribune 
copy  desk. 

Cliff  F.  Sandahl,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
Associated  Press  staff  member  who 
left  last  week  for  Washington  to  be¬ 
come  a  regional  representative  of  the 
news  service,  was  honored  by  a  reso¬ 
lution  passed  by  the  Nebraska  legis¬ 
lature  expressing  the  senate’s  “sin¬ 
cere  appreciation  and  gratitude,”  and 
warmly  praising  Sandahl  for  “the  fair, 
impartial,  thorough,  straightforward 
manner  in  which  he  has  reported  this 
and  previous  sessions.” 

J.  W.  Atkins,  editor,  Gastonia 
(N.  C.)  Gazette,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  Boy  Scout-Civic 
club  dinner  at  Mooresville,  N. 
recently, 

Charles  Brasdeld,  for  the  past  year 
sports  editor  of  the  Wichita  Beacon, 
has  resigned  to  take  a  post  as  assistant 
manager  of  a  hotel  in  San  Diego,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Jack  Copeland,  veteran  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wichita  Beacon,  is  reported 
slightly  improved  after  a  month’s  ill¬ 
ness  in  which  he  was  given  numer¬ 
ous  blood  transfusions.  Co-workers 
on  the  Beacon  gave  transfusions. 
Copeland  suffered  from  nose  and  in¬ 
ternal  hemorrhages  and  Bright’s  di¬ 
sease. 

H.  Eric  Liljeholm,  lately  of  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican,  joined  the  Army  recently  to  get 
away  from  pounding  the  typewriter 
for  “the  duration,”  but  when  he  landed 
at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  he  got  his  assign¬ 
ment  to  be  reporter  and  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  camp  newspaper.  First  Call. 

Arch  M.  O’Bryant,  telegraph  editor, 
moves  to  the  city  desk  in  recent  staff 
changes  on  the  Wichita  Eagle.  Pliny 
Castanien,  police  reporter  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  telegraph  desk  and  Don 
Cullimore,  city  editor,  takes  over  the 
courthouse  for  both  the  morning  and 
evening  Eagles. 

Roy  Sourbeer,  former  Wichita 
Eagle  sports  editor  and  widely  known 
in  Kansas  sports  circles  as  one-time 
secretary  of  the  Western  League,  has 
gone  to  work  on  the  Morning  Eagle 
as  assistant  telegraph  and  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  He  replaces  Bob  Keller,  who 
has  been  accepted  as  a  flying  cadet  in 
the  U.  S.  naval  air  corps  and  is  now 
in  training  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Paul  Harrison,  formerly  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  Gazette  and  Chronicle, 
has  been  employed  as  oil  editor  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle.  He  succeeds  Kenneth 
Sauer,  army  reserve  officer  who  was 
called  into  active  duty  and  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

William  Hutchinson,  manager  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  recent  dinner  of  News- 
writers’  Union  in  Scranton,  Pa.  He 
belonged  to  this  union  about  20  years 
ago  when  he  worked  on  the  Scranton 
Tribune-Republican. 

Cierald  R.  Johnston,  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  has  been  called  into 
military  service  as  an  army  reserve 
officer  May  1. 

Thomas  Murphy,  associate  editor, 
Scranton  Times,  and  Thomas  Connor, 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Again  Scores  First  in  1941  Ayer  Awards 
Using  Linotype  Ionic  and  Bodoni  Bold 


And  again!  Linotype  Faces  predominate  among  the  winners. 
Congratulations  to  the  Herald  Tribune  and  all  the  papers  that  have 
won  in  the  1941  Ayer  Contest  for  Typographic  Excellence. 


Bodoni  Bold.  A*P*L  Erbar  Bold  Condensed  and  Gothic  No.  44  Figures 


t  ■■■linotype  ) 
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Aid  the  Salesman  Who 
Doesn’t  Know  the  Answers 

By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 


(No.  216  in  a  series) 

DURING  the  past  10  years,  consumers 

in  average  and  above-average  in¬ 
come  levels,  have  become  very  inquisi¬ 
tive.  Over  5,000,000  of  them  are  now 
active  members  of  local,  state  and 
national  consumer  organizations.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  consumer  survey  proves 
that  the  average  man  and  woman 
wants  more  factual  information  about 
leather,  silver,  gasoline,  canned  fruits, 
cars,  rugs,  furniture  and  a  hundred 
and  one  other  items. 

This  happens  every  day  in  the  aver¬ 
age  store!  An  ad  is  run  about  some 
item  or  items.  It  pulls.  Consumers 
start  asking  questions.  Salesmen  give 
answers  that  are  vague  or  just  plain 
stupid.  When  pressed  for  more  in¬ 
formation  they  often  go  “high  hat,” 
and  the  shopper  says,  “Well,  I’ll  think 
it  over.” 

Nine  times  out  of  ten,  this,  “Well, 
I’ll  think  it  over,”  means  that  a  sale 
has  been  lost  and  the  prestige  of  the 
store  has  suffered. 

A  Typical  Example 

ABOUT  9  months  ago  a  buyer  in  a 

large,  middle-western  department 
store  overheard  a  furniture  salesman 
attempt  to  explain  the  fabric  that  was 
used  in  an  expensive  living  room  suite. 
After  floundering  for  a  full  half-hour, 
the  salesman  said,  “Of  course,  you 
know  that  anything  you  buy  here  car¬ 
ries  the  prestige  of  our  store.  This  is 
the  finest  suite  you  can  buy  at  this 
price — it  can’t  be  duplicated  anywhere 
in  town.” 

After  the  prospective  buyer  had 
said.  “Well,  I’ll  think  it  over,”  and  left 
the  floor,  the  buyer  told  the  salesman 
that  the  correct  answers  to  all  the 
questions  he  had  been  asked  were  in 
the  manufacturer’s  catalogs  and  con¬ 
sumer  literature.  And  this  material 
was  resting  peacefully  in  the  buyer’s 
own  office. 

The  buyer  lunched  that  day  with  a 
group  of  store  officials  and  a  man 
who  publishes  three  trade  papers.  He 
related,  in  considerable  detail,  the  lost 
sale,  and  then  said,  “How  are  we 
going  to  correct  this?  We  spend  a 
small  fortune  each  year  to  bring  peo¬ 
ple  to  our  store.  I’ll  bet  we  lose  hun¬ 
dreds — probably  thousands — of  sales 
every  month  through  the  inability  of 
our  clerks  and  sales  people  to  answer 
questions  that  consumers  ask  about 
our  merchandise.” 

Two  months  later  this  trade  paper 
publisher  submitted  to  a  few  depart¬ 
ment  stores  a  prospectus  of  a  tabloid 
magazine  named  Department  Store 
Selling. 

Four  basic  divisions  were  included 
in  the  editorial  format — men’s  apparel, 
children’s  apparel,  home  furnishings, 
and  women’s  apparel.  Each  month 
the  editorial  diet  varies  somewhat  in 
accordance  with  the  NRDGA  sales 
figures.  For  instance  the  January  issue 
contained  a  two -page  section  on  sell¬ 
ing  white  goods  and  each  month  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  those  departments 
which  will  receive  especial  attention 
from  the  store  which  accounts  for 
an  unusually  l£U'ge  percentage  of  to¬ 
tal  sales  for  the  month. 

In  February,  1941,  Department  Store 
Selling  was  mailed  to  the  homes  of 
over  41,000  salespeople  employed  by 
172  department  stores,  in  92  cities,  in 
27  states.  The  stores  pay  for  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  the  rate  of  $7  for  the 
first  hundred  copies.  Additional  sub¬ 
scriptions  cost  the  store  4c  apiece  per 
month. 


Not  only  do  the  editors  of  “Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Selling”  tell  salespeople 
the  “why’s  and  wherefore’s”  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  they  print  a  list  of 
words  used  in  the  articles  and  then 
give  these  words  a  Webster-diction- 
ary-treatment. 

Local  salesmen  who  handle  25  or 
50  accounts  in  the  classification  cov¬ 
ered  by  Department  Store  Selling  will 
find  this  magazine  a  gold  mine  of  copy 
ideas.  A  telephone  call  to  your  de¬ 
partment  store  accounts  will  quickly 
tell  you  if  Department  Store  Selling 
is  now  being  used  by  any  of  your 
accounts.  If  none  are  using  this  maga¬ 
zine,  a  letter  to  Retail  Publications, 
Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
will  get  you  a  sample  copy  and  De¬ 
partment  Store  Selling  will  immedi¬ 
ately  contact  your  local  department 
store. 

Store  Prestige 

IN  January  we  spent  an  afternoon 

with  three  newspaper  officials  who 
publish  a  fine  paper  in  the  middle - 
west. 

About  a  year  ago  the  general  man¬ 
ager  and  the  advertising  manager 
spent  an  afternoon  with  their  largest 
department  store  analyzing  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Readers. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  ads 
run  over  the  department  store’s  sig¬ 
nature  always  had  a  higher  rating 
than  other  retail  ads.  “How  do  you 
account  for  this?”  asked  the  general 
manager. 

Our  answer  was:  “Stores,  like  den¬ 
tists.  doctors,  and  barbers,  eventually 
establish  a  name  for  doing  the  right 
thing  more  often  than  do  their  com¬ 
petitors.”  Regardless  of  how  often  or 
how  well  we  plan  local  advertising 
for  a  local  store,  or  service  establish¬ 
ment,  we  are  helpless  after  John  Con¬ 
sumer  enters  the  store.  We  have  ful¬ 
filled  our  part  of  the  contract — we 
have  brought  prospects  to  the  store. 

Most  of  us  know  that  retail  sales 
people  are  not  overpaid.  Salaries  range 
from  $15  to  about  $65.  Here  and  there 
we  find  a  specialty  store  that  may 
pay  $100  a  week — but  these  stores 
are  the  rare  exception.  Average  sala¬ 
ries  are  probably  below  $22  a  week. 

Advertising  may  promise  what  it 
likes  but  advertising  alone  never  built 
store  prestige.  The  merchandise  sold 
at  a  given  price,  plus  the  intelligence 
and  service  of  the  salespeople,  is  the 
foundation  on  which  store  prestige  is 
built. 

Is  This  Our  Problem? 

WE  HAVE  argued  this  phase  of  local 

advertising  for  a  great  many  years. 
We  have  always  believed  that  the  sym¬ 
pathetic,  helpful  attitude  of  a  local 
newspaper  man  could  make  advertis¬ 
ing  more  productive.  Our  job  is  far 
from  ended  when  we  “bring  them  in.” 
We  believe — and  we  have  had  many 
retailers  concxir  with  our  suggestion 
■ — that  a  simple  check-up  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  by  the  salesmen  in 
the  advertiser’s  store  should  be 
made. 

A  good  salesman  is  almost  always 
enthusiastic  and  given  to  stretching 
the  truth  a  little.  He  is  sensitive 
about  his  own  ability — often  he  re¬ 
sents  suggestions  and  criticism — ^but, 
unless  he  is  armed  with  factual  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  lines  he  is  selling, 
you  can  put  it  down  that  he  is  the 
greatest  handicap  we  face,  as  we  try 
to  help  the  store  owner  build  store 
prestige. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gargonfuo  The  Great 


Another  season  for  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  opens 
— a  whale  of  a  season,  too,  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gargantua  the  Great,  a  stronger  performance  than 
ever,  and  physical  transformations  that  must  delight 
John  Q.  Public,  his  missus  and  the  youngsters. 

The  newspaper  men  of  the  Ringling  Bros  and  Barnum 
&  Bailey  circus — Roland  Butler,  in  the  slot;  Prank  Braden, 
story  man;  Gardner  Wilson,  and  Allen  Lester — are  fully 
aware  that  they  have  had  a  superlative  product  to  pub¬ 
licize  the  last  few  years  and  that  city  and  picture  desks, 
assigned  reporters  and  cameramen  in  New  York  City  and 
everywhere  knew  it  better  than  they.  They  realize  that 
John  Ringling  North,  with  his  brother,  Henry  Ringling 
North,  has  made  legitimate  news  of  the  Big  Show's 
activities,  that  hq.  has  cinched  the  huge  outfit's  right  to 
be  regarded  as  a  national  institution  and  that  the  news¬ 
paper  men  of  America,  ever  ahead  of  a  trend,  have  been 
mighty  good  to  the  circus  and  to  them.  Better  than  good, 
a  lot  better  than  good — MARVELOUS. 

The  newspaper  quartet  with  the  circus  does  not  kid 
itself.  Its  members  know  they  don't  plant  or  "get"  pub¬ 
licity.  The  newspapers  use  what  they  want — and.  Glory 
bel — they  want  plenty,  and,  as  the  newspapers  reflect 
the  opinions  of  their  millions  of  readers,  the  track's  clear 
for  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  always  to  be  just  that — 
The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth. 

Aside  from  this,  Butler,  Braden,  Wilson  and  Lester  look 
forward  to  this  tour,  as  in  the  past,  as  one,  long,  constant 
reunion  with  old  and  new  friends  on  the  desks,  in  the  city 
rooms,  in  the  photographers'  studios,  in  the  art  depart¬ 
ments  and  everywhere  about  the  newspaper  plants. 
They  are  glad  indeed  to  make  the  rounds  across  the 
country  again. 

And  so  they  say  to  newspaper  men  from  coast  to  coast: 
"It's  great,  seeing  you  again,  and  thanks  from  deep 
down  for — well,  you  know  what." 


Americas  magnificent  highways! 
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Both  can  thank  Truck  Taxes  for 


YOU’LL  see  plenty  of  road  pictures  like 
this  in  1941  .  .  .  with  plenty  of  modern 
roads  and  highways  making  it  possible  .  .  . 
thanks  largely  to  Truck  taxes. 

And  everybody  benefits.  You  and  your 
family  singing  along  in  the  car.  Uncle  Sam’s 
defense  forces,  their  equipment  and  supplies, 
getting  there  faster.  To  say  nothing  of  all  the 
stores  and  factories  and  farms  and  industries 
where  we  Americans  earn  our  living. 

These  taxes  paid  by  trucks  in  the  past  ten 
years  have  been  sufficient  jo  build  137.000 
miles  of  modern  roads  (at 
$22,000  per  mile)! 

Special  highway  taxes — from 
trucks  alone  —  are  enough 
to  maintain  every  mile  of 
state  highways  in  America 


— and  build  8,800  miles  of  new  roads  besides! 

But  you  haven’t  heard  anything  yet! 

What  trucks  have  contributed  in  taxes  is 
literally  dwarfed  by  the  job  truck  transporta¬ 
tion  does  every  year . . .  giving  America  lower 
costs  on  practically  everything  you  eat,  wear 
or  use  ...  .  speeding  up  business  for  every 
store,  factory,  mill  and  farm  in  the  country. 

You  see,  motor  freight  moves  with  greater 
overall  speed,  flexibility  and  economy  .  .  . 
requires  less  handling  ...  is  never  side¬ 
tracked.  Many  foods  .  .  .  latest  styles  .  .  . 
movies  .  .  .  newspapers  .  .  .  many  modern 
necessities  would  not  even  be  available  —  in 
some  48,000  American  communities  —  if  it 
weren’t  for  truck  transportation! 

Nice  going,  don’t  you  agree — for  the  young¬ 
est  of  America’s  great  modern  industries.^ 


FREE  movie!  —  ''Singing  Wbtels"  —  Thrilling  22-minute  feature,  for  club 
meetings.  Inqssire  —  your  State  Motor  Truck  Attn.,  affiliated  with  AT  A. 


HOW'S  THIS  FOR  A 
CONTRIBUTION  TO 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE? 

No  other  country  in  the  world 
has  a  transport  defense  asset  to 
match  America’s: 

1.  over  300,000  miles  of  main 
highways. 

2.  4V2  million  trucks  —  half  of 
all  trucks  in  the  world  .  .  . 

3.  directly  employing  more  men 
than  all  other  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  combined — trained 
men,  experts  in  truck  transport. 


ASSOCUaWNS 


HIGHER 


i4^tional  defense  Market 


HIGHER 


POPULATION-INCOME-SALES-CIRCULATION 
are  swinging  upward  in  OKLAHOMA  CITY! 


AKMV  CONTRACTS 
July  1  to  Jan.  1  to 

l>r<-.  31, 1040  Mar.  15,  1911 

9,460,278  1,193,654 

17,871,521  4,886.168 

132,960  2,289 

45,545,279  10,156,626 

63,238.441  17,009,469 

6,223,183  1,343,686 

1,350,659  312,217 

93,279,247  11,524,321 

153,782,391  3,917,379 

17,791,694  9,505,861 

30,587,589  9,844,930 

2,009,701  . 

Outside  Continental  U.  S. 

n.,ini  mS 

2,575,021  471,509 

.  4,948,330 


X.WY  CONTRACTS 
July  1  to  Jan.  1  to 

Dor.  31,  1940  Max.  IS,  lOli 

33,145,368  2,383,420 

118,944,064  413,239 


E  &  P  WEEKLY  ANALYSIS  OF  DEFENSE  ORDERS 

Prepared  by  Editor  &  Eublltkor  Morfroflng  end  Rosoorcfc  Buroau 
J.  t.  Koenoy,  Mgr.,  1700  Times  Bidg.,  1475  B'way,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee  .... 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  .... 
Wyoming . 


.CR.MY  CONTR.\CTS 
July  1  to  Jan.  1  to 

Drr.  31,  1910  .Mar,  15,  1911 

$27,098,935  $81,945,062 

1,148,246  89,208 

4,705,999  32,469 

570,681,661  10.058,708 

7.329.622  115,816,390 

169,655,793  20,886,364 

21,534,576  321,655 

4,700,069  2,168,234 

15,968,291  841,544 

31.344,144  6,957,230 

.  1.325.257 

185,750,064  31,188,269 

241,549,647  97,683,332 

54,175,994  1,824,402 

40,249,872  5.298,570 

9,708,138  16,110,856 

11,884,516  9,317,375 

4,950,927  1,966,925 

172,059,702  5,297,745 

77,711,558  21,643,303 

547.053,796  119.553,638 

5.137.622  1,631,933 

10,051,932  1,931,229 

294,748,824  26,966,315 

.  203,925 

10,860,595  8.644.978 

.  360,850 

4,422,966  2,429,541 

410,509,400  22.270,969 

.  9,565,000 

589,912,854  75.891,255 

42,081,209  2,104,886 


Alabama  . 

Arizona  . 

Arkansas  . 

California  . 

Colorado  . 

Connecticut  . 

Delaware  . 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . . 

Indiana  . . 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . . 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  . . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . . . . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire  . . 

New  Jersey  . 

New  Mexico  . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina  . . . 

North  Dakota  _ 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  . 


92,008 

2,179,528 

3,418.842 

1,843,161 

9,126,504 


Alaska  . 

Canal  Zone  . . . 
Pacific  Islands 
Puerto  Rico  . . 
Virgin  Islands 

Cuba  . 

Antigua  . 

Bahamas  . 

Bermuda  . 

British  Guiana 

Jamaica  . 

Newfoundland 

St.  Lucia . 

Trinidad  . 


5,641.509 

584.000 

6,693,300 

184.612 

167.000 

320.000 

2.030.500 

125,500 

9.275.500 
5.869,000 

2.425.500 
14,410,500 

2,030,500 

5,869.000 


$4,472,421,408  $892,646,601  $5,927,050,053  $562,788,873 

NOTE:  In  adilition  lo  the  total  in  Column  3.  f2«.’i.765.500  has  been  awarilcHl  for  Naval 
■■‘•‘<•1  oom‘triiction.  but  no  breakdown  by  states  is  available. 

Source:  Ofliiv  of  Government  Reoorts.  Washiiurton.  D.  C.  anil  J."!  B’way.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


CORRECTION  GUILD  CONTRACT 

In  listing  the  “plus  markets”  created  Providing  an  average  12%  pay  boost 
by  the  U.  S.  army  camps,  as  published  to  141  employees  of  six  departments, 
in  the  Feb.  22  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub-  which  will  add  $40,000  to  the  payroll, 
LiSHER,  the  nearest  newspaper  center  a  contract  was  signed  April  4  by  the 
given  for  Fort  Francis  E.  Warren  was  management  of  the  Union-Tribune 
Hot  Springs,  S.  D.  Fort  Warren,  with  Publishing  Co.  and  the  San  Diegy 
an  army  population  of  9,300,  is  located  Newspaper  Guild.  The  agreement  ap- 
in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  with  a^l940  city  plies  to  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union 
population  of  22,480.  and  Tribune-Sun. 


MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND 

ILLINOIS 


SRENDfN© 


FAMILY  UNITS  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  480,000  a  year.  The  1940 
Census  shows  that,  while  population  has  increased  approximately  7%  since 
1930,  the  number  of  family  units  has  grown  16.3%,  or  twice  as  fast. 

These  figures  were  released  recently  by  Arno  Johnson,  well-known  Director 
of  Research  for  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  Johnson  forecasts  an  expanding 
market  during  1941  for  products  and  services  sold  primarily  to  the  family 
unit,  rather  than  on  a  per-capita  basis. 

Does  your  story  fully  capitalize  on  this  change  in  population  trend.’  How 
closely  do  you  come  to  meeting  the  great  American  family  more  than  halfway.’ 
Are  you  taking  advantage  of  the  exclusive  advantages  of  newspapers,  the 


‘‘Family  Units 
on  the  increase” 

.  .  .  SAYS  ARNO  JOHNSON, 
DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH, 

J.  WALTER  THOMPSON  CO. 


family’s  first  reading  friend  and  master  shopping  list? 


This  is  the  important  service  the  35  fine  newspapers  listed  below  can  perform 
for  you  in  Pennsylvania.  Put  them  to  work — today. 


«-  ..  . 

THE  COOPERATING  NEWSPAPERS  OF.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Up  to  S.OOO  Circmimtiom 


Ambrtd9«  Cithan  ffif  ■ 

Barwick  Enfarprita  (£| 

Columbia  Na%t 
GraanviHa  Racord  Ar9ut  (E) 

'  JaanaNa  Nav^Dispatck  {E) 
Lantdala-North  Paan^aporlar  (E) 

S  to  10.090  cdreolmtioo 

Bteomtbur9  Frast.  (M} 
CkambarsbiK9  Public  Opinion  (E) 


Claarliald  Pro9faM  {Ej  -  * 

ConnalUvilla  Couriar  (E) 
Mcadvilla  Tribuna-Rapublican 
(M&E) 

Naw  Kan»in9fon  Dispateh  (E) 
Purntufnwnay  SpirH  (E) 

Torwanda  Ravlavr  (M)l 
•  Warran  Timaa-Mirror  (E) 
Waynasboro  Racord-Harald  (E) 

10  to  2S.000  CIroulmtIou 
Altoona  Mirror  (E) 


Baavar  Fails  Naws>Tribuna 
Buttar  Ea9la  (E) 

Cfiastar  Timas  (E) 

Graantb«r9  Raviaw  Tribuna  (MAE) 
Hasiafon  Plain  Spaakar  (E) 
Haslalon  StSndard-Stntinal  (M)^ 
Naw  CatHa  Haws  (E) 

Norrkltown  Timas-Harald  (E) 

Oil  GOty  Darrick  (M) 

Sii^llkin  Naws-Dispatch  (E) 
Sumury  Daily  Itams  (E| 
Williamsport  GazaHa-BuHatin  (M) 


■■ 


Wililamspork  Sun  (E) 
Washington  Obtarvar  Rapoftar 
(MAE) 

2i  to  50.009  Clroolofloof 
W!lka»-Barra  T1mas4jaadar  ^^rt 

(FI 

Wllkas-Barra  Record  (M) 


Mora  tkoo  50.000  Cfreofoffos' 
Joknstown  Tribuna-Damocrat 
(MAE) 
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Technique  of  Lecturing 
On  News  Photography 

By  JACK  PRICE 


NORMAN,  OKLA.. — Several  friends 

of  this  department  have  inquired 
about  the  progress  this  writer  has 
made  as  Special  Lecturer  in  News 
Photography  at  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  Ae  University  of  Oklahoma. 
In  addition  to  these  inquiries,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  other  ques¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  aims,  ultimate 
results  and  methods  of  instruction 
employed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  class  of  15 
students  taking  this  specialized  in¬ 
struction  has  been  co-operative  and 
talented.  Though  a  few  had  some 
knowledge  of  elementary  photography, 
the  group  as  a  whole  had  never  at¬ 
tempted  any  practical  work  with  a 
camera  nor  engaged  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  processing.  We  started  from 
scratch  and  to  date  each  student  has 
had  about  40  hours  of  actual  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Kaowledg*  of  Chemistry 

The  method  of  instruction  was  based 
upon  the  practical  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  The  students  were  given  a 
sound  foundation  of  the  important 
factors  in  photography.  The  first  les¬ 
son  started  with  an  appreciation  of 
the  chemistry  employed.  Then  came 
dark  room  technique  including  de¬ 
veloping,  printing  and  the  ability  to 
judge  negatives  with  a  technical  ap¬ 
praisal.  Along  with  these  lessons  the 
students  were  instructed  in  the  value 
of  a  news  picture  and  its  rela¬ 
tive  importance  to  the  story  it  illus¬ 
trated. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  production  of  news  pictures, 
the  students  were  advised  on  ways 
and  means  of  obtaining  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  covering  an  assignment.  The 
gamut  of  general  news  stories  was 
broken  down  into  specific  categories. 
Stress  was  placed  upon  the  importance 
of  analyzing  an  assignment  and  the 
methods  employed  in  producing  ef¬ 
fective  results. 

As  to  the  aims  of  the  course,  it 
should  be  fully  understood  that  this 
school  of  journalism  has  no  intention 
of  making  photographers  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  nor  do  the  students  expect  to 
become  professional  photographers  in 
so  short  a  time. 

In  fact,  the  students  who  took 
this  specialized  course  did  so  be¬ 
cause  they  desired  to  broaden  their 
sc(^  of  knowledge  in  journalism. 

Of  all  the  dailies  published  in  this 
country  there  are  still  about  50%  that 
are  without  photographic  facilities. 
The  students  realize  this  fact  and  it  is 
only  nattiral  that  they  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  as  graduates  they 
must  seek  employment.  These  young 
men  and  women  are  not  the  type  that 
are  easily  attracted  to  the  big  cities. 
After  talking  to  each  student,  it  was 
learned  that  a  position  (Hi  a  small 


daily  to  start  with  was  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  them  than  wasting  time  trying 
to  connect  with  a  large  newspaper. 
Each  one  expressed  the  thought  that 
the  experience  obtained  on  the  small 
newspaper  was  similar  to  taking  a 
post-graduate  course. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  prog¬ 
ress  these  students  made.  Remember 
that  not  one  had  taken  a  picture  with 
a  professional  camera,  and  now  every 
student  has  had  a  picture  published 
either  in  the  local  newspaper  or  the 
papers  in  Oklahoma  City.  Several 
la<ls  have  already  sold  articles  illus¬ 
trated  with  pictures  taken  by  them¬ 
selves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their 
serious  interest  in  learning  photog¬ 
raphy  as  it  pertains  to  journalism. 
Harclly  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not 
find  a  new  series  of  features  and  spot 
news  pictures  of  a  local  nature.  It 
will  require  much  more  practice  be¬ 
fore  any  of  the  students  reach  the 
stage  of  perfection,  but  they  will  make 
the  grade. 

New  Department 

SEVERAL  weeks  ago  the  Durham 

(N.  C.)  Herald-Sun  published  a 
page  of  pictures  showing  the  new  in¬ 
stallations  of  the  photograph  and  en¬ 
graving  departments.  A  full  length 
story  about  the  photograph  staff  and 
the  department  was  published  to  in¬ 
form  the  readers  of  the  progress  be¬ 
ing  made  by  the  paper,  and  to  give  the 
subscribers  a  close-up  scene  of  how 
the  department  fvmctions. 

Interesting  anecdotes  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  cameramen  while  on  as- 
sigiunents  describing  the  methods  and 
means  employed  by  the  lens-lads  made 
a  featured  article.  This  type  of  pro¬ 
motion  has  proven  of  immeasurable 
importance  to  the  circulation  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments.  The  engraving 
department  also  came  in  for  its  share 
of  publicity.  Full  description  of  the 
operations  of  this  newly  enlarged 
plant  created  much  interest. 

This  promotional  material  lends  it¬ 
self  to  a  daily  column  that  could  serve 
a  double  purpose,  one  to  keep  the 
interest  of  the  reader  alive  with  the 
story  behind  the  taking  of  the  picture 
and  the  other  to  supply  the  camera 
fans  with  factual  and  technical  data. 
It  may  also  be  of  value  in  sui^lying 
the  advertiser  with  new  ideas. 

Photogs'  Group 

THE  Albany  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation,  with  a  charter  member¬ 
ship  of  14,  was  organized  at  a  meeting 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  recently.  Wil¬ 
liam  Wilson  of  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  acted  as  cdiairman.  The 
feasibility  of  the  association  expanding 
and  enrolling  news  photographers  in 
Schenectady,  Troy  and  other  nearby 
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cities  was  considered  but  no  action 
was  taken.  An  advisory  committee  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
was  named,  consisting  of  Roger  Moore, 
Denny  Nero,  George  Bums,  Leonard 
Ottman  and  Bert  Bearup. 

Detroit  Photog  Honored 
FOR  40  years,  the  mirror  of  Detroit — 
that’s  William  A.  Kuenzel,  head  of 
the  photographic  department  of  the 
Detroit  News,  who  on  April  18  will 
celebrate  his  fortieth  consecutive 
opening  baseball  game  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher  for  the  News. 

Honoring  Kuenzel,  the  Detroit  Old 
Time  Baseball  Players  Association  is 
to  hold  a  banquet  April  16.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  dinner  an  exhibit  of 
Bill’s  photographs  down  through  the 
years  from  the  dawn  of  the  century 
will  be  shown. 


_ Camera  Knights 

JACK  DIXON,  footloose  cameraman 

who  goes  back  to  Boston  regularly 
after  each  adventurous  wandering, 
has  left  town 
again.  This  time 
he  has  gone  to 
Hollywood  and 
has  landed  for 
himself  an  acting 
contract  with 
Paramount  Pic¬ 
tures. 

Off  and  on, 

Dixon  works  for 
the  Boston  Am¬ 
erican  -  Record 
and  rates  as  one 
of  the  best  pho¬ 
togs  in  the  city. 

Back  of  his  new  job  is  another  ad¬ 
venture,  on  the  high  seas.  ^ 

Two  years  ago  Dixon  with  a  few 


other  Bostonians  sailed  to  Panama  to 
bring  back  a  yacht  formerly  owned 
by  ex-Kaiser  Wilhelm.  On  the  return 
voyage  the  yacht  was  smashed  by  a 
hurricane  and  a  Coast  Guard  cutter 
rescued  the  crew  from  almost  certain 
death.  Skipper  of  that  boat  was 
Stirling  Hayden,  one  of  Paramount’s 
newest  male  featured  players. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Stirling  Hayden 
was  in  Boston  for  a  series  of  personal 
appearances  in  connection  with  his 
first  film.  “Virginia.”  Naturally,  Jack 
Dixon,  his  former  shipmate,  stuck 
close  to  him  and  covered  his  activities 
for  the  Record-American.  When 
Hayden  returned  to  the  Coast,  Dixon 
went  along  as  his  personal  press 
agent.  When  Cecil  B.  DeMille  caught 
sight  of  Jack  on  the  lot  he  yanked  him 
onto  a  set  for  a  screen  test.  The  test 
was  okay  and  Dixon  was  immediately 
cast  in  DeMille’s  picture,  “Reap  the 
Wild  Wind.” 

An  example  of  Dixon’s  delicate 
technique  in  carrying  out  a  photo  as¬ 
signment  is  the  incident  of  his  Opera 
House  experience.  Jack’s  assignment 
was  to  get  a  shot  of  the  opening  night 
audience.  Worming  his  way  into  a 
front  box,  Dixon  pointed  his  camera 
at  stuffy  Bostonian  starch  and  ermine 
and  bellowed,  “Everylaody  look  this 
way!”  Everyone  did  ancl  he  got  a 
swell  shot  of  a  sea  of  startled  faces. 

PHOTO  EXHIBIT 

An  exhibition  of  news  pictures  by 
Martin  J.  Hyman,  photographer  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  was  put  on  dis¬ 
play  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  April  7  at  Philadelphia. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  100-year 
history  of  the  Academy  that  photo¬ 
graphs  have  l)een  exhibited.  The 
exhibition  will  continue  until  April 
20. 


Jack  Dixon 


GARY  NOW  THE  THIRD  CITY  IN  INDIANA 


™GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 

BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  INC.  REPREjSNTiVnVES 

MEW  TOME  —  OilCAGO  —  DALLAS  —  ATLAMTA  —  OKLAHOMA  CIH 


NO  ADVERTISER  SHOULD  PASS  UP  A  MARKET 
WHERE  BUSINESS  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
ARE  AT  AN  ALL-TIME  HIGH. 


Gary  now  is  the  third  city  In  In¬ 
diana,  having  advanced  from  fifth 
place,  according  to  official  census 
returns  for  1940,  made  public  to¬ 
day  by  the  census  bureau  In  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  final  census  report  shows 
the  city’s  population  as  of  April  1. 
1940,  to  be  111,719,  a  gain  of  11.34 
percent  over  the  1930  census  figure 
of  100,426. 

Among  the  92  cities  In  the  coun¬ 
try  with  a  population  of  more  than 
100,000  Oa^  now  ranlu  76th. 

South  Bend  and  Evansville,  both 
of  which  led  Gary  In  1930,  have 
lost  in  peculation  since  1930,  the 
census  bureau  said.  South  Bend 
dropped  from  84th  to  89th  posi¬ 
tion.  Evansville  dropped  out  of 
the  100,000  class. 


The  average  weekly  wage  paid 
workers  in  Gary  Industries  Is  the 
third  highest  in  the  state,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  monthly  compilation  of 
employment  and  payroll  data  re¬ 
ported  ^  manufacturers  to  the  In¬ 
diana  unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  division. 

For  the  period,  Gary  reported  the 
largest  Industrial  payrolls  of  any 
Indiana  city;  ranked  third  in  re¬ 
tail  payrolls  and  was  se(X>nd  only 
to  Indianapolis  In  total  payrolls 
reported  to  the  state. 

The  Calumet  district,  includlitt 
Gary,  East  Chicago  and  Hammond, 
had  the  largest  payrolls  and  the 
largest  number  of  persons  employ¬ 
ed  of  any  district  In  the  state  on 
the  basis  of  figures  reported  to  the 
unemployment  division. 
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Here, 


surely,  is  the  model  market 
of  the  United  States! 


Was  there  ever  a  market  like  it?  More  than  eight  million  people, 
snugly  parked  in  six  small  States,  in  the  most  compactly  integrated 
pattern  of  individual  markets  it  has  ever  been  your  pleasure  to  survey — 
a  great  group  of  good-sized  cities,  well-scattered,  and  spotted  in 
between,  a  smooth  spread  of  smaller  cities  and  substantial  towns; 
trading  areas  linked  together  beautifully,  leaving  no  gaps,  no  thin  spots. 
Yes,  this  is  the  pattern  of  as  near  a  perfect  composite  market  as  you’ll 
find.  It’s  made-to-order  for  newspapers  .  .  .  and  that’s  why  you’ll  find 
so  many  fine  papers  here,  ready  to  deliver  for  you. 


★  ★ 


★ 


a  “natural”  for  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 

Bane  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Brattleboro  Reformer  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Sc.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Bereriy  Evening  Times  (E) 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Bonon  Globe  <S) 

Boston  Post  (M)  • 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Record  k  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S> 
Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 


Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyannis  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (B) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Gloucester  Times  (E) 

Greenfield  Recorder-Gazette  (E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Ea^e-Tribune  (ME) 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and  Evening 
Lnder  (M&E) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times  (S) 
New  Bedford  Standud  Tinses  and 
Mercury  (MAE) 

Newburyport  Daily  News  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Beiksbire  Ea^e  (E) 

’  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  News  (E)  , 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 

Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (MftE) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawruxet  Valley  Daily  Times 
(E) 

Westerly  Sun  (E&S) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Herald  (S) 

Danbu^  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Coorant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE) 
Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Watcrbuiy  Republican  A  American  (MAE) 
Waterbury  Republican  A  American  (EAS) 
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Survey  Highlights  Mail 
Subscription  Practices 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


TWO  Central  States  circulators  re¬ 
cently  conducted  a  questionnaire 
survey  on  mail  subscription  practices 
which  proved  to  have  plenty  of  “meat” 
in  it  when  presented  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  that  association.  The  survey 
covers  50  newspapers,  ranging  in  cir¬ 
culation  from  5,000  to  300,000.  It  serves 
as  a  median  guide  for  circulation 
managers,  generally,  on  the  subject  of 
mail  subscriptions. 

The  study  was  made  by  E.  J.  Liech- 
TY,  Iowa  City  (la.)  Press-Citizen  and 
Ed  Keefe,  Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier.  One 
of  the  interesting  points  brought  out 
was  that  mail  rates  vary  from  $5.00  a 
year  to  as  high  as  $13.80,  among  the 
papers  surveyed.  Our  interest  led  us 
to  inquire  what  newspaper  was 
charging  $13.80  annually  by  mail  and 
we  learned  it  was  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune. 

Tells  About  High  Rate 

A  letter  from  Phil  Knox,  Tribune 
circulation  manager,  reveals  that  the 
$13.80  price  has  been  in  effect  since 
the  latter  part  of  1937.  He  points  out, 
however,  the  Tribune’s  mail  circula¬ 
tion  is  less  than  400  daily.  “Frankly, 
we  make  no  effort  to  secure  it,”  he 
explained.  “We  concentrate  our  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  Alameda  and  Contra 
Costa  counties  where  we  give  delivery 
service.  If  anybody  wants  the  Trib¬ 
une  outside  of  that  territory,  they  pay 
our  regular  subscription  rate  of  $1.15 
per  month.  There  is  no  mail  discount 
at  any  time. 

“The  story  back  of  the  rate  is  that 
it  is  just  as  expensive  to  deliver  the 
paper  by  mail  as  it  is  in  any  other 
form  and  we  certainly  do  not  intend 
to  give  a  concession  to  one  subscriber 
as  compared  to  another.” 

While  it  can  be  seen,  at  once,  the 
Oakland  Tribune’s  situation  is  not 
typical,  that  paper,  at  least,  is  adopt¬ 
ing  a  realistic  attitude  toward  mail 
subscriptions.  Newspapers,  generally, 
however,  particularly  those  serving 
rural  territories,  have  found  that  mail 
subscribers  can  be  handled  profitably. 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  we  present 
a  digest  of  ffie  questionnaire  sent  to  a 
number  of  dailies  in  various  sections 
of  the  coimtry.  The  following  ques¬ 
tions  and  tabulated  replies  should 
serve  as  a  guide  to  circulation  man¬ 
agers; 

What  percentage  of  your  total  circulation  is 
represented  by  mail  subscriptions?  9  morn¬ 
ing,  2  to  4S%:  12  evening,  1  to  17%;  11  Sun¬ 
day,  1  to  40%. 

What  percentage  of  your  gross  circulation 
income  is  represented  by  mail  subscription  rev¬ 
enue?  2  to  30%.  What  percentage  of  your 
net  circulation  income  is  represented  by  mail 
subscriptions?  2.4  to  30%. 

What  commission  do  you  pay  your  full  time 
mail  subscription  salesmen?  New,  20  to  50%; 
renewal,  0  to  50%. 

Do  you  pay  some  salesmen  a  salary?  9, 
no:  4,  yes. 

Which  in  your  opinion  is  the  best  method 
of  paying  mail  subscription  salesmen?  4,  com¬ 
mission;  1,  salary;  4,  combination  commission- 
salary. 

W'hat  do  you  term  as  a  new  subscription — 
one  that  has  been  off  the  list:  30  days,  9;  60 
days,  3;  90  days,  1. 

Do  you  make  any  attempt  to  secure  renewals 
by  mailing  notices  for  the  office  in  territory 
occupied  by  the  salesmen?  11  do;  1  doesn’t. 

Do  you  allow  your  salesmen  any  car  ex¬ 
pense?  9,  no;  3,  yes.  If  by  mileage  what  is 
the  allowance  per  mile?  5  to  6c,  Wfiat  do 
you  estimate  as  the  cost  of  operating  a  car 
per  mile?  3  to  Sc. 

Do  you  offer  your  salesmen  an  opportunity 
to  better  themselves  in  the  organization,  that 
is  by  promotion  to  supervisory  work  or  transfer 
to  other  divisions  of  circulation  work?  2,  no; 
7,  yes. 


IIow  many  calls  do  you  expect  your  sales¬ 
men  to  make  daily?  20  to  50. 

Do  you  hold  regular  meetings  with  the  sales¬ 
men?  5,  yes;  5,  no. 

Do  your  salesmen  also  solicit  carrier-delivery 
orders  an<l  make  collections  from  carrier-sales¬ 
men?  8,  no;  3,  yes. 

What  type  of  aut(xnobile  insurance  do  you 
require  your  salesmen  to  keep  in  force?  1, 
blanket  policy;  1,  combination;  3,  by  driver. 

Do  you  offer  your  salesmen  bonuses  of  any 
kind?  (cash,  merchandise,  etc.)  6,  no;  3,  yes; 

2,  occasionally. 

If  so  what  do  you  find  is  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  kind  of  bonus?  4,  cash. 

Do  your  salesmen  use  “door-openers”  of  any 
kind  in  soliciting  new  subscriptions?  (We 
refer  here  to  small  gift  offered  with  the  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  newspaper  to  the  housewife 
or  head  of  family.)  10,  no:  1.  yes. 

Do  you  allow  your  salesmen  to  accept  any¬ 
thing  except  cash  in  payment  for  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions?  4,  no;  6,  yes;  1,  optional. 

Do  you  find  that  your  salesmen  extend  much 
cre<lit  of  their  own  accord?  7,  no;  4.  yes. 

Are  your  salesmen  required  to  work  their 
territory  in  such  a  manner  that  they  cover  it 
completely  at  stated  periods?  8,  yes;  1,  no. 

Do  you  require  route  sheets  from  your  sales¬ 
men  listing  each  box -holder  or  town  resident? 
10.  no. 

Do  you  accept  subscriptions  from  part  time 
salesmen-postniasters-correspondents?  12,  yes; 

3,  no.  What  commission  do  you  allow  them? 

10  to  50%;  20%  average. 

Are  yon  anticipating  increasing  your  mail 
rates  in  the  near  future?  12,  no;  4,  yes. 

Have  you  increase<l  your  rates  recently?  7, 
yes;  9,  no. 

Do  you  insert  renewal  notices  or  any  pro¬ 
motional  material  inside  the  newspapers?  12, 
no;  6,  yes. 

Do  you  use  any  direct  mail  promotion  to  se¬ 
cure  mail  subscriptions?  15,  yes;  2,  no. 

Wlien  have  you  found  is  the  best  time  to 
release  your  direct  mail  promotiem  to  secure 
the  best  results?  .\nytimc. 

Do  you  use  premiums  of  any  kind  to  secure 
either  new  or  renewal  business?  15,  no. 

Do  you  find  that  those  subscriptions  sold  by 
direct  mail  methods  are  easier  to  renew  by 
mail  than  those  subscriptions  sold  by  the  sales¬ 
men?  9,  yes;  1,  no. 

Do  you  use  any  bargain  offers  during  the 
year?  5,  yes;  11,  no. 

Do  you  insist  that  your  salesmen  make  a 
certain  quota  of  new  business  each  week,  month 
or  year?  8,  no;  2,  yes. 

Do  you  have  a  high  turn-over  in  mail  sub¬ 
scription  salesmen?  9,  no;  2,  yes. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  of  what  percentage  of 
your  subscribers  are  on  the  yearly  basis?  1, 
13%;  1,  90%. 

Do  you  allow  mail  subscriptions  to  be  sold 
in  towns  where  you  have  carrier  delivery  ser¬ 
vice?  11,  no;  6,  yes. 

Do  you  allow  your  newspaper  to  be  clubbed 
with  any  other  newspaper?  15,  no:  2,  yes. 

Do  you  cut  off  subscriptions  on  the  date  of 
expiration  or  do  you  hold  them  on  the  list  for 
a  certain  length  of  time?  9,  yes. 

Do  you  solicit  mail  subscriptions  on  "pay  at 
later  date”  plan  .  .  .  within  30  days,  etc.? 

11  do;  5  don't. 

Have  you  recently  surveyed  your  mail  sub¬ 
scription  income  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
net  profit  or  loss  per  subscriber?  3,  yes;  12, 
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no.  If  so  what  was  the  figures?  $2.75;  95c; 
68c. 

Do  you  believe  sample  copies  are  worth¬ 
while?  12,  yes;  2,  no. 

What  type  of  a  follow-up  do  you  use?  4, 
salesman ;  3,  letter. 

Do  you  use  magazine  clubbing  offers?  9,  no; 

8,  yes.  Do  you  regulate  the  prices  of  your 
magazine  combinations  to  make  a  profit  or  do 
you  sell  at  cost?  5  at  profit;  3  at  cost. 

Some  newspapers  have  plans  whereby  the 
subscribers  may  pay  for  a  year’s  subscription 
in  small  monthly  payments.  Du  you  use  such 
a  plan  or  anything  similar?  11,  no;  4,  yes. 

Do  you  have  a  working  agreement  with  other 
newspapers  in  your  area  as  to  ethical  prac¬ 
tices?  14,  no;  2,  yes. 

We  know  of  one  newspaper  that  tried  a 
plan  with  some  success  of  selling  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  some  communities,  all  papers 
handled  through  the  post  office  with  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  collect  weekly.  This  representa¬ 
tive,  really  a  collector,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  delivery  and  retains  a  certain  percentage 
of  his  collections  as  his  commission.  Have 
you  tried  anything  similar?  13,  no;  I,  yes. 

Do  you  maintain  motor  route  service  where¬ 
by  your  publication  is  delivered  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  the  day  of  publication?  14,  yes;  3. 
no.  What  do  you  charge  for  this  service? 
40  to  75c  (daily  only). 

Would  Limit  Carriers 
THE  Michigan  state  senate  labor  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  considering  a  bill 
that  would  make  it  impossible  for  a 
boy  under  14  or  a  girl  under  18  to 
engage  in  any  kind  of  work  for  com¬ 
pensation  and  that  includes  the  sale 
and  carrying  of  newspapers.  In  de¬ 
fense  of  newspaper  boys,  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  recently  car¬ 
ried  an  editorial,  referring  to  the  bill 
as  a  “pet  measure  of  professional  re¬ 
formers.” 

Pointing  out  the  value  of  newspaper 
carrier  boy  training,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  character  building  and 
as  a  means  of  saving  money  for  col¬ 
lege  educations  and  sometimes  as 
needed  contributions  to  a  limit^  fam¬ 
ily  income,  the  Citizen  Patriot  states 
in  part: 

“There  is,  of  course,  a  strong  sentiment  in 


this  Country  against  the  exploitation  of  child 
labor.  Most  states  have  laws  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  children  in  shops  or  factories. 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  universal  complaint 
of  parents  is  that  the  trouble  with  most  chil¬ 
dren  of  today  is  that  they  haven’t  anything  to 
do  about  the  home;  and  there  are  no  resp^i. 
sibilities  for  them  to  assume. 

“The  newspaper  route  remains  the  only  oc¬ 
cupation  open  to  the  boys,  and  now  we  have 
a  bill  proposed  to  close  this  opportunity  to 
them.  However,  there  are  probably  enough 
former  carriers  in  the  legislature  who  can 
remember  the  benefits  of  their  training  to 
laugh  the  proposed  law  into  a  pigeon  hole.” 

Similar  Bill  in  Connecticut 

Apparently  a  similar  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Connecticut  legisla¬ 
ture,  judging  from  an  editorial  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Hartford  Times.  The 
Connecticut  bill  would  bar  sale  or  de¬ 
livery  of  newspapers  by  boys  under 
16.  The  Times  editorial  advances  the 
same  arguments  used  by  the  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot  on  the  value  of  news¬ 
paper  boy  training,  asserting; 

“The  greatest  sufferers  if  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  should  be  exacted  would  not  be  the 
newspapers,  but  would  be  the  boys,  who  would 
in  many  cases  be  deprived  of  an  oi'portunity 
to  earn  money  which  is  needed  by  their  fami¬ 
lies.  and  in  all  cases  of  this  opportunity  to 
cultivate  desirable  business  habits.  The  news¬ 
papers  coulil  readily  find  someone  to  do  the 
work  which  the  boys  do,  but  there  would  be 
nothing  to  replace  the  opportunity  the  boys 
would  lose. 

“Newspapers  are  not  interested  in  employ¬ 
ing  child  labor.  They  are,  however,  aware 
what  the  opportunity  to  sell  or  deliver  news¬ 
papers  means  to  many  boys  and,  in  many 
cases,  to  families.  Since  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  indicates  that  there  was  no  intent  not  to 
exempt  newspaper  boys  from  the  child  labor 
bill  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  measure  will 
not  pass.  Few  familiar  with  the  facts  wilt 
feel  that  it  should  become  law,” 


lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  April  10, 
passed  its  himdredth  anniversary 
which  will  be  formally  observed  May 
11. 
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EVENING  PUBLIC  LEDGER 

in  itH  Spokesman 

In  buying  spare  in  the  Evkmnc  Public  Ledgkk 
today,  you  are  buying  not  only  tlie  solid  values  of 
the  past  but  also  the  new  plus  values  brought  about 
by  new  fares  on  the  street,  new  names  on  payrolls, 
new  purses  in  the  stores,  new  reading  habits  and  a 
new  responsiveness  to  new  editorial  methods. 

•  It  is  time  to  re-study  the  Philadelphia  market 
and  to  assign  a  larger  responsibility  to  the 

EVEI^IXG  PUBLIC  LEDGER 

•  Already  the  Evening  Public  Ledger  represents 

a  20%  segment  of  the  Philadelphia  retail-market. . . 
almost  equal  to  what  a  combination  of  the  Times- 
Tribune  or  Sun-American  offers  in  the  New' York  area. 
Without  the  Evening  Public  Ledger,  you  are  not 
“covering  Philadelphia.”  ‘ 

EVENING  PUBLIC  LEDGER 

■N'DKPKNDENfrK  SQl'ARE  ....  PHIL.\DEI.PHIA 

NATIONAL  REPRESE\T.\TIVES-Paiil  Block  and'.Vssociates 


YOU  HAVE  MADE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


THE  LEADER 


Newspapers,  like  yourself,  over  a  twenty-five-year  period  have 
been  careful  buyers  of  advertising  space  for  promoting  their  own 
wares.  Year  after  year,  progressive  publishers  have  invested  wisely 
and  well  in  this  newspaper  about  newspapers.  That  is  why  today 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  leads  in  every  important  bracket: 


in  MONEY  . .  .  Of  the  eight  major  trade  publications,  weekly 
and  monthly,  interesting  to  advertisers  and  their  agencies  alike, 
figures  for  1939-1940  show  that  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  topped 
the  list  in  money  spent  by  newspapers  in  these  business  papers. 


in  ACCOUNTS  ...  Of  the  eight  publications,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  topped  the  list  in  1939-1940,  with  the  largest  number 
of  individual  newspapers  using  its  columns. 


Make  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER’S  Wal¬ 
dorf  headquarters 
your  headquarters 
during  the  A.P.- 
A.N.P.A.  Convention 


in  LINAGE  ...  Of  all  eight  publications,  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  topped  the  list  in  volume  of  newspaper  advertising  linage. 


in  RENEWALS ...  A  vitally  important  index  of  reader-interest 
— for  the  years  1939  and  1940,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  topped 
the  list  in  subscription  renewals. 


0  Surely,  such  a  record  is 
conclusive  proof  of  the  out¬ 
standing  value  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  as  the  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  for  newspapers ! 


EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER  CAN  HELP 
YOU  A  LEADER.  TOO  .*.  . 


you  are  not  already  a  consistent  advertiser  - fc' 
in  the  columns  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  - 

keep  your  story  before  advertising  and , agency 
executives  ...  by  all  means  give  serious  thought  . 
to  what  other  leaders  are  «k>ing,^today. 

•  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  only  one  purpose  in  life.  .  *.  the  bread  and 
butter  and  busin«s  of  newspapers.  Key  people  at  national  accoimts^and^^’!^'*^: 
advenising  agencies  read  it  for  one  purpose — as  the  only  source  of  keeping 
inform^  about  newspapers.  This  is  even  more  true  today  when  newspapers 
are  M  important,  simply  because  news  is  so  important.  If  you  arepxoM  of 
d»  job  you  re  doing  editorially — proud  of  your  coverage — ^you're^  ’fi^  Rood  - 
steps  on  the  way  to  being,  a  leader  in  national  advertising.  The  im'porttnt 
third  step  is  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  Put  it  toirwork  ler^ou  now  m 
with  the  kind  of  a  schedule  you’d  recommend  to  a  customer! 
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Not  Enough  Jobs  for 
Journalism  Graduates 

Survey  by  National  Council  Reveals  216  Schools 
Consider  Themselves  Professional  .  .  . 

542  Offer  Some  Journalism  Courses 


IN  THE  LIGHT  of  facts  disclosed  by 

a  survey  of  901  four-year  colleges 
and  universities  offering  journalism 
instruction,  the  National  Council  on 
Professional  Education  for  Journalism 
believed  there  are  more  institutions 
graduating  journalism  students  than 
placement  opportunities  warrant  in  all 
journalistic  fields. 

Likewise,  the  National  Council,  in 
its  summary  of  findings  released  this 
week  expressed  the  belief  that  “no 
institution  should  attempt  to  offer  a 
program  of  professional  education  for 
journalism  unless  it  can  provide  an 
adequate  staff  with  the  necessary  edu¬ 
cational  qualifications  and  a  minimum 
of  five  years  of  practical  journalistic 
experience  and  unless  it  can  also  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  laboratory,  library  and 
teaching  facilities.” 

Liberal  Arts  Foundation 

The  council’s  report,  which  is  being 
mailed  to  all  colleges  and  universities 
offering  journalism  courses,  recognizes 
that  a  broad  liberal  arts  education  is 
the  best  foundation  for  professional 
education  for  journalism  and  suggests: 

“That  many  of  the  institutions  now 
offering  courses  in  journalism  may 
play  a  part  in  the  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  journalism  by  developing  pre- 
joumalism  programs  with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  Elnglish  and  the  social 
sciences,  incorporating  some  objective 
study  of  the  press  and  perhaps  some 
introduction  to  journalism  through 
special  English  courses,  and  social 
studies.” 

The  national  survey  was  undertaken 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  instruction 
in  journalism  in  the  degree-granting 
institutions  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  degree 
of  absorption  of  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  in  zdl  journalistic  fields.  Of  the 
total  901  four-year  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  surveyed,  it  was  found  that 
542,  or  60.15%  do  teach  journalism; 
356,  or  39.51%  do  not;  and  three  in¬ 
stitutions  did  not  reply. 

Of  the  542  offering  journalism,  216, 
or  40%  have  journalism  divisions 
which  consider  themselves  profes¬ 
sional,  or  providing  training  which  en¬ 
ables  their  graduates  to  find  places  in 
journalistic  work.  The  542-  institutions 
are  distributed  as  follows: 

,\ccredited  Professii^nal  Schools  aod  l>cpart. 
mi  nts  of  Journalism,  memlicrs  of  A.\SI>J — 32. 

Other  Schools  and  departments  of  Journal¬ 
ism  offering  degree-  or  majors  in  jimmalism 
—71. 

Other  Divisions  of  .lournalism.  usutilly  di- 
vi-ions  of  English  Departments  offering  com- 
liined  English  and  Joum.ilism  majors  or 
-truiig  Journalism  minor-,  all  offering  suls 
-tantial  programs  in  Journalism  55. 

Limited  Programs  of  from  one  to  .seven 
courses,  usually  carried  a-  English  courses 
and  in  most  ca.ses  counted  on  the  English 
major,  but  not  constituting  .hii  independent 
minor  384. 

258  Facaify  Members 

Among  the  32  accredited  profes¬ 
sional  schools  providing  majors  in 
journalism,  the  survey  reveals  that 
under  degree  requirements,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  76.7%  of  the  four  or  five-year 
program  is  devoted  to  background 
courses  and  only  23.3%  to  journalism 
courses.  These  32  schools  re^rt  258 
faculty  members  who  show  an  aver¬ 
age  of  10.9  years  of  practical  journal¬ 
istic  experience,  “but  many  individual 
teachers  have  had  from  15  to  25 
years  of  experience.” 

These  32  schools  in  1939  graduated 


a  total  of  1,263  with  bachelor's  degrees 
and  121  with  master's  degrees,  a  total 
of  1,384.  Twenty-nine  of  the  32,  re¬ 
porting  on  placement,  showed  536 
graduates  placed  on  newspapers  and 
280  placed  in  other  journalistic  fields. 

Among  the  71  other  schools  or  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism  offering  ma¬ 
jors  in  journalism,  an  average  of 
77.5%  of  the  four-year  program  is 
devoted  to  liberal  background  courses 
and  22.5%  to  journalism.  Sixty-nine 
of  the  71  show  215  faculty  members 
with  an  average  of  6.29';f  of  practical 
journalistic  experience,  although  seven 
of  these  institutions  have  journalism 
staffs  with  no  journalistic  experience, 
according  to  the  survey. 

Only  51  of  the  71  reported  on  en¬ 
rollment,  showing  that  in  1939  they 
graduated  789  with  bachelor’s  degrees 
and  two  with  mcister’s  degrees.  They 
placed  224  graduates  on  newspapers 
and  87  in  allied  fields. 

Combined  Majors 

Among  the  55  institutions  having 
divisions  of  journalism  offering  com¬ 
bination  English  and  journalism  ma¬ 
jors,  52  of  the  55  reporting  show  92 
faculty  members  with  an  average  of 

4.1  years  of  practical  journalistic  ex¬ 
periences,  but  13  of  these  schools  have 
staffs  with  no  newspaper  experience 
and  14  others  have  staffs  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  less  than  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Only  25  of  the  55  report  place¬ 
ment  in  journalistic  fields,  including 

80  graduates  on  newspapers  in  1939 
and  45  in  allied  fields. 

Of  the  384  institutions  offering  lim¬ 
ited  programs  of  one  to  seven  courses 
in  journalism,  usually  carried  as  Eng¬ 
lish  courses,  only  37  have  sufficient 
work  to  provide  a  minor  in  journalism 
and  only  79  show  professional  objec¬ 
tives  or  consistent  records  of  place¬ 
ment  on  newspapers.  The  285  report¬ 
ing  on  staff  show  298  journalism  fa¬ 
culty  members  with  an  average  of 

2.2  years  of  journalistic  experience, 
but  157  institutions  have  instruction 
in  journalism  by  persons  without  any 
journalistic  experience.  Lacking  ade¬ 
quate  newspaper  laboratory  facilities, 
according  to  the  survey,  189  of  these 
384  institutions  reported  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  5,009,  with  only  79  of  the 
institutions  reporting  on  placement; 

81  on  newspapers  .md  53  in  allied 
fields. 

Summary  of  CoMcil 

The  council’s  summary  on  enroll¬ 
ment  and  placement  is  as  follows: 

With  314  of  the  542  institutions  reporting 
an  enrollment  of  17,160  in  journalism  it  is 
probable  that  the  total  enrollment  in  journal- 
ism  courses  is  over  22,000.  Cranting  that 
perhaps  9,000  of  these  are  tion-professional 
students  it  is  probable  that  approximately 
13,000  are  enrolled  in  professional  programs. 
The  125  institutions  with  professional  objec¬ 
tives,  on  which  we  have  enrollment  figures, 
showr  a  total  enrollment  of  12,151.  Hence 
an  estimate  of  13,000  is  conservative.  If  the 
experience  of  the  accredited  schools  is  any 
criterion,  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment  is  gratluated  each  year.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  the  216  institutions  with  pro¬ 
fessional  objectives  are  turning  out  approxi¬ 
mately  2.600  each  year  seeking  positions  in 
journalistic  work.  -•* 

"The  1939  figures  on  placement,  however, 
show  an  absorption  of  only  1,385  graduates! 
It  is  apparent  therefore  that  these  216  insti¬ 
tutions  are  turning  out  twice  as  many  grad¬ 
uates  as  are  absorbed.  Those  professional 
Mh^ls  now  adeiiuately  eipiipped  an<l  organ 
ized  to  provide  professional  education  for 
journalism  with  1,384  graduates  came  within 


one  of  egualing  the  total  placement  of  1.385.  TmnoHrm 

•kecords  of  average  placement  each  year  UlipOIlUXlCe 

over  the  last  five  years  show  that  31.2*^  of  PVlrtTlO 

placfments  go  into  departments 

4)f  daily  new'4pai>er>;  9.J^  in  advertising  LoS  AnGELES,  April  7  Necessary 
departments  of  daily  newspav»ers;  1.6rc  into  factors  for  the  SUCCeSsful  Operation  of 
daily  circiilatiim  departments;  go  to  classified  phone  room  Were  out- 

weekly  newsra,K-rs;  3.9^  are  absorheil  by  members  of  the  Southern 

!:rma:a:;:::!'':';::ie1ml  husi^f  California  classified  Advertising  Man- 

6.5  %  by  radio;  I2.5*r  go  into  advertising  agers  Association  tonight,  Een  Flood, 
other  than  newsi«iiier  advertising  and  9.3'i  classified  manager,  Sail  Diego  (Cal.) 
go  into  publicity.”  Union  and  Tribune-Sun,  listed  them 

Organizations  represented  on  the  as  the  most  modern  equipment  avail- 
National  Council  include  the  Ameri-  able,  continuous  training  and  re-train- 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  ing,  and  frequent  efficiency  checks,  at 
American  Newspapier  Publishers  As-  the  new  group’s  monthly  meeting, 
sociation.  National  Editorial  Associa-  Telephone  selling  is  a  specialized 
tion.  Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  art  of  such  importance  that  no  paper 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  is  so  small  that  it  shouldn’t  have  at 
sociation  and  the  American  Associa-  least  one  full-time  phone  solicitor,  he 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments  of  said.  Even  if  the  direct  sales  don’t 
Journalism.  Officers  of  the  council  justify  the  solicitor,  the  activity  will 
are:  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  Syracuse  pay  for  itself  in  making  the  commu- 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  chairman;  nity  classified-minded.  Within  a  pe- 

Walter  Allen,  Brookline  (Mass.)  riod  of  12  years  the  Union  phone  crew 
Chronicle,  vice-chairman;  and  Dean  has  been  increased  from  two  solicitors 
Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Medill  School  ol  to  a  regular  crew  of  10,  rising  to  18  at 
Journalism,  Northwestern  University,  peak  periods. 

secretary-treasurer.  In  the  space  of  six  years,  he  has  re- 

■  placed  the  telephone  equipment  three 

Huber  Hoge  Dies  •  times,  the  paper  now  operating  with 

F  ^  ^  ®  turret  board  system  by  which  any 

1  OUnaea  Agency  girl  can  take  any  incoming  call. 

Huber  Hoge,  64,  founder  of  his  own  From  time  to  time  a  complete  check 
advertising  agency  in  New  York  and  is  made  of  each  girl  s  transactions, 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  advertising  re-  whether  they  are  sales  contacts,  out- 
search,  died  in  New  York  on  April  5.  side  department  calls,  dont  answers. 

Mr.  Hoge,  who  was  in  the  advertis-  ^ncellations.  At  the  end  of  the 
ing  business  for  30  years,  was  a  direc-  report  is  analyzed,  and  where 

tor  of  the  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  adver-  i*’.  i®  found  that  the  more  exf^rienc^ 
tising  agency  during  the  World  War.  Siris  are  handling  too  much  detail. 
He  worked  on  such  accounts  as  detail  work  is  shifted  to  newer 

American  Tobacco.  Liggett  &  Myers,  ^^^^e  others  can  concentrate  on 

General  Electric.  Old  Dutch  Cleanser,  Recent  checks  indicate  that 

Nettleton  shoes;  and  Vick’s  Vaporub.  the  crew  handle  from  130  to 

He  organized  a  system  whereby  dif-  transactions  a  day. 

ferent  men  in  the  same  agency  could  /^tt|t  tn  r’OMMTTTJTQTQ  UTT 
work  closely  on  the  same  account.  t^UMlYlUiNlblb  mi 

In  1919  Mr.  Hoge  founded  his  own  ^  .  resolution  accusing  the  CcHn- 


agency,  Huber  Hoge,  Inc.  Later  he  i^unist  P^^ty  of  attempting  to 

became  vice-president  of  Hanff-  force  its  will  on  the 
Metzger  Inc.,  and  retired  temporarily  through  the  strike  callra  by  the 
in  1936.  He  re-entered  business  in  Newspper  GuUd  of  New  York  against 
1938  with  his  two  sons.  Cecil  and  John  New  York  forei^ 

Hoge.  At  his  agency  he  handled  language  daily  was  adopted  unani- 
such  accounts  as  International  Silver,  April  5  hy  1.700  persoiu  at  a 

Remington  Rand,  Dictaphone,  Hood  by  the  Jewish 

Tires,  and  Tangee  lipstick.  He  also  inters  Union  and  Unit^  Hebrew 
handled  various  real  estate  accounts  the  Hotel  Capitol.  Me^- 

and  gave  Tudor  City,  New  York,  its  ^uHd  strike  against  The 

“Walk  to  Work”  slocan  conUnued  and  had  entered  its 

watK  to  work  slogan.  ^  Pubushu 

HONOR  STAFF  VETERAN  Thursday 

Six  hundred  and  fifteen  employes  HOE  REPORTS  PROFIT 

of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  Harold  M.  Tillinghast,  president  of 
Sunday  Telegram,  Evening  Gazette  r  Hoe  &  (Do.,  Inc.,  said  at  the  annual 
and  radio  station  WTAG  were  guests  meeting  this  week  that  in  the  first  five  i 
of  George  F.  Booth,  editor  and  pub-  months  of  the  fiscal  year  beginning } 
lisher,  and  Harry  G.  Stoddard,  pres-  qjj  Oct.  1,  1940,  operating  income  was  ■ 
ident  of  the  Worcester  Telegram  Pub-  $183,000,  against  a  net  loss  of  $62,000 
lishmg  Co.,  Inc.,  at  a  “family  party”  jn  the  hhe  period  a  year  before, 
at  the  Hotel  Bancroft  Sunday  after-  ^ 
noon,  March  30.  A  banquet  was 
served  in  the  ballroom,  and  wrist 
watches  were  presented  to  43  em¬ 
ployes  who  have  been  with  the  papers 
25  years  or  longer,  including  six  a 
half  century.  This  last  named  group 
comprised  Frank  F.  McMurray, 
printer,  55  years;  Marc  A.  Perkins, 
mailing  room  superintendent,  54 
years;  Andrew  J.  Duggan,  printer,  51 
years;  Herbert  M.  Sawyer,  former 
city  editor,  50  years;  Thomas  E. 

Healey,  printer,  50  years,  and  George 
F.  Magoun,  printer,  50  years. 


MIAMI  ADS 

Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  April  8 — Twenty - 
three  newspapers  of  11  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  be  utilized 
in  Miami  Beach’s  summer  advertising 
campaign  scheduled  for  May  7  to 
July  6.  The  advertising  program  is 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  City  of  Miami 
^ach  and  the  Miami  Beach  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


DON'T  STUFF  BULBS 
IN  YOUR  POCKET 

Thin  MfHlo  Graphic  Carrj’iiitr  Cwe 
hoidn  rverythinn.  OI  ntimly  c-ongtroc- 
tion  and  well  fininheil  it  in  practically 
“A  MrST”  for  newsmen.  Of  watrr- 
proofed  fiber  $8.6(1.  Wood  box  con- 
stnietion  $9.00. 

M  EDO 

15  WEST  47TH  STREET  N.  Y.  CITY 


(Mich.)  News,  has  been  called  to  a  porter. 

year’s  army  training  under  the  selec-  Francis  Dahl.  Boston  Herald  car- 
tive  service  program.  toonist,  who  learned  to  draw  with  his 

R.  H.  Horst,  managing  editor,  South  left  hand  after  fracturing  his  right  in 
Bend  Tribune,  who  has  been  ill,  is  an  auto  accident,  was  given  a  “sugar- 
again  at  his  desk.  ing  off”  party  by  his  publishers  re- 

Franklin  Gregory,  rewrite  man,  cently  in  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Philadelphia  Record,  recently  had  a  editorial  rooms.  Dahl’s  new  book 
novel,  “White  Wolf,”  accepted  for  “Left  Handed  Compliments”  has  al- 
publication  by  Random  House,  New  ready  received  repeat  orders  after  only 
York.  four  selling  days. 

Frank  Hanlon,  reporter,  Philadelphia  John  Gotch,  Jr.,  photographer  for 
Evening  Bulletin,  and  Mrs.  Hanlon,  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time,  has  re- 
the  former  Helen  Scheehle,  a  reporter  signed. 

on  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  are  the  Miss  Susan  Contesse,  82,  has  retired 
parents  of  a  daughter,  their  second  after  66  years  in  newspaper  work. 

~  ■■  She  had  been  church  page  editor  and 

author  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Mom- 
‘Heard  and  Seen”  column 

since  1930. 

Paul  Ryan,  Ravenna  bureau  man- 


It’s  been  a  long  time  since  most  communities 
had  stores  with  doorway  barkers — sidewalk 
puller-inners — snaring  passers-by  with  their 
persistent  "What  d’  y’  lack?’’ 


No  one  misses  those  "good  old  days.’’  No 
one  is  sorry  to  see  the  passing  of  the  old  open 
cracker-barrel,  the  dingy  store  interiors,  the 
stale  and  slow-moving  stocks  of  goods.  Pro¬ 
gressive  merchandising  and  sales  promotion 
have  taken  their  place  in  the  modern  business 
scene,  speeding  the  tempo  of  the  business  com¬ 
munity. 


child,  born  April  3  at  Fitzgerald- 
Mercy  Hospital,  Darby,  Pa. 

Raymond  C.  Brecht,  reporter,  Phila- 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  and  Mrs. 

Brecht,  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
bom  at  Abington  Memorial  Hospital,  agcr  for  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
j^pril  3.  has  resigned  to  become  assistant  pub- 

I-  »»  ij  j-  lie  relations  director  of  the  Ravenna 

Miss  Caroline  MacDonald,  radio  ,  i  *  /-lu  i  »»  _v 

V  ..  ir-  J-  ordnance  plant.  Charles  Maglionne 

editor  of  the  Youngstoum  (O.)  ^^eceeded  him  at  Ravenna 

cator,  has  become  engaged  to  William  ,  ,  ,  , 

0.  Beadel,  engineer.  They  will  be  formerly  of  the 

married  in  June. 

_  T  T>  r  T,  f ,  1  Akron  Beacon  Journal  s  copy  desk, 

Roy  J.  Battersby,  of  Brookljm,  h^  replacing  William  Weinstein  who  has 

t^en  a  ^sitmn  on  the  night  AP  been  called  for  military  service.  Har- 

photo  desk.  Battersby  resigned  his  qU  Hanson,  Massillon  bureau  man- 
position  with  the  Drennan  Photo  Ser-  aggr,  has  also  been  placed  on  the 
vice,  Roosevelt  Field,  to  take  the  AP  desk  for  vacation  relief  duty, 
job.  He  has  been  succeed^  at  the  Hayden,  sports  editor  and 

Drennan  organization  by  Pat  Mac-  writer,  Burlington 

^nald  reporter  from  the  Gelwicks  (jj.  C.)  Daily  Times-News,  has  re- 
News  Agency,  Queens.  signed  to  accept  a  position  on  the 

Paul  Foster,  librarian,  Philadelphia  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times. 

Inquirer  will  preside  at  a  meeting  of  Robert  Bellaire,  former  employe  of 
the  Philadelphia  Chapter,  Newspaper  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  who  has 
Group,  Special  Libraries  Association,  a  United  Press  correspondent  in 

April  17  to  discuss  plans  for  the  na-  shanghai  for  the  last  three  years,  has 
tional  convention  of  the  association  returned  on  furlough  and  was  visit- 
scheduled  for  June  in  Hartford,  Conn.  j„g  bis  parents  in  Sioux  City.  He 
Howard  J.  Arnberg,  former  writer,  was  expected  in  New  York  this  week, 
news  editor  and  reporter  for  the  ■ 

Amanllo  (Tex.)  Times,  resigned  DAILY'S  CASE  MOVED 

March  25  to  enlist  in  the  U.  S.  Field  Hearing  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Mom- 
Artillery  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Marfa,  News  Wage-Hour  case  has  been 

transferred  from  Fort  Worth  to  New 
Arthur  G.  Loftin,  rewrite  man,  hi-  Orleans,  and  the  date  of  the  hearing 
dianapolis  Star,  and  newspaper  man  advanced  to  Wednesday,  May  28,  it 
in  Indianapolis  for  a  decade,  has  been  was  announced  April  4  by  Gus  C. 
called  for  selective  service  and  will  Street,  Jr.,  regional  director  for  the 
report  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Wage- 
April  17,  Hour  division.  ’The  hearing  had  been 

Saunders  Johnson,  formerly  with  the 

Boston  Herald  and  Worcester  Tele-  U.  S  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  Fort 

nrnnt  on/l  frtl*  fKo  r\ocf  vroot*  fttll— iimA  i^ortn. 


Next  time  you  go  into  your  local  stores,  take 
a  look  at  the  window  and  interior  displays, 
the  stocks  and  assortments  of  merchandise,  the 
tone  of  the  interiors.  Did  you  know  that  a 
surprising  number  of  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  in  storekeeping  were  pioneered  hy  chain 
stores? 


Among  these  are  open  displays  of  well- 
packaged  merchandise  .  .  .  refrigeration  and 
sanitation  .  .  .  uniformity,  of  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  ..  .  strict  adherence  to  rigid  standards  and 
specifications  for  merchandise  .  .  .  full  stocks 
and  wide  assortments  of  styles,  sizes,  and 
prices  .  .  .  guaranteed  quality,  fit,  wear,  mate¬ 
rials. 


By  eliminating  in-hetween  costs  and  anti¬ 
quated  methods  in  distribution,  mass  distribu¬ 
tors  bring  greater  quantities  of  merchandise  to 
consumers  in  your  town,  and  sell  it  at  prices 
that  stimulate  increased  consumption. 


When  your  townspeople’s  money  goes  fur¬ 
ther — when  they  can  and  do  buy  more — their 
living  standards  rise  and  more  money  is  put  in 
circulation  for  all  the  community.  Chain  stores, 
in  thus  helping  make  possible  a  better  com¬ 
munity  life  and  better  community  business, 
perform  a  service  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Newspaper  itself. 


V/UTSTANDIN6 
busings  of  iti  kind 
in  the  world ,  ^ 


THE  GREAT 
ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC 
TEA  COMPANY 


Sexpiee 


SAft^ZIN  t 

OwinMn  ol  o(  Oimloff 

RALPH  i.  NEUSITZ  ’ 
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LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 
ADDS  FOUR  INTERTYPES 


HOME  OF  LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 


If  In  1921,  the  IjOS  Angeles  Examiner,  a 
leading  Hearst  newspaper,  installed  two 
Model  C  Inteitypes.  After  more  than  twenty 
years  of  continuous  seiwice,  both  of  these 
machines  are  still  in  daih"  use. 

if  In  1934,  SIX  MORE  Inteitypes  weie 
installed  by  the  Examiner.  Each  of  these 
machines  has  the  Quadding  and  Centering 
Device  and  is  used  for  heads  and  ads. 

if  if  And  now,  FOUR  MORE  Inteitypes  are 
being  installed  —  two  Model  C  Non-Mixers 
and  two  Model  F  Mixers,  all  fom-deckers. 
These,  too,  will  be  used  for  lieads  and  ads. 


if  if  Since  the  six  machines  purchased  in 
1934  wei’o  equipped  for  automatic  quad- 
ding  and  centering,  natm  ally  the  four  new 
machines  also  have  this  sterling  Intertype 
feature.  The  two  Model  F‘s  are  equipped 
with  Inteitype's  exclusive  electrically  oper¬ 
ated  magazine  shift. 

if  if  For  rapid,  economical  composition  of 
heads  and  ads ...  as  well  as  for  straight  mat¬ 
ter  . . .  standardize  on  dependable,  durable 
Inteitypes.  You  will  be  in  good  company, 
as  recent  announcements  in  these  pages  can 
testify. . . .  Write  for  catalog  to  Intertype 
(Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn 
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Step  Ahead  with  the 


Universal  Intertype 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  BUILDING  •  NEW  YORK  •  42ND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 


"Scare  Buying "  Hit  at  PNPA  Meeting 

Supply  Men  Urge  Mechanical  Executives  to  Maintain  Normal  Rate  of 
Purchasing  to  Avoid  Shortages — 200  Attend  Allentown  Conference 

newspaper  mechanical  superinten-  department  is  on  record  as  favoring  course,  is  plentiful.  For  newspaper  plants  was  later  discussed  at  length 
dents  were  urged  to  maintain  their  electrotype  plates  for  ads  containing  use  Mr.  Wilber  suggested  an  alloy  of  and  disputed  by  many  of  the  super¬ 
normal  rate  of  supply  purchasing  and  half-tones  or  small  type.  He  said  a  from  5  to  6%  tin;  13  to  14%  antimony,  intendents  and  metal  company  men 
let  manufacturers  worry  about  future  study  of  this  situation  made  ten  years  with  lead,  and  said  that  as  the  for-  at  the  meeting. 

supplies  of  metals,  inks  and  kindred  ago  may  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  mula  increases  the  metal  becomes  Kuhner  said  that  it  costs  the  Herald 
materials  vital  to  newspaper  produc-  present  conditions.  Low  costs  of  pre-  more  sensitive,  warning  that  too  much  6-1/3  cents  per  pound  to  exchange 
tion,  by  a  number  of  supply  house  paration  in  mechanical  work  will  in-  tin  will  cause  bleeding;  too  much  dross  for  metal,  which  exchange 


men  speaking  at  sessions  of  the  Penn-  crease  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  antimony,  brittleness. 


would  have  cost  the  Herald  $697.06  in 


sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  space  by  advertisers,  it  was  pointed  Stereotypers  were  urged  to  have  1940  for  10,722  lbs.  of  dross.  The 
sociation  Mechanical  Conference  in  out.  Ad  mats,  however,  should  always  their  metal  analyzed  every  month  and  speaker  said  that  his  renovator  re- 


Allentown.  March  31  and  April  1. 
200  Delegates  Attend 

Comptany  men  generally  agreed 
that  the  acute  shortage  of  copper  and 
zinc,  and  impending  shortage  of  a 


be  made  under  wet  mat  manufactur 
ing  conditions  to  avoid  later  shrink 
age,  Mr.  Wines  said. 


to  utilize  laboratory  service  which  duced  this  dross  to  2,777  pounds,  ex¬ 
manufacturers  offer.  Dross  should  change  cost,  $175.88.  Other  costs: 


age,  Mr.  Wines  said.  not  be  skimmed  more  than  once  a  Flux  for  refining  at  7c  per  batch. 

Speaking  on  “Type  Metals  for  week  for  best  results,  and  the  speaker  $4.69;  fuel  for  refining  at  10c  per 

Stereotyping,”  Grant  F.  Wilber,  of  recommended  that  shavings,  instead  batch,  $6.70;  amatorization  of  cupola. 


Reclaiming  of  metal  by  use  of  a  .year. 

novator  machine  was  discussed  by  Heats  Up  to  650  Degrees 

Lidolph  Kuhner,  pressman  of  the  Because  the  renovator  does  not 
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number  of  other  newspaper  raw  ma-  ^he  Imperial  Type  Metal  Company,  of  metal  from  pigs,  be  submitted  for  $90.00,  with  total  costs  of  $227.27  af- 

lerials  were  caused  and  are  being  discussed  the  characteristics  of  stereo-  analysis.  fecting  a  net  saving  of  $419.79  for  the 

aggravated  by  a  wave  of  “scare  buy-  lyP®  metals.  He  said  that  in  recent  Reclaiming  of  metal  by  use  of  a  year. 

ing”  in  the  newspaper  printing  field,  years  this  country  has  been  producing  lenovator  machine  was  discussed  by  Heats  Up  to  650  Degrees 

This  has  caused  a  situation  in  which  most  of  its  own  antimony,  instead  of  Rudolph  Kuhner,  pressman  of  the  Because  the  renovator  does  not 
some  papers  have  materials  to  last  depending  on  Japan  and  China,  but  Sharoii  (Pa.)  Herald,  whose  claim  super-heat  the  dross  many  of  the 

through  1942,  while  others  are  facing  that  tin  must  be  imported  into  North  that  savings  effected  by  this  machine  mechanical  men  expressed  the  opin- 

a  shortage.  Over-buying  by  many  America  for  type  use,  while  lead,  of  warrants  its  use  in  all  newspaper  ^hat  careful  skimming  at  about 

papers,  rather  than  the  war  and  na-  —  -  ^no 

I  tional  defense,  has  caused  this  short¬ 
age,  in  the  opinion  of  a  number  of 
speakers. 

More  than  200  delegates  attended 
the  PNPA  mechanical  meeting  to 
make  it  the  most  successful  ever  held. 

Sessions,  with  two  exceptions,  were 
in  the  conference  room  of  the  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers  plant,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  two-day  meeting  the  plant 
was  open  to  the  visitors  for  inspection. 

At  the  opening  session  on  Monday 
afternoon  in  the  Call-Chronicle’s  con¬ 
ference  room.  Royal  W.  Weiler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Allentown  newspapers, 
and  John  E.  Person,  PNPA  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Williamsport  Sun 
and  Gazette-Bulletin,  extended  a  wel¬ 
come  to  the  convention,  and  remarks 
on  the  splendid  turnout  and  co-op¬ 
erative  spirit  of  Pennsylvania  mechan-  .  .....  ,  .  ,  .  j”* 

ical  Kiinprintf>nHf»nt<s  wprp  madp  hv  hvely  discussion  at  PNPA  conference  are,  left  to  right;  Clifford  Jones,  Sayre  presided.  A  talk  on  News  Ink  ■ 

Georvp  C  <>tpvpn<!  <siinprintpnHpnt  of  Evening  Times:  Allen  Maue,  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Plain  Spealter-Standard-Sentinel;  Problems  of  the  Ink  Manufacturer,’* 

the  Cprniitpi  Tiiiip'd  anH  pViairman  nf  Ralph  E.  Leuchtner,  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican;  Cyril  Morgan,  Scrantonian-Tribune,  was  delivered  by  James  Beckett,  of 
t  »i,  DivrDA  »»  u’  •  1  ri  -ii  Scranton;  William  J.  Thomas,  Scranton  Times;  Philip  W.  Donne,  Pottsville  Republican,  the  International  Printing  Ink  Com- 
of  the  POTA  Mechanical  Committee.  j  declared  that  the  ink  manu- 

Edward  A.  (Gase,  of  the  Valley  Daily  watching  his  ink  re- 

Neu's,  Tarentum,  presided  at  the  first 
session,  devoted  to  stereotyping. 

Standardliatlan  of  Electros 
Standardization  of  electrotype  ad- 
plates  at  .lOS”  was  urged  in  an  open- 
I  ing  address  by  Charles  A.  Babbitt,  of 
the  Ostrander- Seymour  Company, 
who  admitted  that  this  “is  an  odd 
thickness,”  but  declared  “there  is  no 
other  thickness  in  that  vicinity  which 
would  serve  any  better.”  In  type  com¬ 
position  for  the  .105”  plate.  Linotype 
•  and  Intertype  would  present  no  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  speaker  said,  but  pointed 
to  inconveniences  in  Ludlow  compo¬ 
sition  with  its  .152"  overhang.  He 
suggested  that  .766"  high  slugs  be  cast 
^  and  used  to  fill  the  space  under  the 

1  overhanging  Ludlow  type. 

A  discussion  on  the  floor  revealed 
that  advertisers  are  demanding  elec- 

.  trotype  plates  in  preference  to  mats,  •  -• 

alAough  some  of  the  mechanical  men  inspecting  the  Call-Chronicle  plant  just  prior  to  opening  of  PNPA  conference  are.  Company,  cautioned  against  thi 
^id  they  would  welcome  the  use  of  left  to  right:  Harry  W,  Sherman,  Call-Chronicle  superintendent;  Howard  Lamade.  past  change  from  composition  rollers  an( 
tuore  mats  from  agencies  in  lieu  of  chairman  of  PNPA  mechanical  committee  and  publisher  of  Williamsport  Grit;  Royal  W.  press  blankets  to  rubber  roller 

Pbtes.  Weiler.  oresident.  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  who  officially  opened  the  sessions,  and  hard  packings  on  bushing  typi 


In  this  lively  discussion  at  PNPA  conference  are,  left  to  right;  Clifford  Jones,  Sayre 
(Pa.)  Evening  Times;  Allen  Maue,  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Plain  Spealter-Standard-Sentinel; 
Ralph  E.  Leuchtner,  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican;  Cyril  Morgan,  Scrantonian-Tribune, 
Scranton;  William  J.  Thomas,  Scranton  Times;  Philip  W.  Donne.  Pottsville  Republican, 
and  Rudolph  Kuhner,  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald. 
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almough  some  of  the  mechanical  men  InspecHng  the  Call-Chronicle  plant  just  prior  to  opening  of  PNPA  conference  are, 
ssid  they  would  welcome  the  use  of  left  to  right:  Harry  W.  Sherman,  Call-Chronicle  superintendent;  Howard  Lamade,  past 
Ulore  mats  from  agencies  in  lieu  of  chairman  of  PNPA  mechanical  committee  and  publisher  of  Williamsport  Grit;  Royal  W. 
P^tes.  Weiler,  president,  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  who  officially  opened  the  sessions,  and 

W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the  ANPA  George  C.  Stevens,  Scranton  Times  superintendent  and  chairman  of  the  PNPA  mechan- 
•nechanical  department,  said  tliat  his  ical  committee. 


700  degrees  would  have  the  same 
effect.  Mr.  Kuhner  said  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  does  not  heat  over  650;  that 
instead  it  separates  the  exides  from 
the  metals  by  mechanical  action.  The 
refining  of  reclaimed  metal  before  use 
was  recommended,  in  a  floor  discus¬ 
sion,  so  that  plant  metal  remains  up 
to  par.  Most  of  the  floor  discussion 
following  was  devoted  to  reclaiming 
methods. 

On  the  covering  of  market  and  gro¬ 
cery  ads  before  rolling  mat,  Charles 
Bowen,  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
reported  the  successful  use  of  .00035 
aluminum  foil,  which  is  later  blown 
off  with  an  air  hose. 

For  its  Monday  evening  press  room 
session,  the  convention  moved  to  the 
Ballroom  of  the  Americus  Hotel.  S.  D. 
Evans,  of  the  Lebanon  News-Times 
presided.  A  talk  on  “News  Ink — ■ 
Problems  of  the  Ink  Manufacturer,’* 
was  delivered  by  James  Beckett,  of 
the  International  Printing  Ink  Com¬ 
pany,  who  declared  that  the  ink  manu¬ 
facturer  who  is  watching  his  ink  re¬ 
quirements  must  keep  in  close  touch 
with  all  factions  of  national  defense 
in  relation  to  the  supply  of  oils  used 
to  make  ink. 

“Publishers  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  ink  supply — the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  doing  this  for  them,”  said 
Mr.  Beckett. 

One  of  the  important  problems  of 
ink  men,  he  continued,  is  misting, 
which  has  been  aggravated  by  high 
speed  presses,  and  has  been  mini¬ 
mized  but  not  eliminated.  Goal  of 
ink  manufacturers,  according  to  the 
speaker,  is  a  news  ink  which  will 
dry  on  paper,  but  not  on  presses.  He 
predicted  that  news  inks  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  would  be  synthetic  products. 

Aruba  Ink  Base  Discussed 

In  a  talk  on  press  performance, 
W.  J.  Nolan,  of  the  Goss  Printing 
Company,  cautioned  against  the 
change  from  composition  rollers  and 
soft  press  blankets  to  rubber  rollers 
and  hard  packings  on  bushing  type 
presses  without  compensating  changes, 
including  speed  reduction.  Good  lubri- 
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cation  and  frequent  inspection  for 
maximum  {>erformance  was  urged  by 
Mr.  Nolan  as  vital  to  effective  press 
maintenance. 

A  discussion  on  inks  with  aruba 
bituminous  bases,  brought  a  report 
from  Mr.  Beckett  that  this  aruba  ink 
successfully  lends  itself  to  some  types 
of  printing,  but  that  it  has  not  so  far 
been  adopted  to  newspaper  use  with 
success.  He  said  there  will  have  to  be 
many  modifications  to  make  this  base 
useful  in  news  ink. 

Brief  reports  on  various  subjects 
brought  from  the  mechanical  super¬ 
intendents  that:  A  first  impression  is 
more  satisfactory  on  the  unfinished 
side  of  the  paper;  that  underpacking 
of  press  blankets  results  in  wet 
breaks;  non-returnable  Canadian 
Cores  were  reported  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  use;  Canadian  freight  car 
shortage  during  winter  months  af¬ 
fected  shipments  of  pulp,  but  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  cause  shortage;  a  stand¬ 
ardized  size  of  7/16  of  an  inch  for 
thickness  of  stereotype  plates  was 
recommended. 

ffiofo  Problems  Discussed 

After  business  sessions,  the  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers  were  host  to 
the  conventioneers  at  a  “Pennsylva¬ 
nia-German  Party”  at  which  a  late 
supper  was  served  and  dutch  enter¬ 
tainment  furnished  with  the  assistance 
of  “Pumpernickel”  Bill  Troxell,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  columnist  of  the  Call- 
Chronicle.  A  staged  “April  Fool” 
knock-down-and-drag-out  fight  be¬ 
tween  two  delegates  in  the  rear  of 
the  ballroom  was  later  supplemented 
by  a  special  edition  of  “The  Call- 
Chronicle”  devoted  to  the  convention, 
and  carrying  details  of  the  fracas. 

A  session  on  photography  and  pho¬ 
to-engraving  at  the  conference  room 
of  the  Call-Chronicle  on  Tuesday 
morning  was  presided  over  by  Robert 
R.  Eyerly,  of  Ae  Bloomsburg  Morning 
Press.  Frederick  J.  Church,  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  discussed 
newspaper  photography  and  special¬ 
ized  camera  work,  declaring  that  in 
news  work  the  camera  can  be  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  photographer.  Mr. 
Church  outlined  the  advantages  of 
Kodak’s  newest  small-size  camera  for 
news  shots  under  all  conditions. 
Maurice  A.  Hagan,  of  the  photo-en¬ 
graving  department  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  talked  on  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  methods  in  general  use,  outlining 
the  photo-engraving  process. 

Lament  Hartman,  Call-Chronicle 
artist,  urged  that  small  papers  pick  up 
a  local  boy  or  girl  interested  in  art 
as  staff  artist  and  encourage  their 
work.  He  said  that  a  retouching  out¬ 
fit  can  be  acquired,  except  for  an  air¬ 
brush,  for  about  $15,  and  declared 
that  retouching  is  often  vitally  neces¬ 
sary,  as  “photographs  are  no  more 
potent  than  their  appearance  in  the 
paper.” 

General  discussion  in  the  session  set 
3,000  square  inches  as  the  minimum 
annual  output  to  warrant  installation 
of  an  engraving  plant.  Six  cents  per 
square  inch  on  cuts,  as  an  over-all 
cost,  was  considered  efficient  engrav¬ 
ing  operation. 

Photos  Cost  $1.37  Each 

Don  Miller,  of  the  Call-Chronicle, 
reported  that  pictures  taken  by  the 
two  newspapers  during  the  past  year 
cost  $1.37  per  picture  ordered  by  the 
editor.  9,600  pictures  were  ordered, 
for  which  15,000  exposures  were  made, 
and  of  which  9,200  were  used  in  the 
papers. 

Returning  to  photo-engraving,  it 
was  found  that  some  newspaper  plants 
pay  on  a  commercial  basis,  while 
others  almost  completely  defray  their 
costs.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
many  of  the  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ents  contended  that  small  newspapers 
should  utilize  commercial  engraving 
plants  if  they  are  available.  The  worts 
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of  photographers  and  engravers  was 
considered  unrelated,  even  on  small 
papers.  Photo-electric  cuts  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  seen  as  the  eventual  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  engraving  problem  on 
many  small  dailies. 


Forum  discussion  concluded  that: 
Arc  lights  should  be  from  30  to  36 
inches  from  printing  frame  for  best 
results;  there  is  always  a  tendency  to 
get  too  much  etch  on  the  first  bite, 
with  loss  of  details;  hot,  humid  weath- 


No  Shortage  of  Materials,  PNPA  Told, 
But  Papers  Should  Order  Replafements 

By  DAVID  J.  WINKWORTH 

Associate  Manager,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn. 


er  scum  in  developer  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  keeping  developer  at  about 
78  degrees;  all  negatives  should  be 
dried  before  put  on  enlarger,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  because  better  prints  result 
from  dry  negatives  and  hypo  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  enlarger. 

Chemicals  used  in  photography  and  | 
engraving  are  not  faced  with  shortages  i 
because  of  national  defense  or  the 
war,  because  since  the  World  War  this 
country  has  supplied  most  of  its  own 
chemicals,  it  was  reported.  Publish¬ 
ers  were  told  by  chemical  supply  men 
at  the  meeting  not  to  worry  about 
chemical  supplies. 


Following,  in  part,  is  the  text  of  a 
report  delivered  by  Mr,  Winkworth 
before  the  PNPA  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Allentown  last  week. 

Talk  of  newspaper  executives  during 
the  last  several  months  has  invariably 
turned  to  the  question.  “How  will  na¬ 
tional  defense  affect  newspaper  sup¬ 
plies  and  machinery?”  Stories  circu¬ 
lating  throughout  the  industry  are 
conflicting  and  often  contrary  to  the 
facts. 

Through  interviews  and  by  mail. 
PNPA  has  made  a  survey  of  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  men  closest  to  the  sources  of 
newspaper  supplies. 

Answers  to  our  question  of  “Do  you 
anticipate  any  shortage,  due  to  Na¬ 
tional  Defense,  of  newspaper  supplies 
sold  or  manufactured  by  your  com¬ 
pany?”  were  usually  prefaced  by  a 
qualification  of  which  the  following  is 
typical: 

“It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  you  a 
literal  answer  because  no  one  can 
forsee  what  developments  may  trans¬ 
pire  under  the  extraordinary  condi¬ 
tions  that  confront  all  of  us  these 
days.” 

To  our  surprise,  manufacturers  in 
businesses  where  rumor  would  have 
us  expect  shortages  gave  full  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  supply  was  adequate  to 
meet  all  needs  while  other  manufac¬ 
turers,  whom  we  hadn’t  associated 
with  defense  and  priorities,  indicated 
that  foresight  will  be  required  to  keep 
the  demands  of  the  printing  industry 
satisfied. 

ZINC 

Numerous  reports  that  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  zinc  are  being  used  to  manu¬ 
facture  cartridge  brass  and  that  zinc 
is  being  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  defense  production  had  some  pub¬ 
lishers  believing  that  in  this  classi¬ 
fication  there  was  a  grave  situation. 
This  is  not  the  case. 

Manufacturers  of  photo-engraving 
zinc  state  that  there  is  a  slight  tem¬ 
porary  shortage  of  this  metal.  Tem¬ 
porary,  because  while  there  is  plenty 
of  zinc  ore,  the  sudden  heavy  demand 
has  overtaxed  the  capacity  of  available 
smelters.  Idle  smelting  furnaces  are 
being  started,  however,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  state  that  the  shortage  will 
soon  be  relieved  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  alarm.  One  supply  com¬ 
pany  states: 

“If  some  accounts  felt  panicky,  we 
advised  about  a  three-month  supply 
of  zinc  to  be  stored  in  their  plant  so 
that  their  minds  would  be  at  ease 
ageunst  a  shortage.” 

Another  company  cautions  against 
building  up  too  large  an  inventory  in 
the  belief  that  should  government  ra¬ 
tioning  become  necessary,  the  size  of 
inventories  will  be  a  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  allotment  of  scarce  materials. 
Thus,  heavy  inventories  may  be  a 
handicap. 

TYPE  METAL 

Metal  companies  seem  to  be  unan¬ 
imous  in  their  belief  that  no  shortage 
will  be  experienced  in  type  metals. 

Three  elements  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  type  metal — lead,  an¬ 
timony  and  tin.  Of  these,  the  first 


two  are  produced  in  adequate  quan¬ 
tities  in  this  country.  At  present,  our 
government  is  negotiating  for  the 
erection  of  a  tin  smelter  for  refining 
of  tin  from  Bolivia,  should  our  source 
of  supply  in  the  East  Indies  be  cur¬ 
tailed  or  stopped. 

A  letter  from  C.  S.  Trench  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  one  of  the  largest  tin  im¬ 
porters  of  this  country,  states: 

“We  don’t  think  that  consumers 
need  to  worry  about  the  tin  situation 
because  if  shipments  are  not  inter¬ 
fered  with,  the  supplies  reaching  this 
country  will  continue  to  run  far  in 
excess  of  current  requirements,  while 
if  they  are  interfered  with,  it  has  been 
clearly  intimated  that  the  government 
will  take  charge  of  all  supplies  for  al¬ 
location  to  the  requirements  for  na¬ 
tional  defense.” 

One  large  metal  manufacturer 
states: 

“Should  conditions  change,  we  feel 
quite  sure  that  newspapers  would  be 
placed  on  a  preferred  list  and  suffi¬ 
cient  tin,  lead  and  antimony  would  be 
allocated  for  their  use,  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  and  'propaganda 
purposes.” 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINERY 

The  optimism  of  the  metal  people  is 
not  shared  by  manufacturers  of  com¬ 
posing  room  machinery,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  following  statements 
from  executives  of  three  companies: 

“I  know  that  if  I  were  publishing  a 
newspaper  I  would  want  to  protect 
myself  against  future  conditions  and 
would  immediately  try  to  acquire 
everything  I  might  possibly  need  dur¬ 
ing  a  year  at  the  minimum,”  says  one. 

“Anticipate  your  needs  and  order  as 
far  in  advance  as  possible.”  says  an¬ 
other. 

“It  would  undoubtedly  be  prudent 
for  publishers  and  printers  to  lay  in 
reasonable  quantities  of  replacement 
parts,  to  survey  their  type  equipment, 
and  to  anticipate  their  needs  as  far  as 
possible,”  adds  the  third. 

These  manufacturers  have  been 
successful  so  far  in  working  defense 
orders  into  their  routine  without  db- 
rupting  production  of  printing  equip¬ 
ment.  All  of  them  are  tying  up  large 
amovmb  of  money  in  building  up  in¬ 
ventories.  A  constant  increase  in  the 
sbe  and  number  of  defense  orders 
going  to  these  manufacturers  indicates 
that  a  diversion  of  facilities  to  pur¬ 
poses  other  than  the  building  of  print¬ 
ing  machinery  b  inevitable. 

Representatives  of  these  manufac¬ 
turers  deplore  the  fact  that  for  some 
time  publbhers  and  printers  have  de¬ 
ferred  purchases  of  machinery  until 
increased  demands  for  capacity  or  the 
complete  obsolescence  of  their  equip¬ 
ment  has  brought  an  imperative  need. 

This  delay  in  purchases  until  proper 
economic  conditions  will  create  a  sud¬ 
den  flood  of  orders  has  caused  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem  in  the  manufacture  of 
thb  equipment.  Pressing  demands  for 
the  highly  skilled  labor  and  the  eas- 
ily-adaptable  equipment  of  printing 
machinery  manufacturers  places  them 
in  a  position  where  they  no  longer 
have  to  wait  for  old  printing  machin- 
(Continned  on  page  49) 


New  Cut-Making  Process 

A  new  cut-making  process,  with 
revolutionary  possibilities,  was  dis- 
cussed  at  the  photo-engraving  session. 
The  process,  developed  by  G.  Wash¬ 
ington  Electrochrome,  Inc.,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  produces  cub  electrically 
on  celluloid. 

At  a  luncheon  meeting  in  the 
Americus,  presided  over  by  William 
K.  Ulerich,  of  Centre  Daily  Timet, 
State  College,  Douglas  C.  McMurtriei 
of  the  Ludlow  Typograph  Company 
talked  on  “Newspaper  Typography 
Effective  to  Meet  Modem  Needs.”  Ifr. 
McMurtrie  touched  on  the  hbtory  of 
printing;  spoke  on  make-up  and  con¬ 
demned  crowding  of  columns  by  too- 
long  rows  of  type,  and  hit  the  use  of 
all-cap  headings,  urging  all  make-up 
men  to  adopt  an  upper  and  lower  case 
policy  for  headlines. 

Amos  G.  Hoffman,  of  the  Intertype 
Corporation,  blked  on  “Time-Saving 
Features  of  Line  Casting  Machines” 
at  the  Tuesday  afternoon  composing 
room  session,  at  which  Joseph  B. 
Breslin,  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times, 
presided.  Mr.  Hoffman  outlined  the 
many  mechanical  improvemente  of 
the  past  decade,  citing  the  Univers^ 
Streamlined  Machine  as  the  most  re¬ 
cent  development  in  keyboard  slug¬ 
casting  because  of  ib  adaptability  to 
various  demands  and  ib  principle  of 
complete  convertibility  from  a  non¬ 
mixer  to  a  mixer  machine,  or  vice- 
versa. 

“The  Universal  Machine  is  a  double 
line-composing  unit  as  built,”  the 
speaker  said.  “The  assembling  me¬ 
chanism  is  designed  for  both  straight 
and  dbplay  composition.  The  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  supplied  as  a  non-nuxer 
when  straight  composition  b  the  major 
part  of  the  work,  but  it  can  be  con¬ 
verted  immediately,  by  a  simple  dis¬ 
tributor  change,  into  an  efficient  mber 
for  display  and  mixed  composition.” 

Reports  on  Fluorescent  Lighting 

Reporting  on  “Fluorescent  Light¬ 
ing,”  George  T.  Wegemer,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  St.  Mary’s  (Pa.) 
Press,  said  that  most  planb  are  using 
the  fluorescent  “daylight  tube,”  while 
white  tubes  are  preferred  for  front 
office  use.  2,500  hours  was  reported 
as  the  average  life  of  tubes,  with  im¬ 
proved  manufacturing  methods  con- 
sbntly  increasing  thb.  W.  K.  Ule¬ 
rich,  of  the  Centre  Daily  Times,  Sbte 
College,  told  the  convention  that  ex¬ 
perience  at  hb  all-fluorescent  plant 
shows  that  there  are  still  some  “bugs" 
in  fluorescent  lighting;  that  it  does  not 
decrease  light  bills,  but  b  a  big  im¬ 
provement  over  incandescent  lighting. 

In  a  composing  room  dbcussion,  it 
was  reported  that  some  publbhen 
have  one  man  do  all  their  Ludlow 
casting,  while  others  give  it  out  to 
different  operators ;  that  specimen 
books  to  advertisers  are  all  right 
locally,  but  cause  embarrassment  in 
lack  of  type  sbes  when  they  get  into 
other  cities  to  papers  not  issuing  them; 
that  it  b  best  to  have  compositors  ^e 
“run  of  hook”  copy  instead  of  special¬ 
ization  by  particular  men  on  specific 
accounb;  mixer  machines  were 
deemed  better  than  “brand”  logotypes 
for  setting  grocery  copy. 
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Greater  Depth,  Accuracy,  Speed 


r 


The  form  sliding  plate,  which  is  scribed  for  convenience  in  placing  the 
form,  moves  under  the  anvil  with  the  greatest  ease  on  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  The  push  buttons  which  control  starting  or  stopping  and  the  ram 
operating  lever  are  located  for  the  greatest  convenience  virtually  at  the 
operator’s  elbow. 


Re-designed  and  re-styled  to  bring  the  advantages  of  more  accurate  mat 
moulding  to  a  wider  number  of  newspaper  plants,  the  new  Hoe  Matrix 
Moulding  Press  is  now  a  better  buy  than  ever  before. 


Outstanding  qualities  are  its  deeper  and  more  perfect  impression,  greater 
accuracy  for  color  register  and  remarkable  simplicity  of  operation.  And 
of  course  it  is  still  the  speediest  machine  on  the  market. 


For  the  utmost  solidity,  the  one-piece  frame  of  the  Hoe  Matrix  Moulding 
Press  is  made  of  alloy  steel.  The  ram  which  determines  pressure  area  and 
controls  smoothness  of  operation  is  even  bigger . . .  now  28^2"  in  diameter. 
The  platen  is  over-size,  measures  28"  x  32". 


Every  kind  of  plant  requirement  is  anticipated  in  the  variety  of  models 
available.  The  Hoe  Matrix  Moulding  Press  can  be  furnished  for  cold 
moulding;  or  with  electric  heating  of  the  lower  platen  only;  or  electric 
heating  of  both  lower  platen  and  anvil.  The  latter  two  arrangements  are 
also  available  for  steam  heating.  Models  equipped  for  heating  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  special  non-compressible  metallic  insulation. 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  easier  means  of  producing  the  most  accurate 
mats,  write  for  complete  specifications  and  prices. 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHE 


New  Devke  Makes 
Pholo-Eledric  Cuts 

New  Jersey  Man's  Engraver 
Turns  Out  Celluloid  Plates 

Resembling  Half-Tones 

A  photo-electric  engraver  which  en¬ 
graves  on  a  sheet  of  celluloid  1  64th  of 
an  inch  thick  and  produces  a  half-tone 
cut  for  either  newspaper  or  magazine 
use  now  is  being  perfected  by  its  in¬ 
ventor  and  may  be  placed  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  market  this  year. 

The  machine,  which  operates  on  the 
electric  eye  scanning  device  principle, 
is  the  property  of  George  Washington, 
Jr.,  treasurer  of  the  G.  Washington 
Coffee  Refiners  Company,  Morristown, 
N.  J.  It  is  in  the  basement  laboratory 
of  his  home  in  Morristown. 

Uses  Positive  Transparency 

Mr.  Washington’s  machine  utilizes  a 
positive  transparency  of  a  negative  as 
the  copy  from  which  the  cut  is  to  be 
made.  No  chemical  preparation  is 
necessary  before  placing  the  positive 
transparency  on  the  machine. 

The  positive  is  taped  on  a  hollow 
glass  cylinder  3^2  inches  in  diameter 
and  11  inches  in  circumference,  while 
the  sheet  of  celluloid  from  which  the 
cut  will  be  made  is  also  taped 
on  a  metal  cylinder  corresponding  in 
size. 

When  the  current  (only  AC  can 
operate  the  machine)  is  turned  on,  the 
two  cylinders  revolve  in  unison  and  an 
electric  eye  scans  the  positive  trans¬ 
parency.  Meanwhile,  the  photo-elec¬ 
tric  cell  which  has  been  excited  by  the 
beam  of  light  from  the  electric  eye, 
sets  up  a  small  amount  of  energy. 

After  this  energy  is  amplified  it  puts 
into  motion  the  cutting  tool — a  stellite 
stylus  which,  in  turn,  engraves  the 
celluloid  through  a  thermo-decomposi¬ 
tion  process. 

When  the  cut  is  made  all  the  treat¬ 
ment  necessary  is  to  wash  off  a  thin 
coat  of  powdery  substance  created  by 
the  heated  stylus  indenting  the  cellu¬ 
loid.  It  then  is  mounted  on  a  wooden 
block  with  rubber  cement  or  other 
adhesive  substance  and  is  ready  for 
use. 

The  positive  transparency  while  on 
the  glass  cylinder  is  split  up  into  dots 
similar  to  regular  zinc  screen  cuts. 
The  spacing  of  the  dots  is  always  un¬ 
der  control  so  that  both  a  fine  or 
coarse  screen  can  be  duplicated. 

Entirely  Automatic 

The  machine  is  entirely  automatic 
once  set  for  the  type  of  screen  required 
on  the  cut.  a  simple  switch  action  put¬ 
ting  it  into  operation. 

On  a  70-line  screen,  suitable  for 
newspaper  use,  the  machine  can  en¬ 
grave  3'/3  square  inches  per  minute, 
or  can  engrave  an  average  one-column 
newspaper  cut  in  four  minutes.  It 
also  can  produce  a  one-column  120- 
line  screen  cut  in  about  14  minutes. 

The  engraver,  while  still  considered 
by  its  inventor  in  the  experimental 
stage,  can  engrave  a  cut  as  large  as 
10  X  14  inches.  It  also  can  make  as 
many  as  three  one-column  cuts  at  a 
single  operation,  performing  that  feat 
in  the  same  time  it  takes  for  it  to  make 
a  single  one-column  cut.  The  coarser 
the  screen  the  shorter  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  engraving. 

Mechanical  men  who  have  seen  Mr. 
Washington’s  photo-electric  engraver 
in  operation  say  it  produces  the  near¬ 
est  imitation  of  a  copper  half-tone  cut 
they  have  ever  seen.  If  perfected  and 
commercialized,  they  see  it  finding  a 
place  in  small  city  newspaper  plants. 

Editor  &  Publisher  planned  to  re¬ 
produce  one  of  the  cuts,  but  printers 
did  not  feel  present  glues  would  hold 


the  celluloid  to  the  wood  block  during 
the  full  press  run. 

However,  little  is  known  of  its 
stereotyping  possibilities,  although  the 
inventor  told  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
dry-mat  process  would  be  necessary 
for  such  purpose.  He  said  he  didn't 
know  how  it  would  stand  up  under 
heat. 

The  machine  is  the  result  of  about 
five  years  of  experimentation  by  Mr. 
Washington,  who  also  is  a  chemist. 
The  present  one  is  the  third  one  he  has 
assembled,  and  by  far  the  best  of  his 
efforts. 

He  now  is  forming  a  corporation  to 
market  his  engraver.  It  goes  under 
the  name  of  the  G.  Washington  Elec- 
trochrome  Company. 

Set  Speeches  Barred 
At  ANPA  Meeting 

Boards  of  Experts  Will  Preside 
At  Forum  Sessions  in 
Buffalo  June  9-1 1 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Committee,  at  which 
Chairman  Frederick  Keefe  presided, 
plans  were  outlined  for  the  program 
of  the  Fifteenth  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  10  and 
11.  There  will  be  six  sessions,  three 
morning  and  three  afternoon. 

The  opening  session  will  be  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
smaller  newspapers  (papers  of  50,000 
or  less  circulation).  "The  program  for 
this  session  will  be  developed  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  Fred  W. 
Schaub,  DecaUir  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Re¬ 
view:  Don  P.  Miller,  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call-Chronicle:  Russell  Miller,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph:  John  A. 
Burke,  Gannett  Newspapers,  Roches¬ 
ter.  N.  Y.;  F.  H.  Keefe.  Newburgh 
(N.  Y.)  News. 

No  Simultaneous  Sessions 

There  will  be  no  simultaneous  de¬ 
partmental  sessions  this  year — the 
Composing  room  meeting  will  be  held 
Monday  afternoon;  Stereotype  meeting 
will  be  held  Tuesday  morning;  Press¬ 
room  meeting  will  be  held  Tuesday 
afternoon;  Engraving  meeting  will  be 
held  Wednesday  morning.  There  will 
be  no  prepared  speeches  or  topics 
submitted  in  advance.  These  four 
meetings  will  be  conducted  in  “forum" 
.style.  At  a  table  on  the  platform 
there  will  be  seated  outstanding  men 
from  the  department  to  which  the 
session  is  being  devoted  and  also 
technical  representatives  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  companies  serving  that  depart¬ 
ment.  The  questions  for  discussion 
will  be  collected  from  the  floor  during 
the  sessions.  The  newspaper  men  are 
asked  to  come  prepared  with  questions 
and  topics  which  they  wish  to  have 
considered.  All  topics  and  questions 
discussed  by  the  group  on  the  plat¬ 
form  will  also  be  open  for  discussion 
from  the  floor,  and  discussion  from 
the  floor  will  be  encouraged.  Discus¬ 
sion  of  labor  matters  is  out  of  order. 

The  Composing  Room  Forum  will 
consist  of  six  composing  room  fore¬ 
men.  representing  papers  of  all  sizes: 
two  composing  room  machinists,  and 
technical  representatives  from  the 
Linotype.  Intertype,  Linograph,  Mono¬ 
type  and  Ludlow  companies.  Leon 
A.  Link,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
will  preside  and  will  be  assisted  by- 
John  A.  Burke.  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Rochester,  and  Russell  Miller,  Bloom¬ 
ington. 

The  Stereotype  Forum  will  be  com¬ 
prised  of  three  stereotypers  (from 
small,  medium-sized  and  large  pa¬ 
pers)  :  a  stereotyper  from  a  color 


plant;  a  pressman  selected  by  the 
pressroom  subcommittee,  and  techni¬ 
cal  men  from  the  Goss,  Wood,  and 
Hoe  companies;  a  representative  se¬ 
lected  by  the  mat  manufacturers;  one 
representative  of  a  company  manu¬ 
facturing  direct  pressure  molding  ma¬ 
chines.  D.  H.  Parker,  of  the  Montreal 
Star,  will  preside  and  will  be  assisted 
by  F.  W.  Schaub,  Decatur,  and  Leslie 
Griner,  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator. 

The  Pressroom  Forum  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  three  newspaper  pressmen 
(from  small,  medium-sized  and  large 
papers):  a  stereotyper  chosen  by  the 
stereotype  subcommittee,  and  engi¬ 
neers  from  the  Hoe,  Wood,  Scott.  Du¬ 
plex.  and  Goss  companies:  one  engi¬ 
neer,  each,  selected  by  the  newsprint 
manufacturers  and  the  ink  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  chairman  will  be  Walter 
Ogden,  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  who 
will  be  assisted  by  A.  H.  Burns,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  John  J. 
Shea.  Hearst  Newspapers.  New  York 
City. 

At  the  Engraving  Forum  there  will 
be  three  photo-engravers  (from  small, 
medium-sized  and  large  papers);  an 
art  man  with  a  knowledge  of  news¬ 
paper  printing:  a  press  photographer, 
and  technicians  from  such  supnly 
companies  as  Chemco.  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak,  and  Johnstone  Electric.  The 
subcommittee  in  charge  of  this  ses¬ 
sion  consists  of  Don  P.  Miller.  Allen¬ 
town;  Maurice  Hagan.  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  and  George  Geist,  Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  session 
will  be  devoted  to  advertising  agency 
problems — black  and  white,  color  and 
rotogravure.  The  program  for  this 
session  will  be  arranged  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge,  consisting  of  John 
W.  Park.  Chicago  Tribune:  Tennant 
Bryan,  Richmond  News  Leader  and 
Times -Dispatch,  and  F.  L.  Yeager, 
Indianapolis  Star. 

Experts'  Plan  Scrapped 

Machinery  Arranged  on  the 
Floor  in  New  Plant 

When  the  Centre  Daily  Times,  State 
College,  Pa.,  built  a  new  plant  some 
time  ago  it  had  a  perfect  plan,  W.  K. 
Ulerich.  editor,  told  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Mechanical  Convention  at  Allentown. 

The  said  plan,  after  months  of  de¬ 
tailing  and  the  accurate  placing  of 
every  machine,  with  the  approval  of 
outstanding  colleges  and  universities 
which  have  special  branches  in  this 
field,  was  “perfect”  and  ready  to  be 
put  into  effect. 

Everybody  had  approved  the  shop 
plan  as  being  the  latest  word  in  mod¬ 
ern  efficiency — everybody,  that  is.  ex¬ 
cept  the  shop  crew. 

When  the  men  who  were  to  operate 
the  plant  saw  the  plan  and  translated 
it  into  terms  of  reality,  the  experts’ 
dreams  ended.  Months  of  work — 
without  consulting  the  shop  crew — 
were  written  off  to  expierience  and  the 
layout  scrapped  as  unworkable. 

Mr.  Ulerich  said  the  new  plant  was 
then  planned  as  equipment  came  in. 
After  all  machines  were  placed  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  chart  the  daily’s  new 
plant  began  to  function  smoothly. 

Chief  faults  of  the  original  plan 
were  that  machines  were  too  closely 
spaced  to  permit  metal  trucks  to 
move  between,  or  workmen  to  move 
about  freely,  Mr.  Ulerich  said. 

New  Ludlow  Face 

Franklin  Gothic  Extra  Condensed 
is  the  latest  typeface  offered  by  Lud¬ 
low  Typograph  Company,  Chicago,  in 
matrix  form  for  Ludlow  hand-set, 
slug-cast  composition  in  sizes  from 
18  to  72  point. 


Roller  Change 
Made  Easily 

Nashville  Man  Tells  of  Change 

From  Straight  to  Roller 

Bearings 

Changing  six-inch  form  rollers  from 
straight  bearings  to  roller  bearings  i$ 
a  simple  matter,  according  to  C.  L 
Waterston  of  the  Newspaper 
Corporation.  Nashville,  who 
completed  this  task. 

Asked  by  Editor  &  Publisher  to  de¬ 
scribe  how  it  was  done  he  wrote: 

“We  experienced  considerable 
trouble  with  the  straight  bearings  on 
our  form  rollers  in  this  respect:  it  is 
necessary  to  run  them  close  in  the 
sockets,  thereby  causing  heat  which 
compelled  continuous  oiling.  The 
friction  in  the  bearings  caused  a  slip 
in  the  roller  on  starting  off  and  also 
necessitated  running  the  rollen 
heavier  to  keep  them  turning.  Th* 
in  turn,  caused  a  lot  of  spoils  and  poor 
print  on  half  tones. 

Spoils  Cut  50  Per  Cent 

“We  obtained  a  wonderful  result 
when  I  changed  to  roller  bearing.  We 
cut  the  spoils  50%  and  were  able  to  set 
the  rollers  considerably  lighter,  cut¬ 
ting  out  all  the  oiling,  as  the  roller 
bearings  are  packed  in  grease,  and 
doing  away  with  all  the  jump  in  the 
rollers,  as  these  bearings,  while  close, 
will  spin  with  a  touch  of  the  finger. 
With  this  free-turning  roller  our  half 
tones  came  up  wonderfully,  the  ' 
printed  matter  clean  and  sharp,  every¬ 
thing,  in  general,  improved. 

“In  making  over  rollers  to  roller 
bearing,  I  chucked  one  end  in  my 
hollow  spindle  lathe  true,  the  other 
end  I  ran  in  a  bearing  as  a  steady  rest 
on  its  original  bearing.  I  turned  the 
four- inch  hub  tme,  back  about  four 
inches,  to  about  three  and  fifteen  six¬ 
teenths,  then  I  ran  the  true  hub  in  a 
steady  rest  to  cut  off  the  shank  and 
bore  back  one  inch  to  a  three  and 
one-quarter  bore  to  make  a  close  fit 
to  a  Timkin  bearing  cup  which  h 
pressed  in.  The  back  of  the  bore  is 
held  to  one  and  three-quarters  to  al¬ 
low  a  continuous  shaft  to  go  through. 
The  other  end  is  done  likewise. 

“The  Timkin  taper  roller  cones  are 
a  slip  fit  on  the  shaft  that  runs  all  the 
way  through.  These  cones  are  ad¬ 
justed  on  the  shaft  with  set  screwed 
slip  collars  that  hold  the  cones  in  the 
cups  for  a  neat  fit. 

Rollers  Ground  ' 

“The  shaft  that  runs  all  the  wa^ 
through  is  the  same  size  as  the  origi^' 
nal.  therefore  you  make  no  changes 
in  the  sockets  on  the  press;  you  just 
put  the  roller  in  as  you  did  before, 
but  tighten  the  split  socket  tight  on 
the  shaft,  as  in  this  case  the  shaft 
stands  still  and  the  roller  revolves  on 
the  roller  bearings,  therefore  there  is 
never  any  wear  on  the  sockets  on  the 
shaft. 

“I  ground  the  rollers  after  making 
them  roller  bearing  and  was  able  t 
make  a  much  better  finish  by  runnia 
on  these  bearings  and  holding  th 
shaft  still  and  rigid.” 

Tri-Slate  Meeting 

The  Tri-State  Printers’  Associatw 
comprising  commercial  printers  i 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  wi 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Hoi 
Fontenelle,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Saturdg 
May  24.  Guests  are  welcome  fra 
other  states,  according  to  Bert  Beal 
Oklahoma  City,  chairman  of  tl 
board.  N.  C.  Leary,  Irvin  A.  Medh 
Company.  Omaha,  is  secretary. 
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OUTSTANDING  FEATURES 
AVAILABLE  ON  THE 


VERTICAL  MAGAZINE — Insures  lightning- 
like  response.  Eliminotes  motrii  wear; 
'noqaiines  will  not  sag  or  worp. 


TWO-SPEED  DISTRIBUTOR  —  45%  taster 
distribution;  timing  undisturbed  when  front 
screw  is  opened. 


ONE  TO  SEVEN  MAGAZINES 
■.*ven  magazines  on  machine  — 
shift  fastest  simplest  yet  devisi 


GROCERY  AND  DRUG  ADS— display  ods 
set  from  one  magazine — no  miier  or  side 
unit  necessary. 


Parallelogram  elevator  arms  — 

Assures  positive  seating  and  long  life  of 
stcond  elevator  bar. 


elevator  JAWS- 
— No  movable  raili 


todcuf,  *fXU4A.  cofUf,  Jlina<yui/pJt  '^^50"  ccUalcu^ 


comparison^hi^RT 

"^EATuiES 


Machine 

No.  3 


Machine 
No.  2 


t®!]  NO 


Vertical  masazines 

Up  to  seven  main 
magazines  on  machine 

Parallelogram 
second  elevator  arm 

1  Two-speed  distributor 

niixer  assembling 

I  and  distribution _ 

I  Movable  duplex  rail 
1  in  elevator  jaws _ 

I  Standard  Matrices 

h^itsuptS^^ 
in  standard  90  channel  mag.  | 

[1]  Means  taster  response,  in 

[2]  Grocery  and  drug  ads.  as 
[41  Fewer  damaged  mats.  Mi: 


TOMATOES 


CORN 


h  KESH  PKAS 


CfKOAMTS 


TOMATOES  r'i.' 12‘  CIGAREHES 14c 


insulated  teletype  room  for  the  Asso-  dal  cork  foundations  which  prevef 
elated  Press  and  United  Press  wires  noise  from  spreading  throughout  th 
and  the  library  are  located  to  the  building. 

east  side  of  the  editorial  rooms.  Mr.  Floors  throughout  the  office  sectioci 
Speidel’s  private  suite  is  located  on  of  the  building  are  made  of  resili^ 
the  west  side  of  the  room.  asphalt  tile,  while  wood-block  is  used 

A  large  third  floor  room  is  used  as  in  production  departments, 
a  conference  chamber  and  as  a  file  An  interoffice  communication  svs. 
room  for  advertising  mat  services  and  tern  makes  it  possible  for  heads^of 
bound  issues  of  the  Gazette  and  News-  departments  to  talk  to  any  other  de. 
Advertiser.  partment  in  the  building  without  mov. 

Production  departments  are  located  ing  from  their  desks.  A  dumb  waittr 
in  the  rear,  single-story  section  of  connects  the  editorial  department  with 
the  building  and  include  composing  the  composing  and  engraving  rooms 
room,  stereotype  and  press  rooms.  A  Pneumatic  tubes  carry  copy  from  the 
mailing  department  and  carrier  boys’  editor’s  desk  on  the  second  floor  to 
room  are  also  located  in  this  section  the  proof  reader’s  desk  in  the  compos- 
of  the  building.  ing  room. 

A  basement  under  the  entire  build-  Architects  Benham  and  Richards 
ing,  contains  a  job  print  shop,  the  feel  they  have  achieved  a  remarkable 
photo-engraving  department,  paper  degree  of  efficiency  in  modern  news- 
storage,  file  room,  press  controls,  paper  plant  design  in  Chillicothe.  The 
locker  and  shower  rooms  for  the  pro-  building  combines  beauty  with  an 
duction  department,  a  carrier  boys’  interpretation  of  the  historical  signifi- 
recreation  room,  boiler  room  and  air  cance  of  the  commimity  without  los- 
conditioning  equipment.  An  electric  ing  the  efficiency  of  operation  the 
elevator  at  the  rear  of  the  building  architects  were  striving  to  retain.  In 
is  used  to  transport  ink  and  other  raw  embodying  these  features,  the  comfort 
materials  to  the  basement.  and  convenience  of  patrons  and  em- 

All  press  equipment  is  set  on  spe-  ployes  have  not  been  forgotten. 


New  plant  of  Chillicothe,  O.,  Speidel  dailies. 


Speidel  Papers  in  Reno,  Nev.,  Remodeled 


Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  which  and  fine  printing  specimens,  collected 
Merritt  C.  Spiedel,  of  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  and  arranged  by  Dard  Hunter,  cura- 
is  president.  tor  of  the  Dard  Hunter  Museum  at 

Both  the  Gazette  and  the  News-  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
Advertiser  are  deeply  steeped  in  the  nology,  world  authority  on  hand  made 
history  and  tradition  of  this  south-  paper.  Mr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  former 
central  Ohio  commxmity.  The  Ga-  owners  of  the  News-Advertiser,  de- 
zette,  founded  in  1800  by  Nathaniel  voted  several  months  to  the  selection 
Willis,  pioneer  printer,  is  the  oldest  of  specimens  which  completely  fill 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  west  two  lighted  cases  built  into  the  walls 
of  the  Alleghanies  to  be  published  of  the  room, 
continuously,  while  the  News-Adver-  InfereifJng  Museum  Pieces 

tiser  has  a  history  110  years  old.  The  cases  contain  examples  of  an- 
Chillicothe  was  the  first  capital  of  cient  Babylonian  tablet  writing,  Chi-  pajg  Alto  Cal 
Ohio.  nese  and  Tibetan  wood-blocks  used  •  „  u  u  r,  r-  ■  ^ 

Construction  Started  Last  Year  in  early  printing,  and  a  page  from  Evening  Gazette, 

Groimd  was  broken  for  the  new  Polycronicon  printed  by  William  Nevada  s  largest  newspaper,  and  the 
nlSit  h^  MrriMO.  Operations  were  Paxton  in  1482.  One  of  the  most  Stote  Journal,  only  mormng 

moved  into  the  buildmg  over  a  two-  Joief  thkh‘'iSLT^e°^iewed"®^^  memterfof  Seidel  Newspa^’lnc! 

wVoul  a  t£:  Ziy  4^2  the  n.ional  service  and  r^sLreh  or 

interruption  of  a  single  edition  of  ^ible  prmted  between  1450  and  gamzation  for  Mr.  Speidel  s  group  of 
either  paper.  newspapers  from  New  York  to  Cali- 

The  structure  has  a  60-foot  front-  editorial  department,  located  fomia.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

age  and  is  150  feet  deep  The  front  the  second  floor  of  the  buildmg.  Improvements  included  refacmg  the 
portion  of  the  building  is  of  three-  reached  by  a  walnut  stairway  of  front  of  the  building  with  terra  cotta 
«!tr.np  ronstniction  while  the  Colonial  design.  The  private  office  of  and  the  staining  of  the  brick  walls 
SsSion.  housing  the  mechanical  Managing  Editor  Howard  C.  Oyer,  on  the  sides  to  blend  with  the  terra 


Before  and  after  views  of  Reno  dailies'  plant. 

Virtual  completion  of  extensive  re-  cotta.  Two-toned,  light  terra  cotta 
modeling  and  modernization  of  the  was  used.  Further  stream-lining  of* 
four-story  home  of  Reno  Newspapers,  the  building  was  effected  through  the 
Inc.,  is  announced  by  Merritt  C.  Spei-  use  of  metal  doors,  transoms  and  a 
del,  president  of  the  company,  from  marquise  over  the  main  entrance, 
offices  of  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  satin  finish  aluminum  being  used  for 
~  ■  these  installations. 

In  the  program  already  completed, 
every  room  in  the  building  has  been 
air  conditioned.  Fluorescent  lighting 
has  been  installed  in  the  composing 
room  which  is  used  by  the  two  news¬ 
papers. 

Interior  modernization  which  id 
finished  now  includes  redecorating  of 
all  of  the  hallways,  installation  of 
new  light  fixtures,  modernization  of 
the  elevator  car  and  remodeling  of 
the  main  lobby  through  stream-lining 
of  the  stairways,  use  of  rubber  floor 
covering  and  new  light  fixtures. 

The  last  half  of  the  program,  no'«^ 


under  way,  provides  for  the  remod¬ 
eling  of  the  north  portion  of  the  first 
floor  for  occupancy  by  the  busLnei- 
circulation,  advertising  and  news  ik* 
partments  of  the  Nevada  State  Joir- 
nal,  which  previously  had  been  -• 
cated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
street.  The  rear  portion  of  the  se- 
ond  floor  of  the  building  is  being  -■ 
modeled  for  the  Reno  Evening 
zette  advertising  offices,  and  the  -• 
brary  and  file  room  of  both  papers 
The  complete  program  will  F' 
vide  for  the  installation  of  t* 
streamlined  desks,  chairs  and  files- 
all  departments  of  both  newspaper 
Fluorescent  lighting  will  be  used  - 
the  advertising  and  news  deps*'; 
ments  of  the  Nevada  State  Jourc- 
(Cantinued  on  page  53) 


Modern  Composing  room  in  Chillicothe  plent. 
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Deaf  Compositor 
Sets  Speed  Records 

William  Cole  of  Ogden,  Utah, 

Not  Bothered  by  Shop  Noises 
— 38  Years  In  Trade 

William  Cole,  make-up  man  at  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  Examiner,  this 
year  will  celebrate  his  37th  year  in  the 
printing  business 
and  his  28th  an¬ 
niversary  with 
the  Ogden  news¬ 
paper. 

Mr.  Cole  start¬ 
ed  to  work  as 
galley  boy  for 
the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  in  1912, 
and  held  this  job 
for  almost  a  year. 
Then  he  was 
promoted  to  ad- 
William  Cole  man  in  the 
Standard  com¬ 
posing  room,  which  position  he  held 
until  1920  when  the  Standard  was 
merged  with  the  Examiner.  At  this 
time  he  became  “head”  setter  on  the 
Standard-Examiner. 

Being  ambitious  he  started  making 
up  pages  in  his  spare  time,  after  he 
had  completed  the  “heads,”  and  the 
foreman  of  the  combined  paper,  the 


late  Mike  Johnson,  saw  great  promise 
in  his  work.  Mr.  Cole  was  set  to 
work  as  make-up  man  on  regular 
schedule,  and  he  has  held  this  position 
ever  since. 

Mr.  Cole  has  worked  imder  12  dif¬ 
ferent  foremen,  and  has  adapted  his 
work  to  their  teachings.  “I  find  news¬ 
paper  work  very  interesting,”  says  Mr. 
Cole,  who,  by  the  way,  has  overcome 
one  main  handicap  in  life — ^he  is  deaf! 
He  is  an  expert  lip  reader,  however, 
and  understands  perfectly  what  is  said 
to  him  despite  his  handicap. 

“My  deafness  is  to  my  advantage,” 
says  “Dximmy”  Cole,  as  he  is  affec¬ 
tionately  known.  “The  noise  of  the 
machinery  in  the  composing  room 
tends  to  distract  some  workers — but 
me,  I  never  hear  it.  Thus,  I  am  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  keep  my  mind  on  my  work 
and  make  up  pages  in  record  time.” 
(He  is  one  of  the  fastest  make-up 
men,  and  one  of  the  most  widely 
known,  in  the  Intermountain  terri¬ 
tory.) 

New  Equipment 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  April  7 — Arri¬ 
val  of  the  last  shipment  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  photo-engraving  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Standard-Times,  Mercury, 
recently  completed  the  switch-over 
from  the  wet  plate  to  the  strip  film 
process.  The  equipment  represents 
the  most  modem  service  in  this  field 
and  includes  a  three-roll  full  page 
strip  film  camera,  refrigerated  dark¬ 
room  and  stripping  sinks,  stripping 
table  with  fluorescent  lighting. 


Defense  Speeded 

Ordnance  Officers  Visit 
Linotype  Plant 

That  the  large  amount  of  precision 
work  being  done  by  the  Linotype 
Company  in  the  big  program  for  na¬ 
tion^  defense  is  moving  along  smooth¬ 
ly  and  speedily  was  demonstrated  re¬ 
cently  when  a  group  of  government 
representatives  called  at  Linotype 
headquarters  and  accepted  the  first  of 
these  important  instruments  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  planned  delivery 
schedule. 

The  first  completed  instrument  was 
turned  over  by  Joseph  T.  Mackey, 
Linotype  president,  to  Brig.  -  Gen. 
Samuel  McRoberts,  chief  of  the  New 
York  Ordnance  District,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  well  pleased  with 
the  high-quality  workmanship  and 
with  the  fact  that  the  first  delivery 
was  made  at  the  time  specified  by  the 
government. 

Other  government  representatives 
who  were  present  at  Linotype  head¬ 
quarters  when  that  first  delivery  was 
made  were  Col.  J.  K.  Clement,  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  New  York  Ordnance 
District;  Capt.  R.  R.  Wentz,  assistant 
executive  officer;  Captain  Victor 
Wichum,  U.  S.  army  inspector  of 
ordnance. 

Also  George  Foisy,  chief  of  the  Fire 
Control  Division  of  the  New  York 
Ordnance  District,  and  J.  Bluhm,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  production,  Frankford 
Arsenal. 


Has  New  Transmitter 

Radio  Station  WNBH  recently  cele¬ 
brated  the  installation  of  its  new 
transmitting  facilities  at  Criw  Island 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Harbor,  with 
a  banquet  for  350  guests  at  the  New 
Bedford  Hotel.  Charles  J.  Lewin,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Standard-Times. 
Mercury,  welcomed  the  gathering  or 
behalf  of  the  publisher,  Basil  Brewer, 
who  is  on  a  tour  of  South  America. 
He  read  a  cablegram  from  Mr.  Brewer 
from  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies, 
declaring  that  WNBH  could  be  heard 
distinctly  on  the  island.  The  new  sta¬ 
tion’s  method  of  “water  refiection,” 
coupled  with  the  most  modem  equip¬ 
ment,  was  credited  with  increasing 
the  250-watt  transmission  power  of 
the  station  to  600,  by  Hugh  R.  Nor¬ 
man  business  manager  of  WNBH. 
Other  speakers  were  Gerald  Harri¬ 
son,  special  representative  of  the 
Yankee  Network;  Merrill  Lord,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Standard-Times, 
Mercury;  Mayor  Matthew  A.  Flynn, 
and  Irving  Vermilya,  manager  of  the 
station. 

ANPA  Bulletins 

Bound  volumes  of  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Bulletins  issued  during  1940 
(Volume  X)  will  be  available  for  de¬ 
livery  early  in  1941,  W.  E.  Wines, 
manager  of  the  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment  has  annoimced.  The  price  to 
members  is  $1.50  each,  delivered.  The 
price  to  non-member  subscribers  is 
$4.50  each,  delivered. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  •  •  •  Chicago,  Illinois 

Set  in  Ludlow  Garamond  Bold  and  Garamond  Bold  Italic 


The  upper  cross*tines  are  in  different  arrangement  for  every  typeface; 
che  lower  cross-line  is  in  different  position  for  every  point^size.  Thus 
**wrong  font**  is  clearly  shown  by  any  variation  in  cross-line  alignment. 


Farnous .  •  • 

Why  is  markedU^*“S««£'^. 

J  -m  ^  1  I/ifc  here  IS  many  sid  the  names  o 

SO  seldom  on  proois 

r  •  •  1  is  a  reason  forth  PV 

oi  Ludlow  composition  /s^aNOR 


Every  printer  knows  that  a  “dirty”  case,  into  the  boxes  of  which 
wrong  types  have  been  distributed,  is  almost  universally  respon¬ 
sible  for  “wrong  fonts”  show’ing  up  in  composition.  The  Lud¬ 
low  system  of  matrix  handling  and  storage  makes  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  distribute  matrices  in  the  wrong  case.  Hence  “wrong 
font”  is  a  rare  mark  on  proofs  of  Ludlow-set  composition. 

•  With  the  Ludlow  system  of  display  composition,  the  matrices 
are  distributed  back  immediately  into  the  still-open  case  as  soon 
as  the  line  has  been  set  and  cast— so  that  the  likelihood  of  matrices 


1 . . 

1  Prominent  per  the  holidays.  There  1 

1  llottlfo'*'*’"”'  hospiulity.  1 

lion  kaaNOR 

ever  getting  into  the  wrong  matrix  case  is  obviously  negligible. 

•  A  great  many  “wrong  fonts,”  being  due  to  faulty  distribution, 
are  therefore  prevented  at  their  source. 

•  As  shown  in  the  illustration  below,  each  face  and  point-size 
is  marked  by  horizontal  lines  on  the  back  of  Ludlow  matrices, 
these  short  lines  forming  longer  straight  lines.  If  a  matrix  from 
the  wrong  font  should  get  into  the  stick,  these  straight  lines  are 
broken— which  can  hardly  escape  the  attention  of  the  composi¬ 
tor  as  he  is  spacing  the  line  of  matrices,  before  the  slugline  is  cast. 

•  The  prevention  of  “wrong  fonts”  means  fewer  errors  in 
Ludlow  composition.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  reasons 
why  Ludlow  composition  costs  less  to  produce. 

•  Write  us  today  for  full  information  regarding  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  operating  with  Ludlow  equipment. 
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DwimIimm  iivSlL  is  as  follows:  Mount  the  "Alltone”  processes  may  take  full  advantage  of 

LOIOl  ri  inilny  Wlin  AlllOnC  rluinOQ  key  plate  which  carries  all  text  mat-  its  value  today  without  going  through 

ter  and  key  illustrations  on  a  steel  all  its  growing  pains  of  its  early 

J  ||.  dummy  and  utilize  interlay  pre-  youth  and  real  consideration  must 

Py  llj  3PUn#0r  make-ready.  Then  mount  the  color  given  its  fundamental  worth  from  the 

•  ■  plates  on  stereotype  metal  dummies  standpoint  of  uniform  and  universal 

By  ALBERT  L.  LENGEL  for  relief  routing  purposes.  The  color  usage,  advancing  the  prestige  and 

Production  Manager,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  plates  are  mounted  in  the  •“Alltone"  services  of  the  entire  industry  in  a 

rig  in  the  same  manner  as  the  steel  sound  and  enduring  manner  which 

A  story  appearing  in  the  March  8  fixed  to  curved  stereotyf)e  plates,  so  dummy,  except  that  the  stereotype  may  be  fully  practiced  with  the  great- 


issue  of  Editor  &  Publishkr.  Equip-  that  the  reader  will  have  a  more  com-  dummy  has  been  shaved  in  conjunc- 

ment  Section.  Page  42.  entitled,  “New  plete  understanding  of  the  progress  tion  with  a  sheet  of  “Alltone”  metal 

Process  for  Using  Zinc  Plates  on  made,  its  various  steps,  objectives  and  on  its  face  for  proper  thickness.  It 

Stereos”  has  occasioned  considerable  factors  involved.  is  then  mounted  in  register  on  the 

correspondence  for  “Alltone”  licensors  First  Used  in  1895  ^ke  mounting  rig,  electrotypers 

The  first  original  engravings  used 

in  this  manner  ’were  done  about  the  the  “Alltone” 


correspondence  for  “Alltone”  licensors 
because  the  practice  arose  in  a  plant* 
having  over  two  years  “Alltone”  Li- 


est  confidence. 

Similar  Processes 

Principles  of  Alltone  and 
Phototone  Called  Same 
To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Consider- 


cense  practice  and  referred  to  the  ^  color  plate,  which  is  in  register  posi-  able  publicity  has  been  given  to  the 

mechanical  dot  structure  of  “Alltone”  r’ '  rnefal  r*.oiiirini»  forreH  ‘ion  in  the  bowl  of  the  rig.  clamp  down  Hearst  Phototone  Process,  not  only  in 

plates,  indicating  that  the  "Drop-out”  bending  This  could  be  a  long  story  ‘‘^^htly  and  allow  to  cool  for  a  short  Editor  &  Publisher,  but  in  several 

made  from  “Alltone”  plates  or  layouts  but  sufficient  to  say  at  this  ‘he  color  plates  are  ready  trade  magazines,  written  from  the 

was  something  new  or  a  distinct  ad-  various  mechanical  tricks  were  stereotype  router.  Routing  standpoint  that  this  is  some  real  in¬ 
vantage.  In  order  that  “Alltone”  Li-  emnloyed  to  the  end  that  virtually  cl^a^'^nces  have  been  provided  around  novation  in  printing;  so  much  so  that 

censees,  and  others  interested  in  news-  every  stereotyner  in  those  earlier  days  color  images  either  in  the  art  or  I  believe  a  correction  of  this  impres- 
paper  printing  advancements,  may  bad  some  pet' formula  for  anchoring  engraving  department,  depending  on  sion  should  be  made 

know  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  euts,  curving  them  and  casting  his  ,  ...  ,  i _ ^  ft  has 

use  of  original  engravings  in  combi-  stereotype  plate  around  them  ^h®  above  description  refers  to  a  been  on  the  market  for  a  number  of 

nation  with  stereotype  plates  and  rr.  ordpr  and  eeonnmiral  rp  specific  set  of  color  plates  but  cannot  years.  The  principle  of  printing  di¬ 


use  of  original  engravings  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  stereotype  plates  and 


stereotype  plate  around  them. 

To  secure  order  and  economical  re- 


-  - ,  .  ,  lo  secure  oruer  ana  economical  re-  ,  -i-*^ _ . 

stereotype  bases  developed  through  cults  while  acouirine  the  better  nrint-  describe  all  of  the  many  possible  prac-  rectly  from  original  plates  on  a  rotary 
research  and  experiment,  we  submit  nnalities  of  nriuinal  enoravinoc  on  combinations,  subject  to  choice,  press  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Photo- 

*u-  mg  qualities  ot  original  engravings  on  .. Alltone”  Licensees  and  affording  ‘one  Process,  the  thickness  of  plates 


the  following:  hish-sneed  newcnaner  nres-ses  “All  Aluone  L.icensees  ana  anoraing  vo.,,  u*  luuies 

c  B  .  .  nign  speea  newspaper  pres^s.  All  manv  economies  mechanical  and  “sed  and  the  method  of  attaching  to 

Several  Color  Practice*  Recommended  tone  was  creat^,  which  affords  the  XtrmLhaST  thaT  are^^  ‘he  printing  cylinder  of  the  press  be- 

The  mechanical  dot  structure  of  same  values  to  advertisers  as  for  news  * 3-:,®  hv  this ’meth^  ing  the  only  difference. 

“Alltone”  processes  and  methods  is  features,  whether  used  wholly  by  P  ^  .u-  *i-  The  Times  secured  a  franchise  sev- 

desired  by  most  Licensees  because  of  Alltone  methods  or  not.  any  desir-  Some  may  feel  that  the  thin  metal  is  years  ago  for  the  use  of  the  All- 

its  support  to  art  facility  in  some  lay-  able  omission  is  a  detraction  from  the  less  stable  than  the  thicker  forcibly  Process  in  Los  Angeles  and  their 

outs  and  improved  printing  mechanics  greatest  possible  returns.  It  avoids  ^nt  material.  'Diis  is  not  the  case  engraving  division  immediately  started 
in  others.  However,  we  have  recom-  departmental  complications  and  se-  because  the  ready  nexibility  of  the  experimenting  to  improve  the  type  of 
mended  several  color  practices  in  con-  cures  economies  peculiar  to  full-page  thin  sheet  plus  the  accuracy  of  the  engraving  that  was  possible  at  that 
nection  with  “Alltone”  that  assured  handling.  It  produces  the  most  per-  mounting  rig  serves  to  perfect  the  ^bne.  The  original  Alltone  Process 
the  greatest  economy  and  incorporated  feet  plate  mechanically  that  is  pos-  printing  curvature,  with  no  spring  ^  ^bot  negative  of  background 
the  best  mechanical  principles.  Some  sible  to  make  by  any  method,  closely  resistance  set  up  by  the  “Alltone”  foreground  in  the  same  screen 

Licensees  have  used  combination  of  approximating  the  perfection  of  an  plate.  As  for  the  function  of  any  type  etched  and,  while  it  was  an  im- 
“Alltone”  key  plates  with  over-print  intaglio  cylinder.  of  adhesive,  it  can  only  adhere  to  the  provement  on  the  printing  from  ster«- 

color  in  stereotype  plates  where  close  The  combination  plate  referred  to  face  of  the  metal,  so  it  would  stick  as  otype  plates,  it  was  felt  that  the  sur- 
register  was  not  involved.  Some  have  in  the  “Drop-out”  story  is  now  com-  tight  to  a  sheet  paper  thin  aS-  it  would  bad  merely  been  scratched  in 

used  full-process  as  well  as  duo-tone  pared  to  recommended  “Alltone”  to  one  an  inch  thick.  The  routing  tbis  respect.  As  a  result  of  our 


the  best  mechanical  principles.  Some  sible  to  make  by  any  method,  closely  resistance  set  up  by  the  “Alltone”  foreground  in  the  same  screen 

Licensees  have  used  combination  of  approximating  the  perfection  of  an  plate.  As  for  the  function  of  any  type  flgj  etched  and,  while  it  was  an  im- 
“Alltone”  key  plates  with  over-print  intaglio  cylinder.  of  adhesive,  it  can  only  adhere  to  the  provement  on  the  printing  from  ster«- 

color  in  stereotype  plates  where  close  The  combination  plate  referred  to  face  of  the  metal,  so  it  would  stick  as  otype  plates,  it  was  felt  that  the  sur- 
register  was  not  involved.  Some  have  in  the  “Drop-out”  story  is  now  com-  tight  to  a  sheet  paper  thin  aS-  it  would  f^gg  bad  merely  been  scratched  in 
used  full-process  as  well  as  duo-tone  pared  to  recommended  “Alltone”  to  one  an  inch  thick.  The  routing  tbis  respect.  As  a  result  of  our 


and  three  plate  color.  “Alltone”  has  practices  with  the  same  set  of  plates,  operation  will  disclose  any  insecure  experiments,  an  85  line  screen  was 
been  used  for  color-photo  reproduc-  it  being  understood  that  the  mechan-  portions,  if  such  should  happen  to  developed  for  the  objects  to  be  pho- 
tion  in  the  three  primary  colors  as  ical  dot  structure  is  not  to  appear  in  occur,  which  is  most  unlikely,  and  tographed  with  a  65  line  screen  back- 
well  as  with  a  faked  black  plate.  And  the  color  plate  backgrounds.  There-  this  operation  tests  the  serviceability  ground.  Plates  in  two,  three  and  four 
all  “Alltone”  plates  were  mounted  on  fore,  screen  angles  are  not  involved  of  the  plates  for  high-speed  printing,  colors,  both  fake  color  and  Koda- 
stereotype  dummies  in  early  1938,  except  as  to  the  color  illustrations  In  other  words,  if  the  plates  pass  chrome,  have  been  in  fairly  common 
with  deep  etching,  relief  routing  and  themselves.  The  manner  of  color  through  all  operations  successfully  up  use  in  Times  editorial  pages. 


hand  tooling  optional. 


plate  preparation  is  not  arbitrary.  It  to  this  point  they  are  surely  per-  Alltone  plates  mades  by  the  Times 


It  must  be  realized  by  the  principals  may  be  done  by  Levy  Rotary  Screen,  fectly  safe  for  the  press.  These  plates  engraving  division  appear,  not  only 

in  the  industry  that  unless  uniform  spliced  films  with  a  hand  made  screen  require  no  petting  for  long  service,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  but  in 

universal  printing  methods  are  de-  angle  arrangement,  Craftint  materials,  other  than  reasonable  treatment  given  newspapers  in  Long  Beach,  Pasadena 

veloped  that  will  serve  the  advertiser  Ben-Day,  Meintone  or  any  method  any  plate  where  the  best  printing  re-  and  San  Francisco  as  well. 


as  well  as  the  newspaper  feature  there  subject  to  choice.  Further,  the  non- 
has  been  no  substantial  industrial  printing  areas  of  the  color  plates  may  In  closing,  it  important  to  point  out  tf’is  fine  stage  of  perfection  through 
gain.  It  is  obvious  to  the  newspaper  be  simply  dead  metal  or  salvage  dots  that  “Alltone”  methods  were  created,  the  resourcefulnep  of  Edward  C. 
executive  that  some  practices  in  be-  or  character,  as  long  as  the  engraved  practiced  and  perfected  with  consid-  Schroeder,  superintendent  of  the 
half  of  feature  copy  printing  would  plate  is  handled  in  full-page  size,  reg-  erable  knowledge  of  former  arts  in  Times  engraving  department,  aided 
be  entirely  impractical  as  a  general  ister.  fast  mounting  and  plate  quality  connection  with  the  use  of  original  ‘ke  splendid  co-operation  of 

newspaper  service.  Further;  any  prac-  will  be  sustained,  with  the  dead  metal  engravings  on  rotary  presses,  research  Charles  L.  Webb,  pressroom  superin- 
tice  not  founded  upon  good  mechan-  areas  of  whatever  character  acting  as  in  many  ways,  some  knowledge  of  Times. 


suits  is  being  sought. 


We  feel  that  this  process  has  reached 


ical  principles  and  production  eco-  bearers  for  the  protection  of  fine  plate  values  in  other  printing  proc-  This  is  not  by  way  of  horn-blowing 
nomics  is  unsound.  For  any  such  images  until  ready  for  routing  and  esses,  newspaper  service  and  produc-  siniply  to  get  the  records  straight. 

Uniform  Universal  practice  to  improve  the  press.  tion  problems,  patent  history  and  L.  J.  Herbert, 

the  newspaper’s  position  with  refer-  Best  4-Color  Method  Described  similar  factors.  All  of  which  resulted  General  Superintendent, 

ence  to  other  forms  of  media  it  must  results  in  the  set  of  color  arriving  at  certain  practical  and  Angeles  Times. 

be  equally  applicable  to  flat-bed  and  pjg^^g  of  identical  mechan-  economical  standards  and  served  to  *„,_||  |_  CArAmai* 

tubular  presses  as  well  as  the  metro-  j^gj  proportions  and  trimmed  for  reg-  establish  new  mediums  by  which  the  AWOll  IS  I  Olvlllan 
politan  semi-cylindrical  design  of  jgtoj.  purposes.  Being  made  on  .027  industry  may  advance  in  step  with  the  Houston  Await  has  been  named  me- 
plate  without  materially  affecting  copy  standard  “Alltone”  metal,  (a  metal  ‘rends  of  photo-mechanical  improve-  chanical  superintendent  of  the  San 
requirements  or  reproduction  results,  specifically  manufactured  for  “All-  ments  and  the  demand  for  more  of  its  Antonio  Express  and  Evening  News. 
It  must  be  devoid  of  local  tricks  and  tone”  requirements,  although  the  kind  product.  All  Alltone  principle  are  y^^ait  formerly  was  foreman  of  the 
complications  and  be  readily  under-  thickness  of  metal  are  not  arbitrary  not  represented  in  the  final  printing,  gj 


complications  and  be  readily  under-  thickness  of  metal  are  not  arbitrary  not  represented  in  the  final  printing, 
stood  by  the  advertiser  and  agency  “Alltone”  process  requirements)  for  ns  some  are  utilized  in  behalf  of  se- 
people  as  well  as  newspaper  artisans.  purpose  of  establishing  uniform  curing  better  printing  values  in  a 
The  term  “drop-out”  has  been  used  practices  in  the  handling  of  all  man-  plate.  The  use  of  mechanical  dot 
in  connection  with  photo-mechanics  q£  monotone  or  color  copy  for  any  structure  may  be  retained  or  dropped 


Adding  5  Intertypes 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  will 


ings  were  made  from  original  cuts  .y^,here  the  mechanical  dot  structure  is  printing  methods. 


I.ot  Artgclt's  Times. 


to  be  dropped-out  of  the  color  plates  Anyone  interested  in  “Alltone’  composing  machines. 


in  various  ways  and  must  be  defined  conventional  press.  It  follows  that  certain  subjects,  but  wherever  it  soon  install  five  Universal  Intertype 

as  to  its  application,  so  in  this  case  it  uniform  register  also  obtains,  whether  dropped  the  process  is  slowed  down  Mixers  for  headletter  and  ad  composi- 
refers  directly  to  the  “dropping-out”  “Alltone”  plate  is  to  be  mounted  to  that  extent  and  certain  planagraph-  tion.  Two  of  the  machines  will  be 
of  areas  in  “Alltone”  layouts  or  plates  g^ggj  stereotype  dummy  and  the  ‘c  advantages  lost  in  the  final  print-  equipped  with  the  new  electrically 
where  certain  mechanical  dot  struc-  game  plate  mounting  rig  is  used  for  operation  but  not  necessarily  in  operated  magazine  shift,  and  all  five 
ture  is  not  desired  to  print.  Simply  either  base.  The  composing  room  or  perfecting  the  plates.  Most  Licensees  will  have  the  automatic  quadding  and 
the  application  of  engraver’s  or  stereo-  stereotype  mats  are  not  involved,  al-  prefer  the  art  and  mechanical  support  centering  device,  six-mold  disk,  and 
typer’s  skill  and  tools  in  a  photograph-  thoueh  in  lobs  of  lesser  aualitv  values  afforded  the  entire  printing  and  made  Mohr- Intertype  saw.  A  new  dress  of 

~  .  _ _ i_.  i>-.  _ tri/_  .1 _ •n  1  1 


ical  or  mechanical  operation.  Per-  ^ave  been  done  with  stereotype  text  possible  only  by  these  dots,  aside  from  514  point  Regal  for  classified  and  stock 

haps  to  clarify  the  subject  in  its  qj.  overprint.  ‘he  elimination  of  harsh  edges  and  market  pages  was  included  in  this  or- 

entirety  we  should  start  from  the  be-  -j-he  method  that  will  produce  the  halos  on  characters  and  illustrations  der.  Deo  A.  Padgett  is  composing 

ginning  when  the  first  known  print-  finest  aualitv  in  a  four-color  job  that  result  from  strictly  relief  type  room  superintendent,  and  Ike  Chali- 


foux  is  the  machinist  in  charge  of  line 
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American  mills  have  taken  care  of 
Nn  Sh0rtdQ6  of  every  demand,  and  have  not  taxed 

^  their  capacity,  so  unless  newer  devel- 

DNDA  TnlH  opments  bring  about  conditions  more 

nfllvIlOlJf  rlirM  lUlU  severe  than  thus  far  presented  there 

continned  from  page  42  need  be  no  concern  about  a  paper 
—  shortage. 

eiy  to  fall  apart  to  get  orders.  They  Publishers  have  been  advised  by 
can  make  machine  guns,  bomb  re-  PNPA  and  others  to  maintain  a  con- 
leases.  and  other  precision  parts  for  stant  draw  on  their  newsprint  sources 
war  machines.  When  and  if  their  through  the  summer  months  rather 
equipment  is  converted  to  make  these  than  reduce  orders  to  match  con- 
new  lines,  manufacture  of  printing  sumption. 


■  'j  m  w  I  wm 

mmmM 


machinery  will  be  abandoned  or  at 
best  delayed  to  some  future  date. 

Replacement  Program  Sought 


ANFA  RECOMMENDATION 

A  recent  report  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Supplies  of  the  American 


Thus,  when  the  day  of  reskoning  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
ultimately  arrives  and  printers  need  states; 

new  equipment,  the  reduced  facilities  “The  time  seems  to  be  near  when 
might  indeed  be  embarrassing  all  defense  orders  and  orders  for  British 


along  the  line. 


war  materials  will  definitely  have  pre¬ 


printing  equipment  manufacturers  ference  over  other  orders, 
would  much  prefer  to  predicate  plans  “It  is  unlikely,  generally  speaking, 
for  the  maintenance  of  manufacturing  that  prices  will  be  lower  for  several 
and  service  facilities  on  a  determina-  months  and  commitments  at  present 
tion  among  publishers  and  printers  values  may  prove  economical, 
to  continue  their  own  plant  develop-  “For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  can 
ment  programs.  A  constructive  pro-  well  recommend  stepping  up  carrying 
gram  for  continual  replacement  so  90-day  stocks  to  at  least  six  months.” 


that  no  one  year  brings  a  heavy  load 
is  the  program  sought. 

The  problem  in  this  classification  is 


CONCLUSION 

A  reading  of  the  above  answers  to 


not  so  much  a  question  of  goods  manu-  ^^^stions  seems  to  indicate  that 
factured  and  available  in  stock  as  it  is  materials 

the  maintenance  of  skilled  and  exper-  ‘I'®  production  of  newspapers, 

ienced  organizations  to  keep  the  pro-  ^  necessit^y  does  exist  for  publishers 


k^fion  of  thar  su^^^^^^  crnst^nt  "  ^heir  plant  maintenance  and 

POFKKfK  machinery  replacements  for  a  long 

time  in  advance  and  so  to  notify  the 
Defense  priorities  are  already  be-  manufacturing  companies  in  order 
ing  felt  in  the  manufacture  of  news-  that  they  will  be  in  a  position  intel- 
paper  presses.  One  writer  says:  “At  ligently  to  anticipate  the  demands  and 
the  present  time  our  reaction  is  that  to  make  provisions  for  maintaining 
bearings  are  going  to  be  in  a  tight  production  facilities  to  meet  those  de¬ 
spot  and  we  are  advising  our  custom-  mands. 


ers  to  survey  their  situation  as  far  as 


Monday  afternoon 


these  t>arts  are  concerned  and  protect  found  the  photo-engravers  gathered 
themselves  as  far  in  advance  as  pos-  in  the  pressroom  of  the  CaV-Chron- 

icfe  watching  three  import:  nt  page 
Newspaper  press  gears  are  made  of  plates  being  locked  on  the  press, 
nickle  steels  which  is  not  obtainable  These  men  had  followed  the  prog- 
except  for  defense  materials.  Neo-  ress  of  these  plates  from  the  compos- 
prene,  used  for  some  parts,  is  on  the  ing  room,  where  the  pages  had  been 
list  of  materials  not  available.  Press  niade  up,  through  the  stereotyping 
companies  are  putting  much  thought  department  where  they  were  rolled 
and  money  into  the  development  of  in,  the  mats  backed  properly,  cast  and 
substitutes  for  some  of  the  most  cri-  shaved  and  finally  to  the  pressroom 
tical  items  which  have  been  denied  to  where  they  were  to  be  printed 

....  Thp  great  interest  in  these  pages 

In  cases^  of  anti-friction  bearings,  ^ras  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  many 
without  going  back  to  sleeve  bearings,  of  the  engravers  were  watching  cuts 
press  manufacturers  are  at  the  mercy  they  had  made  go  through  the  “works” 
of  the  bearing  manufacturers,  who,  in  in  the  Allentown  plant  along  with 
many  cases,  are  almost  entirely  tied  cuts  made  from  the  same  copy  by 


up  on  defense  work. 

The  necessity  of  anticipating  press 


other  newspaper  men. 

All  cuts  were  treated  identically. 


I  needs  well  in  advance  is  indicated  by  Steel  bases  were  used  with  an  under- 
j  an  excerpt  from  one  letter,  which  j^y  Mats  were  all  rolled  under  the 
’  same  pressure,  and  cuts  were  all 

'  ,  IS  already  some  difficulty  in  printed  on  first  impression  pages. 

^  obtaining  alloy^  steels  which  are  used  ^5  papers  rolled  off  the  press, 
j  m  making  various  parts  for  newspa-  groups  of  photo-engravers  gathered 
(  per  press  equipment.  Forgings  in  around  the  results  in  different  parts 
i  many  cases  are  at  least  six  monms  of  the  pressroom  to  compare  their  cuts 


away  in  delivery  in  the  raw  state.” 

Press  companies  are  equipped  to 
build  big  guns  and  heavy  artillery  and 
are  faced  with  the  same  problem  that 


with  those  of  the  other  men.  Dis¬ 
cussions  which  took  place  resulted  in 
an  exchange  of  ideas  and  methods. 
Maurice  A.  Hagan,  of  the  photo-en- 


confronts  manufacturers  of  line-cast-  graving  department  of  the  Philadel- 
mg  machines  as  to  whether  or  not  to  Inquirer,  was  asked  to  comment 

maintain  facilities  for  building  news-  demonstration  at  the  photo-en- 

pa^r  machmery.  Here  again,  pub-  graving  session  Tuesday  morning.  He 
ishers  must  plan  ffieir  press  replace-  congratulated  the  small  newspapers 
ment  program  well  m  advance  and  so  ^n  the  fine  job  they  had  done  with  the 
notify  the  manufacturers  to  insure  copy  and  said  that  the  engravers  could 
mamtenance  of  their  supply  source.  ^here  their  cuts  might  be  im- 

ROLLERS  proved  by  comparing  the  results.  Some 

No  shortage  of  materials  is  antici-  were  too  dark,  others  too  light  and 


maintenance  of  their  supply  source.  ^here  their  cuts  might  be  im- 

ROLLERS  proved  by  comparing  the  results.  Some 

No  shortage  of  materials  is  antici-  were  too  dark,  others  too  light  and 
pated  by  roller  manufacturers,  al-  many  lost  detail,  he  stated, 
though  some  are  being  compelled  to  It  was  suggested  that  the  demon¬ 
substitute  other  alloys  for  Neoprene  stration  be  repeated  next  year  with 
which  they  formerly  used.  poor  copy  that  will  require  ingenuity 

Several  manufacturers  state  that  on  the  part  of  the  photo-engraver, 
there  may  be  a  price  advance  due  to 

the  increasing  costs  of  glycerine  and  99th  Birthday 

NEWSPRINT  The  Galveston  News,  established  in 

Any  concern  about  supplies  of  1842  when  Texas  was  a  republic,  ob- 
newsprint  has  been  dissipated.  North  served  its  99th  anniversary  April  11. 


THE 

ROTARY 

SHAVER 


for  all 
FlalworkI 


An  Amazing  Record  of  Acceptance! 


No  blades — no  buckle,  no  bite!  Rotary  cutter  requires  less  power,  puts 
less  strain  on  plates  and  machine!  Shaves  accurately  any  plate  thickness. 
Improves  print.  The  outstanding  choice  of  scores  of  modern  newspaper 
plants.  See  list  below! 


ALABAMA 

Cebotype  Plate  Company.  Birmingham 
News  and  Age  Herald,  Birmingham 
Press  Register,  Mobile 
ARIZONA 

Bisbee  Daily  Review,  Bisbee 
ARKANSAS 

Weldon,  Williams  &  Lick,  Fort  Smith 
Arkansas  Democrat,  Little  Rock 
COLORADO 

Monitor  Publishing  Company,  Denver 

CO.NNECTICUT 

Catholic  Transcript,  Hartford 

Middletown  Press.  Middletown 

American -Republican,  Waterbury 

FLORIDA 

News  Journal,  Pensacola 
Evening  Independent.  St.  Petersburg 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  St.  Petersburg 
ILLINOIS 

News  Democrat,  Belleville 
Daily  Pantagraph,  Bloomington 
Chicago  Electrotype  Company,  Chicago 
Commercial  News.  Danville 
Freeport  Journal  Standard,  Freeport 
Republican  Times,  Ottawa 
Journal  Transcript,  Peoria 


MONTANA— Corn'd. 

Record  Herald,  Helena 

Missoulian  Publishing  Company.  Missoula 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Telegraph  Publishing  Company,  Nashua 
NEW  YORK 

Watch  Tower  Bible  &  Tract  Society, 
Brooklyn 

Newsday,  Hempstead,  Long  Island 
Higwell  Matrix  Company,  New  York  City 
Palladium  Times,  Oswego 
Observer-Despatch,  Utica 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
News  Publishing  Company,  Charlotte 
Greensboro  News,  Greensboro 
Rocky  Mount  Publishing  Company,  Rocky 
Mount 

Piedmont  Publishing  Company,  Winston- 
Salem 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fargo  Forum,  Fargo 

Grand  Forks  Herald,  Grand  Forks 

OHIO 

Duplex  Printing  Company,  Columbus 
Hamilton  Journal,  Hamilton 
OKLAHOMA 

Bartlesville  Examiner,  Bartlesville 


Rockford  Consolidated  Newspapers,  Rock-  News-Capital,  McAlester 


ford 

INDIANA 

Evening  Republican,  Columbus 
Hammond  Times,  Ffammond 


Tulsa  World.  Tulsa 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem  Globe-Times,  Bethlehem 
Hazleton  Plain-Speaker,  Hazleton 


Our  Sunday  Visitor  Publishing  Co.,  Hunt-  United  Lutheran  Press,  Philadelphia 
ington  York  Dispatch,  York 

Cornelius  Printing  Company,  Indianapolis  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IOWA  The  State  Company,  Columbia 

Charles  City  Press,  Charles  City  Sims  Publishing  Company,  Orangeburg 

Capital  City  Printing  Plate  Co.,  Des  Moines  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Iowa  City  Press-Citizen,  Iowa  City 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette,  Mason  City 
Waterloo  Courier,  Waterloo 
KANSAS 

Kelly  Press,  Topeka 

Winlield  Courier,  Winfield 

KENTUCKY 

Herald  Leader,  Lexington 

LOUISIANA 

Times-Picayune,  New  Orleans 

Shreveport  Journal,  Shreveport 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Recorder  Publishing  Co..  Greenfield 

Home  City  Electrotype  Works,  Springfield 

MICHIGAN 

Safran  Printing  Company,  Detroit 
MINNESOTA 

Rochester  Post  Bulletin,  Rochester 

St.  Cloud  Times,  St.  Cloud 

Winona  Republican-Herald,  Winona 

MISSISSIPPI 

Daily  Herald,  Gulfport 

MISSOURI 

Courier  Post,  Hannibal 
Continental  Color  Press,  Kansas  City 
Kansas  City  Journal,  Kansas  City 
MONTANA 

Gazette  Printing  Company,  Billings 
Butte  Daily  Post,  Butte 


Dailv  Argus,  Sioux  Falls 
TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News-Free  Press,  (  hattanooga 
Chattanowa  Times,  Chattanooga 
Johnson  City  Press,  Johnson  City 
TEXAS 

Globe  News,  Amarillo 
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Prinler  Invents  Scale  -uts 

In  fact,  almost  any  kind  of  fine 
|\  J  _  J  1^  construction  work  is  within  Ferlaak’s 

rriZCQ  Dy  l/OCIOl J  abnuy,  although  all  his  skills  are 

■  self-taught. 

Minneapolis  Star-Journal  Man's  I"  his  spare  time  he  has  done  cabi- 
I-.  .  Ill  work,  built  radios  and  built  much 

Device  Used  with  machinery  for  his  shop,  which 

X-Ray  Photos  has  a  hydraulic  press,  metal  casting 

furnace,  air  compressor  and  innumer- 
This  story  might,  perhaps,  fit  bet-  attachments  for  his  lathe. 


meuts  ““  Hew  England  Meeting 

In  fact,  almost  any  kind  of  fine  kj  i  •  i  ^  x 
construction  work  is  within  Ferlaak’s  Mechanical  Conference  Set  for 

ability,  although  all  his  skills  are  Beverly,  Mass.,  May  4 

self-taught. 

In  his  spare  time  he  has  done  cabi-  The  New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
net  work,  built  radios  and  built  much  Composing  Room  Executives  Associa- 
of  the  machinery  for  his  shop,  which  tion  will  hold  its  semi-annual  meeting 


ter  in  a  medical  journal. 


has  a  hydraulic  press,  metal  casting  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  Sunday,  May  4. 
furnace,  air  compressor  and  innumer-  As  a  great  many  of  the  visitors  will 
able  attachments  for  his  lathe.  arrive  Saturday  afternoon  and  even- 


E.  G.  Ahearn  Joins 
Public  Ledger 

Former  Hearst  Executive 
1$  Named  Mechanical 
Chief 


But  Ferlaak  insists  his  workshop  is 


arrive  Saturday  afternoon  and  even-  appointment  of  Edwaid  G. 

ing,  the  Hawthorne  Hotel,  Salem,  will  Ahearn  as  mechanical  superintendent 


The  story  is  about  Bernard  G.  Fer-  only  a  hobby.  He  does  not  solicit  be  the  over-night  headquarters  where  ^  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 

laak.  a  printer  at  the  Minneapolis  ^ork  and  he  refuses  to  profit  from  there  will  be  the  usual  reunions,  etc.  l^^dger  was  an- 


Star-Journal,  who  has  put  his  knowl-  even  from  the  successful  and  valu¬ 
able  X-ray  scale. 

“I  like  to  keep  busy  at  my  hobby,” 


On  Sunday  at  9:30  a.m..  there  will  jounced  April  1 
be  registration  and  insjDection  of  the  Robert  CreM- 
mechanical  departments  of  the  Beverly  publisher 


he  says,  “and  if  I  can  do  things  with  Evening  Times,  the  host  paper.  At  pr^ident. 

it  that  will  help  anybody,  that’s  profit  11  o’clock  a  meeting  at  which  sales-  Aheai 


enough  for  me.” 

New  "Time"  Edition 
Will  Use  Ofiset 

Latin-American  Edition 
Will  Be  Printed  in 
Jersey  City 


Mr.  Ahearn 

men  will  tell  of  the  latest  develop-  ^  position 

ments  of  their  products;  at  1:00  p.m.  which  has  been 
the  banquet  with  a  speaker  and  a  gen-  vacant  since  the 
eral  discussion  period,  when  questions 
previously  submitted  of  problems  in  ^  ®  ^  • 

the  composing  room  will  ^  discussed.  I^odge,  produc- 
Following  the  plant  inspection  all  manager, 

the  meetings  and  the  banquet  will  be  who  left  the 
held  at  Lodge  Pole  Ranch,  Beverly.  Linger  late  in 
Lodge  Pole  Ranch  is  the  home  of  Otis  19^- 
E.  Dunham,  former  head  of  the  Page 


Edward  G.  Ahearn 


E.  Dunham,  former  head  of  the  Page  known  newspaper 

&  Shaw  Candy  Co.  and  is  one  of  the  mechanical  executives  in  the  United 
show  places  of  the  North  Shore.  States.  Mr.  Ahearn  began  his  news- 


jersey  v^iiy  show  places  of  the  North  Shore.  aiates.  Mr.  Aneam  began  his  news- 

A  new  departure  in  magazine  pub-  The  committee  in  charge  consists  of  Paper  career  on  the  New  York  Times, 
fishing  was  announced  recently  by  Edwin  A.  Hutt.  chairman,  Beverly  enginwring 

Time.  Inc.,  in  connection  with  its  Times;  Francis  Britton,  Nashua  Tele-  department  for  10  years  under  Charles 

projected  international  edition  which  graph;  Joseph  Mahoney,  Holyoke  Hart-  From  1934  to  1940,  he  was 
will  be  distributed  throughout  Latin  Transcript.  Mr.  Britton  is  president  general  mechanical  superintendent  of 

B  j  c  I  L  li-  I-  Cl  I  1  America.  In  the  past,  it  has  taken  of  the  Association  and  Mr.  Mahoney  me  Hearst  Newspapers. 

DrfiltVr  whoiV  mechantcal^ikill  and  hobbv  ^I*^ee  weeks  to  deliver  copies  of  Time  is  secretary.  *|*at  capacity,  he  supervised  the 

printer,  whose  rnechanieal  skiM  and  hobby  TaMn  America  operation  and  the  purchase  of  equip- 

r  Sd  under  U.e  pu„  „»»  adopted,  .  J  J  j..  p„j,  Jg  (or  moohaoical  dopar^^^^ 

shown  here  measurmo  si;ts  In  the  calibrated  procedure  Will  be  as  follows:  Time  AUUiny  UUM  rlCM  of  23  newspapers  in  17  Cities  He  made 


Under  the  plan  now  adopted,  the 


shown  here  measuring  slits  In  the  calibrated  procedure  will  be  as  follows:  Time 


scale  which  is  used  for  X-ray  work. 


will  be  made  up  in  New  York  and 
teletyped  to  the  Cuneo  Press,  Phila- 


The  Birmingham  News  and  Age- 


ment  for  the  mechanical  departments 
of  23  newspapers  in  17  cities.  He  made 
his  headquarters  in  New  York. 

A  native  of  Boston,  Mr.  Ahearn  at- 


edge  of  ems  and  picas  to  work  in  an  delphia,  where  the  regular  eastern  Herald  have  purchas^  considerable  tended  the  public  schools  of  that  city, 
effort  to  make  obstetrics  a  more  exact  edition  is  printed.  The  Cuneo  Press  equipment  for  modernizati&n  of  their  He  later  took  an  evening  engineering 
science.  will  set  the  paper,  full  page  proofs  press-room  and  niailroom.  It  includes  course  at  the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brook- 

Combining  his  avocation  with  his  and  make  paste-ups  which  will  be  ®  Goss  high-speed  press  with  Cline-  lyn.  His  first  practical  engineering 
experience  in  fine-scale  measurements  delivered  by  motorcycle  to  the  Jersey  Westii^house  electric  drive  and  con-  experience  was  obtained  in  the 
as  a  printer,  Ferlaak  has  produced  a  City  Printing  Company  where  the  ^rols.  Cutler-Hammer  conveyore,  ^d  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company, 
metric  scale  used  in  X-ray  work  to  international  edition  will  be  litho-  J^mpol  Co.  floorii^,  trackage,  dollies.  Ahearn  then  serv^  in  the 

make  possible  more  accurate  X-ray  graphed.  The  proofs  will  arrive  in  ^  conveyor  and  niail  room  layout.  United  States  Army  for  two  years, 
measurement  of  the  female  pelvis.  Jersey  City  by  8: 00  P.M.  every  Tues-  M^nroorn  equipment  vnll  also  m-  served  13  months  overseas  as  mas- 
Doctors  in  Minneapolis  say  Ferlaak’s  day.  There  they  will  be  photographed,  elude  a  Parker  automatic  wire  ying  jgj.  engineer  with  the  Coast  Artillery 


scale  is  one  of  the  best  available,  lithographic  plates  made  and  the  edi- 
Proof  of  their  statement  is  the  fact  tion  run  off  on  an  ATF-Webendorfer 


machine. 

After  the  equipment  is  delivered 


of  the  A.E.F.  during  the  World  War. 
After  the  war,  he  joined  the  engi- 


that  six  of  his  scales  are  now  in  use,  web-fed  offset  press.  The  entire  edi-  installed  in  September,  the  News  veering  department  of  the  Hay  Foun- 

including  two  at  Minneapolis  hospi-  tion,  which  will  at  first  be  between  (altern<wn)  and  Age-  er  (morn-  j  York,  manufacturers  of 

tals.  20  and  30,000  copies,  will  be  litho-  ^  .P^f  ®  structural  steel.  He  joined  the  New 

Conducted  Long  Experiments  graphed,  bound,  bundled  and  ad-  ®  York  Times  in  1923. 

It  all  started  a  year  ago  after  a  con-  °wuTldien^^  existing  ^uS)menr*The  press.  1940,  Mr.  Ahearn 

versation  between  the  printer  and  a  ^  ^rHvi^  of  the  latest  design,  will  include  8  *  mem^r  of  the  mechanical  com- 

Minneapolis  doctor.  The  medical  man  high-speed  anti-friction  units  with  IT  w J®  American  Newspaper 

told  Ferlaak  how  frequently  pelvis  ^  Thursday.  Eastern  Air  arrangements  and  2  pairs  of  Publishers  Association.  He  was  ap- 

measurements  give  valuable  informa-  [jtert  bv  efi^nner  anti-friction  folders.  It  will  be  com-  Pomted  to  that  post  by  James  G.  fic¬ 
tion  in  obstetric  cases.  u  ®  ^  po  nts  south  equipped  with  Goss  reels  and  "^^n,  publisher  of  the  Nashville  Ban- 

With  further  advice  from  the  doc-  automatic  electric  tensions.  The  units  president  of 

tor  as  to  precise  needs,  he  set  about  — i  ■ii  u  m  are  totally  inclosed  eliminating  ink  ANPA.  Mr.  Ahearn,  who  is  46,  is 

on  his  home  lathe  and  with  other  available  married  and  the  father  of  one  son.  19. 

equipment  to  produce  a  gauge  which  in  t  v.r  Victor  H.  Hanson  is  chairman  of 

consisted  of  a  hollow  brass  rule  filled  ,  ^  o  pu  ica  on  board  of  the  newspapers;  James  WaaH  NAWfllfHIPr 

with  lead  alloy.  This  he  marked  off  intomatinnai  n  u  Chappell  is  president  and  general  "''WU  RCIf  J|ia|lwl  JQICJ 

by  slits  and  holes  at  centimeter  inter-  j  manager;  W.  A.  Cams  is  mechanical  Sales  of  stereotyping  equipment  re- 

vals.  the  present  to  black-and-  superintendent  and  W.  L.  Knighton,  ported  by  the  Wood  Newspaper  Ma- 


et  _  £  vt*  *•  V  lUlUl  Xi.  XXdlldUll  la  Wixauiiiaii  w* 

nsisted  of  a  hollow  brass  rule  filled  ,  ^  o  pu  ica  on  board  of  the  newspapers;  James  WaaH  NAWfllfHIPr 

ith  lead  alloy.  This  he  marked  off  —■  n  u  Chappell  is  president  and  general  "''WU  RCIf  J|ia|lwl  JQICJ 

r  slits  and  holes  at  centimeter  inter-  j  manager;  W.  A.  Cams  is  mechanical  Sales  of  stereotyping  equipment  re¬ 
ds.  JZ  black-and-  superintendent  and  W.  L.  Knighton,  ported  by  the  Wood  Newspaper  Ma- 

Placed  on  the  body  of  the  person  magazine,  prepared  fii^'Sance  wifi  Pressroom  superintendent.  ^^®^x  f 


manager;  W.  A.  Cams  is  mechanical 


V  J  ‘A  A  •  aI-  ‘a  -  Hi  dUVdliWC,  Will 

X-rayed,  it  registers  m  the  picture  as  be  done  by  lettei^ress. 

a  scale  frorn  which  the  amoimt  of  dis-  ^be  first  issue  of  the  new  internafional 
tortion  m  the  picture  can  be  judged  ^^ition  is  scheduled  for  May  5. 
and  the  true  i>elvic  measurements 
ascertained. 

Despite  the  apparent  simplicity  o'  Matrix  Contrast  Sales 

the  device,  Ferlaak  put  m  long  hours 


Matrix  Contrast  Sales 

Recent  purchasers  of  Black  &  White 


elude  four  vacuum  equipments  for 
ralilAvnia  LIaaI  Junior  Autoplates  to  the  New  York 

VflIllOrniQ  rl66I  News,  one  Automatic  Autoplate  with 

_  ,,  All  c  xL  vacuum  to  the  New  York  World- 

Orcutt  Will^  Address  Southern  Telegram,  one  Pony  Autoplate  with 

Group  April  26  vacuum  to  the  El  Paso  Herald  Post, 

Reginald  T.  Orcutt,  vice-president  ^^d  two  Junior  Autoplates  with  vac- 


stance,  mere  were  suen  "extra  cum-  speakers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  nve  lour-coior  prmtmg  units  ana  i. 

cular”  matters  to  consider  as  X-rays  Po*"*  )  News;  Web  Publishmg  Southern  California  Mechanical  black-and-white  units,  together  with 

and  how  to  “stop”  them  at  the  scale.  Company,  St.  Paul;  Plimpton  Press,  Conference  in  Los  Angeles  April  26  ^ve  folders  and  20  reels  with  pneu- 
But  doctors  affirm  now  that  preci-  Norwood,  Mass.,  and  Country  Life  j  27  matically  controlled  tensions,  to  the 


But  doctors  affirm  now  that  preci-  Norwood,  Mass.,  and  Country  Life 
sion  workmanship  and  convenience  Press,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
are  outstanding  features  of  Ferlaak’s  sess 

scale.  The  printer  is  not  through,  U..  T||hl||ar  DrOCC  in  : 

either,  for  he  has  orders  to  do  more.  liOj  lUUUIfll  rlCjJ  eeni 

Turning  hobby  skills  to  the  aid  of  The  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Dailu  Eaale  T] 


The  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Daily  Eagle 


He  will  speak  at  the  Saturday  noon  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 
session,  talking  on  printing  conditions 

in  Europe,  from  where  he  has  re-  Allflf  Pifl  f acfAF 
cently  returned  on  vacation.  ftUUJ  ■  ly  Vajlvl 

The  conference  will  be  held  at  the  A  new  water-cooled 


A  new  water-cooled  Imperial  pig 


medicine  is  nothing  new  for  the  has  disposed  of  its  eight  page  flatbed  Elks  Temple,  a  newly-selected  loca-  caster  has  been  installed  by  the  Lot 

printer.  Some  time  ago  when  a  friend  Duplex  press  and  has  pur^ased  a  16-  tion,  and  will  feature  departmental  Angeles  Times.  Rated  to  handle  2^ 

fractured  her  wrist  and  needed  a  page  Duplex  Tubular  press  from  the  discussions  for  all  branches  of  news-  lbs.  of  metal  an  hour,  it  casts  16  pigs 

special  brace  to  help  the  bone  knit,  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Inquirer.  paper  mechanical  men.  of  tjqie-setting  metal  at  each  pouring 


of  tjT>e-setting  metal  at  each  pouring 


Hromek  Honored 


Meet  the  100  Per  Cent  Club 


Honored  by  Banquet  on 
50th  Year  of  Service 


One  or  more  linotypes,  many  of 
them  with  self-quadders  and  thermo- 
blo  mold  coolers,  have  been  installed 
by  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press; 
Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  Brooklyn; 
Baer  Printing  Company,  Lincoln;  San 
Angelo  (Tex.)  Sta^ard-Tinies;  Con- 
neaut  (O.)  Journal;  Lancaster  (Pa ) 
Intelligencer- Journal,  New  Era  and 
the  News;  Linotype  Composition  Com¬ 
pany.  Philadelphia;  Matheus  Printing 
Company,  Milwaukee;  Atlantic  Union 
College,  South  Lancaster,  Mass.;  Cor¬ 
sicana  (Tex.)  Sun  and  Light;  Terry’s 
Linotyping  Company,  New  York;  Jo¬ 
seph’s  Ludlow  Service,  Inc.,  New 
York;  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal;  Ham¬ 
ilton  -  Smith  Typesetting  Company, 
Pasadena;  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily 
Press  and  Times  -  Herald;  Harvard 
Crimson,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Harlan 
(Ky.)  Daily  Enterprise;  Nashville 
Tennessean  and  Banner;  Nelson  Print 
Shop,  Spokane;  Monterey  (Cal.)  Pen¬ 
insula  Herald:  Corinth  (Miss.)  J>mr- 
nal;  S.  Z.  Field  Company,  New  Haven; 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin; 
Sullivan  Bros.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Henry  J.  Hromek 


Report  on  Newspapers 


Preliminary  Census  Report 
Issued  in  Washington 

WAsmNGTON,  D.  C.,  April  7 — Estab¬ 
lishments  which  accounted  for  83.7% 
of  the  value  of  products  in  the  “News¬ 
papers”  sub-group  of  industries  re-  j 
ported  total  capital  expenditures  for  | 
plant  and  equipment  in  1939  amount-  j 
ing  to  $16,5^,321,  according  to  pre-  i 
liminary  figures  compiled  from  returns  j 
in  the  Census  of  Manufacturers,  taken  i 
last  year. 

The  two  industries,  “Newspapers; 
Publishing  Without  Printing,”  and  , 
“Newspapers;  Publishing  and  Print¬ 
ing,”  were  combined  to  make  up  the 
sub-group  of  industries  called  the 
“Newspapers.”  Covered  were  431  in¬ 
dustry  members  in  the  former  cate¬ 
gory  and  6,878  in  the  latter. 

The  major  portion  of  the  expendi¬ 
tures  represented  purchase  of  new 
machinery  valued  at  $9,557,491,  or 
57.7%  of  the  total.  The  cost  of  new 
construction  was  $3,692,677,  or  19.2% 
of  the  total. 


TllG  JORDAN  continuous  type-metal  FEEDER 


for  the  LINOTYPE.  INTERTYPE.  LUDLOW.  ELROD.  MONOTYPE 
and  MONOTYPE  MATERIAL  MAKING  MACHINE 

Costs  no  more  than  outmoded  feeders — $75 — including  support 

The  first  thing  you  pot  as  does  happen  at  held  to  a  constant  tern- 

notice  on  the  Jordan  times  with  the  old-  perature. 

Feeder  is  the  endless  fashioned  feeders.  One  ingot  is  always 

chain  that  is  carried  where  the  pigs  overlap.  feeding.  This  elimi- 

around  by  the  sprocket.  Because  of  the  steady,  nates  the  necessity  of 
And  the  first  thing  you  endless  chain  on  the  exact  timing  for  at- 

realize  is  that  you  don’t  Jordan  Feeder,  the  in-  taching  the  next  ingot 

have  to  pull  back  and  got  is  attached  quickly  — a  feature  which  every 

adjust  the  chain  every  and  safely  to  the  hook.  operator  and  machinist 

tirne  you  put  on  an  in-  Another  exclusive  wUl  appreciate, 
got  as  you  must  do  feature  of  the  Jordan  The  Jordan  Feeder 
wth  the  old-style  Feeder  is  the  precision  operates  efficiently 
teeaer.  operation — a  pre-  with  any  kind  of  hang- 

The  next  thing  you  cision  that  assures  an  ing  ingot  but  is  doubly 

notice  is  the  way  the  unvarying  action  en-  efficient  with  the 

ingots  hang  from  the  abling  it  to  feed  just  as  Double-ear  Slip-off  in¬ 
hooks.  They  do  not  fast  or  as  slow  as  the  got  that  drops  from 

overlap.  They  are  so  met^  level  in  the  pot  the  hook  automatically 

spaced  t^t  they  can  r^uires.  By  this  preci-  when  it  has  melted 

not  jam  in  the  metal-  sion,  the  metal  is  also  down  to  the  ear. 


50-Year  Veterans 


D.  H.  “Uncle  Dave”  Parrish  and 
Henry  L.  Tenser,  two  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader  compositors  who  have 
known  type  fonts  and  the  make-up 
stones  of  print  shops  since  they  were 
youngsters,  on  March  20  celebrated 
the  50th  anniversary  of  their  joining 
Richmond  Typographical  Union  No. 


Tell  us  the  type  of  machine  on  which  you  want  to  install  continu¬ 
ous  feeding  and  we  will  ship  you  a  Jordan  Feeder  with  proper 
support,  ready  to  be  attached  in  a  few  minutes,  by  your  operator. 


United  American  Metals  Corp'n 


200  Diamond  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  2246  W.  Hubbard  St.,  Chicago,  III, 
4101  Curtis  Ave.,  Baltimora,  Md.  785  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Photo  shows  lull-length  view  of  the  seven  press  units  with  the  fluorescent  lights  on. 
Both  this  photo  and  the  one  of  the  folder  were  made  with  the  use  of  only  the  lights 
that  illuminate  the  press.  No  flash  bulbs  or  floodlights  were  used. 


Utka  Dailies  Modernize  Their  Plant; 
New  Engraving  Department  Installed 


Several  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  plant  of  the  Utico  (N.  Y.)  Press 
and  Observer-Dispatch  in  connection 
with  a  program  designed  to  increase 
the  facility  of  operation  and  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  both  newspapers. 

These  include  the  installation  of  a 
modern  engraving  plant,  additional 
stereotype  and  mailing  room  equip¬ 
ment,  a  new  heating  system,  re-assem¬ 
bly  of  press  units  and  relocation  of 
the  stereotype,  press,  library  and 
mailing  department. 

New  24-lneh  Camera  Installed 

The  new  engraving  department  con¬ 
tains  the  following  equipment;  A 
Chemco  refrigerated  dark  room  sink, 
a  Chemco  refrigerated  stripping  sink, 
a  six-foot  stainless  steel  stripping 
cabinet,  a  Chemco  negative  drying 
oven,  a  Chemco  automatic  whirler,  a 
Chemco  water  jacketed  developing 
tank,  a  Robertson  24-inch  dark  room 
camera  with  vacuum  back  and  19-inch 
Goerz  Artar  lens. 

Also  a  pair  of  Macbeth  camera  lamps 
and  brackets  to  fit  on  the  bed  of  the 
camera,  a  Chemco  glass  filter  powder 
cabinet,  a  Niagara  30-inch  guillotine, 
an  Ostrander  20  x  25  gas  burner,  a 
Chemco  cooler,  an  Axel  Homstrom 
diamond  etching  machine,  a  30  x  36 
stainless  steel  etching  sink,  a  30  x  36 
stainless  steel  coating  sink,  a  Wesel 
router  and  an  electric  saw. 

Acid  proof  ducts  for  the  etching 
machine  are  made  of  transite,  and  a 
transite  hood  is  used  in  the  etching 
room  ventilator.  Duriron  pipe  is  used 
for  the  drain  from  the  etching  room  to 
the  main  sewer.  The  etching  room 
floor  is  of  cement  construction.  The 
floor  of  the  darkrooms  is  waterproofed 
with  Celotex  traffic-top.  Cut  film  is 
used. 

Stohret  Heads  Department 

The  department  is  supervised  by 
George  Stohrer,  who  works  days.  Eld- 
ward  Love  is  the  night  man. 

Before  the  installation  of  the  plant, 
the  engraving  for  both  papers  was 
done  by  a  commercial  company. 

In  the  purchase  of  the  Press  in 
1935.  the  Gannett  Newspapers  acquired 
a  Hoe  octuple  press,  unit  type.  In 
the  Observer-Dispatch  plant  the  press 
equipment  included  a  Hoe  sextuple 
unit  type  press,  with  a  unit  superim¬ 
posed,  and  a  Goss  straight  line  sex¬ 
tuple  press. 


The  Goss  press  was  dismantled  and 
sold,  and  after  the  octuple  press  was 
moved  and  erected  in  the  Observer- 
Dispatch  building,  the  Hoe  sextuple 
was  moved  into  the  new  pressroom, 
putting  the  superimposed  unit  and  the 
other  two  units  in  line  with  the  oc¬ 
tuple  press. 

One  of  the  seven  units  was  rebuilt 
for  the  running  of  two  colors.  The 
control  equipment  and  the  two  con¬ 
veyors  are  Cutler-Hammer. 

For  overhead  lighting  in  the  press 
and  stereotype  departments,  300  and 
500-watt  silver  bowl  types  of  light 
are  used.  Around  the  seven-unit 
press,  fourteen  80-watt  fluorescent 
fixtures  are  installed,  on  the  level  of 
the  press  balcony.  Inside  the  frames 
there  are  sixteen  30-watt  fluorescent 
fixtures. 

Two  new  ink  tanks,  having  a  com¬ 
bined  storage  capacity  of  3,000  gallons, 
are  equipped  with  electric  pumps  for 
filling  the  tanks  from  a  tank  truck 
and  for  pumping  ink  from  one  tank  to 
another.  With  this  arrangement,  the 
ink  is  circulated  continuously,  while 
the  press  is  in  operation,  through  a 
line  that  makes  a  circuit  around  the 
press. 

The  stereotype  equipment,  which 
included  an  eight-ton  Wood  pot  with 
Kemp  immersion  heat  and  two  Pony 


View  of  the  lighting  unit  on  the  folder  and 
it*  effect. 


Auto-plate  machines,  was  moved  into 
a  room  adjacent  to  the  new  pressroom. 
The  changeover  was  made  in  15  hours. 

A  new  Plane-O-Plate  shaving  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  added  to  the  stereotype 
equipment. 

The  new  mailing  department  is 
equipped  with  a  Jampol  belt  conveyor 
table  and  two  Gerrard  wire  bundling 
machines.  An  overhead  balcony  has 
been  installed  for  the  use  of  circula¬ 
tion  distributors.  It  has  specially 
constructed  desk  facilities  to  accom¬ 
modate  16  persons.  The  silver  bowl 
type  of  lighting  is  used. 

Oil  heating  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  to  replace  coal  burning  boilers. 
The  new  apparatus  consists  of  a  70 
H.P.  boiler  and  oil  burner,  a  4.000- 
gallon  storage  tank  has  been  installed 
underground  outside  the  building. 

A  spacious  locker  room,  with  show¬ 
er,  and  a  larger  toilet  room  containing 
a  wash  fountain  have  been  installed 
for  pressmen  and  stereotypers.  A 
new  and  larger  locker  room  and  toilet 
room,  containing  a  large  wash  foun¬ 
tain,  has  been  built  for  composing 
room  men. 

The  changes  have  been  made  under 
the  supervision  of  J.  David  Hogue, 
general  manager;  John  A.  Burke, 
production  manager  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  and  Earl  N.  Hughes,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the  Press 
and  Observer-Dispatch. 

New  Vaposel  Ink 

IPI  Product  Sets  with 
Plain  Tap  Water 

New  inks  which  set  instantly  with 
plain  tap  water  are  announced  this 
month  by  the  International  'Printing 
Ink  Division  of  Interchemical  Cor¬ 
poration.  In  this  development,  which 
is  expected  to  have  important  appli¬ 
cations,  the  water  is  applied  as  a 
vapor,  either  in  a  spray  or  as  steam. 

The  inks  are  being  sold  by  IPI  un¬ 
der  the  name  “Vaposet.”  Vaposet 
printing  has  been  used  in  experi¬ 
mental  runs  at  several  plants  for  the 
production  of  butter  cartons,  cement 
bags,  breadwrappers  and  other  con¬ 
tainers.  Many  advantages  are  claimed 
for  these  water-set  inks. 

‘‘The  necessity  for  elaborate  heat¬ 
drying  units  or  pre-melting  systems 
is  eliminated,  yet  drying  is  practically 
instantaneous,”  the  firm  states.  ‘‘This 
makes  possible  considerably  faster 
press  speeds.  Because  of  this  instant¬ 
drying.  there  is  no  offsetting  or 
smudging.” 

The  inks  may  be  used  on  flatbed 
presses  as  well  as  on  web  fed  equip¬ 
ment. 

Adds  5  Linotypes 

Five  new  Blue  Streak  Linotypes  and 
some  40  fonts  of  matrices  have  been 
ordered  by  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company 
of  Baltimore,  which  publishes  the 
Baltimore  Sun  papers.  All  of  the  new 
machines  are  Master  Model  31s  with 
micro-therm  heat  control,  but  two  of 
them  are  Two-in-One  Master  Model 
31s  and  are  equipped  with  self-quad- 
ders.  Among  the  new  fonts  ordered 
are  various  members  of  the  Erbar  and 
Metro  families  for  a  new  head  dress 
for  the  Evening  Sun,  and  members  of 
various  other  type  families  for  the 
Sun  papers’  ad  department.  Paul 
Patterson  is  president  of  the  company 
and  William  F.  Schmick  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  Louis  F. 
Fries  is  mechanical  superintendent; 
William  J.  Hebner,  composing-room 
superintendent;  D.  M.  Hipsley,  head 
Linotype  machinist,  and  Charles  Hue- 
bel,  assistant  machinist.  Thirty-seven 
Linotyp)es  are  now  operated. 


Quebec  Daily  Has 
New  Plate  Process 

Chronicle-Telegraph  Using  Clot 

Method  of  Making 

Plastic  Cuts 

A  new  development  in  typography 
is  reported  by  the  Quebec  Chronicle- 
Telegraph,  with  the  purchase  and  op¬ 
eration  in  its  own  plant  of  the  Clot 
Process  of  printing  from  plastic  plates 
by  letter  press  developed  in  France 
and  use  of  which  has  been  confined 
hitherto  to  Continental  Europe.  Pri¬ 
marily  intended  for  commercial  print¬ 
ing.  this  process  is  adapted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tabloid  publications  in  mul¬ 
ti-color,  appearing  weekly  or  at  longer 
intervals.  It  does  not  lend  itself,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  printing  of  daily  news¬ 
papers,  nor  of  certain  periodicals. 

Describing  the  process,  an  executive 
of  the  Quebec  daily  said: 

‘‘The  process  is  partly  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  plastic  plates  and  partly  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  impression 
is  made  from  these  on  the  press 
The  plates  are  moulded  by  a  method 
or  technique  that  bears  a  general 
similarity  to  the  moulding  of  ordi¬ 
nary  rubber  plates  and  they  are 
placed  in  any  form  of  letter-press— 
rotary,  cylinder  or  platen — in  the  same 
manner  as  ordinary  metal  or  rub¬ 
ber  plates;  the  impression  being  made 
from  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  ink 
penetrates  the  paper  with  an  abso¬ 
lute  minimum  of  pressure.  Accord¬ 
ingly  there  is  no  distortion  in  the  re¬ 
production,  no  crushing  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  paper,  no  offsetting  and  no 
coming  through  of  the  impression. 

Satisfactory  Results 

‘‘What  the  process  does  is  to  m|ike 
possible  by  use  of  letter-press  results 
that  can  only  be  achieved  otherwise 
by  offset  and  rotogravure  processes. 
And  the  results  are  equally  satisfac¬ 
tory  on  any  quality  and  any  finish 
of  paper.  Indeed,  the  process  also 
permits  of  fine  printing  on  many  other 
materials:  linen,  leather,  wood,  metal, 
glass  and  so  forth;  regardless  of 
whether  the  surface  is  rough  or 
smooth.  Moreover  it  gives  excellent 
results  in  multi-color  work. 

‘‘The  Clot  Process  is  sharply  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  process  of  printing 
with  ordinary  rubber  plates,  of  which 
there  are  already  several  articles  on 
the  market.  The  great  majority  of 
these  are  of  the  solid  line  type  and 
differ  but  little  in  quality  from  the 
familiar  rubber  stamps. 

‘‘The  Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph 
does  not  propose  to  sell  plastic  plates, 
but  to  utilize  the  process  in  its  own 
printing  plant.  To  this  end  it  has  not 
only  installed  a  moulding  press  but 
has  also  imported  from  France  a  five- 
color  rotary  press,  sheet  size  20  x  23, 
specially  designed  for  use  in  the 
process.  It  has  a  speed  of  up  to  12,000 
impressions  per  hour  and  will  print 
two  or  three  colors  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper  simultaneously,  producing 
anything  from  a  stamp  to  a  tabloid 
publication.  The  register  on  multi¬ 
color  work  designs  is  sharp  and  im¬ 
measurably  more  accurate  than  that 
which  has  been  possible  with  rotary 
letterpresses  hitherto. 

“Oscar  Clot,  originator  of  the  procr 
ess,  has  been  retained  by  the  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegraph  as  technical  adviser 
Bom  and  educated  in  Switzerland,  he 
made  his  way  to  Paris  where  he  found 
employment  in  offset  and  rotogravure 
printing  work.  It  was  while  so  en¬ 
gaged  as  an  expert  that  he  developed 
the  process  to  which  he  has  given  his 
name. 
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Iowa  Group  Will 
Meet  in  Davenport 


the  courtesy  of  representatives  of 
manufacturers  and  supply  houses,  will 
be  held  Monday  evening  at  the  Hotel 
Blackhawk. 

An  “Information  Please”  board  will 
feature  the  general  session,  opening 
at  9:30  a.m.  Tuesday.  The  board,  com¬ 
posed  of  one  member  from  each  of 
the  various  mechanical  departments 
of  a  daily  newspaper,  will  assist  me¬ 
chanical  executives  in  solving  the 
problems  that  are  continually  before 
them.  The  board  will  be  composed 
of  Earl  Anderson,  composing  room 
superintendent,  Rockford,  111.,  Con¬ 
solidated  Newspapers;  Carl  Bloom¬ 
berg,  chief  machinist.  Register  & 

Tribune,  Des  Moines;  D.  D.  Curriden, 
engraving  superintendent,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star-Journal;  Ross  Devine,  press¬ 
room  superintendent,  Davenport 
Times;  Joe  Tyler,  stereotype  super¬ 
intendent,  Davenport  Democrat.  Eld. 

Funk,  composing  room  superintendent, 

Waterloo  Courier,  will  be  master  of  engraving  plant  into  modern  quar- 
ceremonies.  ters  in  the  basement  of  the  building 

An  open  discussion  on  “What  is  will  complete  the  modernization  by 
New  in  Elquipment  and  Methods”  will  June  1.  DeLongchamps  and  O’Brien, 
follow  the  “Information  Please”  fea-  Reno  architects,  designed  the  new 
ture  and  group  chairmen  will  report  front,  and  have  supervised  the  mod- 
on  their  respective  meetings.  ernization  program. 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  session,  Graham  M.  Dean  is  publisher  of  the 
starting  at  1:30  p.m.,  will  include  re-  Reno  Evening  Gazette  with  Lyle  T. 
ports  of  committees.  Harper,  business  manager;  Paul  J. 
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Mechanical  Conference  Set  for 
June  1-3 — Out-of-State 
Men  Invited 

Plans  for  one  of  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  programs  in  the  history  of  the 
organization  are  announced  for  the 
fifteenth  annual  Iowa  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference  to  be 
held  this  year,  June  1-3,  at  Davenport, 
Iowa. 

The  program  has  been  arranged 
by  the  officers  of  the  conference,  in¬ 
cluding  Guy  J.  Chappell,  Iowa  City 
Press-Citizen,  president;  Charles  H. 
Bleuer,  Davenport  Democrat,  vice- 
president;  and  Paul  Kamler,  Clinton 
Herald,  secretary- treasurer.  Assist¬ 
ing  with  the  program  arrangements 
was  the  executive  committee,  includ¬ 
ing  Arthur  Schmeichal,  Muscatine 
Journal,  in  charge  of  the  composing 
room  section ;  Oscar  E.  Runquist, 
Clinton  Herald,  in  charge  of  pressroom 
and  stereotype  section,  and  A.  P. 
Ashton,  Sioux  City  Journal,  in  charge 
of  engraving  section. 

Out-of-State  Men  Invited 
The  Iowa  conference  is  a  state  or¬ 
ganization  but  executives  from  plants 
in  surrounding  states  will  participate. 
Executives  from  Illinois.  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Missouri  and  Ohio  have  been 
in  attendance  in  the  past,  and  are 
expected  to  be  represented  this  year. 
All  mechanical  executives  in  the  mid¬ 
west  are  invited  to  attend. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  year’s 
conference,  a  session  for  machinists, 
will  be  held  from  2  to  4  p.m.,  Sunday 
afternoon,  June  1,  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Davenport  Democrat. 
Hoke  Herrick,  machinist  for  the 
Democrat,  will  be  in  charge.  Ma¬ 
chines  will  be  running  and  operators 
on  hand  for  demonstrations.  M.  F. 
Dingman.  machinist  for  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette,  will  give  a  talk  and 
demonstration  on  adjustments  and 
maintenance  of  Mohr  Lino  saws. 

A  general  get-together  party  will 
be  held  Sunday  evening. 

The  convention  proper  will  be  called 
to  order  at  9  a.m.  Monday,  June  2. 
Guest  of  honor  will  be  E.  P.  Adler, 
publisher  of  the  Davenport  Times  and 
president  of  the  Lee  Syndicate  of 
newspapers.  L.  M.  Turnbull,  business 
manager  of  the  Davenport  Democrat, 
will  give  an  address  of  welcome. 

Movie  on  Paper  Making 
Herman  J.  Ratelle  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  presentation  of  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the 
film  being  presented  by  the  Minnesota 
and  Ontario  Paper  Co. 

Following  luncheon,  the  Monday 
afternoon  session  will  be  divided  into 
three  group  meetings.  Mr.  Bleuer 
of  the  Davenport  Democrat,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  composing  room  ses¬ 
sion.  Taking  part  will  be  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.,  Intertype  Corp.,  Linograph  Corp., 
Ludlow  Typograph  Co.  and  the  Lans- 
ton  Monotype  Machine  Co. 

The  stereotype  and  pressroom  group 
will  be  presided  over  by  Mr.  Runquist 
of  the  Clinton  Herald  and  Mr.  Shaw, 
chief  technical  engineer  on  metallurgy 
for  the  Metals  Refining  Co.  will  speak 
on  “Flowability.”  William  J.  Nolan, 
field  superintendent,  Goss  Printing 
Press  Co.,  will  talk  on  “Getting  the 
Best  Out  of  Your  Equipment.”  A.  P. 
^hton,  Sioux  City  Journal,  will  pre¬ 
side  at  the  engraving  session  and  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  field  will  present  talks 
and  lead  discussions. 

The  annual  banquet,  given  through 


Mognilied  —  Showi  air  v*nit 
which  permit  escape  ol  steam 
and  which  expedite  drying. 
Thru  these  perlorations  more 
glue  is  exposed  to  the  oir  aid 
the  lelt  dries  qiuckly  and  sets  I 
permanently. 


MERCURY 

NEWSPAPER 
ROLLERS  I 


^  l,u  <« 


A  PRECISION  built 
roller  that  com¬ 
bines  outstanding 
durability  with  fine 
performance  under 
every  type  of  press¬ 
room  condition.  Sci¬ 
entifically  engineered 
to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  new 
super-speed  presses. 
Mercury  Rollers  are 
ideal  for  every  news¬ 
paper  shop. 


OCOP* 

<h«  b®""*  ^  _ 


Wrap  a  strip  ol  ordin¬ 
ary  Isit  around  your 
linger.  It  will  crock 
and  spring  out 
straight  again  when 
released. 


Ventilated  Felt  is  pli¬ 
able  os  linoL  curves 
easily  without  crack¬ 
ing  and  stays  in 
place. 


MORE  riEXlBLE 
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Richmond  Dailies  Now  Operating 
Modern  Photographic  Department 


60-Year  Veteran 


Charlotte  News  Man  Is  Still 


Going  Strong 


Camera  Staffs  Merged  As  a  Division  of  Art  Department- 
Much  New  Equipment  Installed 


RICHMOND,  Va..  April  8— A  modern 
photographic  department,  featuring 
a  well  equipped  studio,  modern  dark¬ 
rooms  and  facilities  for  Wirephoto, 
was  put  into  operation  here  recently 
by  the  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc., 


range-finders,  the  new  Kodak  Super- 
matic  shutters  with  speeds  to  one- 
400th  of  a  second  and  Kodak  f.4.5 
EDrtor  color  corrected  lenses.  Each 
camera  also  is  equipped  with  the  lat¬ 
est  model  Speedgun  with  attachment 


Show  a  cub  or  a  galley  boy  or  any 
shop  apprentice  a  man  who’s  been  in 
the  printing  trade  for  60  years  and  is 
still  going  strong,  and  he'll  bug  his 
eyes  out  to  rival  Cantor’s.  It’s  almost 
unbelievable.  But  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  around  a  newspaper  that  ap¬ 
pear  unbelievable.  Never  a  dull  mo¬ 
ment.  the  fellows  say,  and  they’ll 
point  to  lively  L.  W.  Pridgen,  Sr.,  as 
proof. 

At  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  Mr. 
Pridgeon  is  working  today  just  as  he 
has  been  working  for  three-score 
years.  And  40  of  them  at  the  News. 


Mr.  Pridgen,  big,  clean-shaven,  his 
grey  hair  cut  short  in  military  style, 
has  been  watching  papers  being  “put 
to  bed’’  ever  since  he  was  12  years 
old.  That  makes  him  72  now,  an  age 
when  most  folks  are  sitting  in  rockers 
on  front  porches.  Mr.  Pridgen  doesn’t 
care  for  rockers. 

“I’m  going  to  retire,”  he  says,  ‘‘when 
I'm  just  not  able  to  make  it  to  work 
any  longer.”  And  that’s  that. 

Recently,  Mr.  Pridgen  celebrated  his 
40th  anniversary  as  a  member  of  the 
News’  composing  room.  He  is  the 
oldest  employe  in  point  of  service, 
and  he  is  the  oldest  employe. 

His  job  is  to  keep  those  15  type¬ 
setting  machines  in  working  condi¬ 
tion.  It  isn’t  a  galley  boy’s  idea  of 
retirement. 


Public  Ledger  Moves  Editorial  and 


JO..PK  ^,1.  Business  Offices  to  Another  Building 

Chief  Photographer 

(sitting  et  desk.  By  JOSEPH  W.  DRAGONETTI 

left);  Leroy  Ander- 

son,  at  Wirephoto  TO  COMPLETE  the  transfer  of  the  edition  came  off  the  presses  without  a 
machine  (staining),  news  room  equipment  of  a  busy,  hitch.” 
in  studio  office.  metropolitan  newspaper  between  the  Another  neat  job  was  accomplished 


By  JOSEPH  W.  DRAGONETTI 


machine  (standing), 
in  studio  office. 


Another  neat  job  was  accomplished 


publishers  of  the  Richmond  Times-  for  extension  flash. 


last  edition  on  a  Saturday  evening  in  moving  the  Ledger’s  library,  one 
and  the  first  edition  on  a  Monday  of  the  most  valuable  newspaper 


morning,  without  interrupting  vital  “morgues”  in  the  country,  with  its 


Dispatch  (morning  and  Sunday),  and  According  to  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  production,  is  no  mean  accomplish-  millions  of  clippings,  thousands  of 


the  Richmond  News-Leader  (after-  change  to  the  smaller  cameras  was 


noon) . 

Operates  Under  Art  Department 


made  after  careful  investigation,  and,  connection,  the  maintenance  negatives. 


reference  books  and  photographic 


while  it  is  too  early  for  comp^isons,  Philadelphia  Evening  Pub-  The  Ledger  staff  had  access  to  the 


Located  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  indicate,  he  Mid,  that  Ae  mv-  Ledger,  under  the  direction  of  library  until  7  p.m.  Saturday,  not- 


News-Leader  building  at  7  North  »ng  m  him  coste  wul  m  large.  Robert  Cresswell,  publisher  and  presi-  withstanding  the  fact  that  the  transfer 

Fourth  Street,  the  new  photographic  "len^oers  have  mdicated  their  peer-  cj^g^les  M.  Morrison,  editor,  of  equipment  was  begun  at  noon.  By 

set-up  brings  together  for  the  first  ^  t  u--  ’  ^nd  A.  C.  Hampson,  business  manager,  Sunday  afternoon  the  shift  coming  on 

time  the  working  photographic  staffs  commentmg  upon  me  e^e  o  -  recently  displayed  an  unusual  tech-  duty  at  that  time  foimd  everything  it 
of  me  two  Virginia  daUies.  The  Rich-  ?  "  wanted  in  me  morse’s  new  location. 


oimeiwo  Virginia 

mond  papers  were  incorporated  imder  ,  ipnic 

one  management  and  were  moved  ’  ,  , 


into  me  same  building  Sept.  1.  . ""  V."'"  ""”  ,  announced  that  it  was  moving  its  edi-  .  en.i^rucuon 

Operated  as  a  division  of  me  news-  The  new  photographic  departmen  husmess  departments  from  m  me  transfer  was  the  pho- 

iper  art  department  under  the  di-  has  been  designed  to  afford  ease  of  .,  tographic  department,  me  first  sec- 


Department  Air-Conditioned 


Departments  Moved  Separately 

On  Feb.  10  the  Ledger  management 


Not  a  clipping  was  lost  or  a  reference 
book  missing. 

Highlight  of  me  new  construction 


paper  art  department  under  the  di-  has  been  designed  to  afford  ease  o 
rection  of  G.  Norman  Benjamin,  pro-  operation  and  speed  in  the  photo 


the  Public  Ledger  to  the  adjoining 


tion  of  me  offices  to  be  moved.  An 


mechanical  building.  On  March  17  me  “"I 

job  was  completed.  department,  designed  to 


handle  specialized  equipment,  had  to 


One  department  at  a  t^e  was  eon^ct^S  m^me 
moved  to  the  new  location.  The  news  i _ -u.  _ _ .i._ _  a 


iiiovcu  lu  uie  new  lueciuuii.  j.iie  news  __  it- _  a  •a.i.  ax. 

..  1  .  .  1  j.  .1  j  buildmg  on  the  same  floor  wim  me 

room  was  the  last  to  be  dismantled  nn,  •  u  j 

j  .  •  u  -ij-  -  fm.-  city  room.  The  job  was  done  on  time. 


—  1  t?  i  J  cr  s  new  photographic  department  are 

with  the  regular  Saturday  news  rou-  u„;u  ui_-i  -iu  ^ 

..  built  of  pyro  bar  blocks,  with  two 

tine  and  the  new  office  had  to  be _ .....  _ • _ -j  _  j  *  a 


line  anu  me  new  oince  naa  lo  oe  ..t  _ _ j  _..a  a_ 

J  ,  e  J  tA  _  TT  coats  Of  plaster,  inside  and  out.  An 

venliUltaB  systen.  was  also 


New  Executive  Offices 

The  new  location  of  me  Ledger  of- 


mat  was  done,  mrough  careful  plan-  installed  ”  ^ 

ning,  was  explained  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  by  Mr.  Hampson.  E**euHve  Offices 

Herbert  Wilburn  “The  moving  of  the  city  room  equip-  The  new  location  of  me  Ledger  of- 
(left)  at  printer;  ment  was  worked  out  on  a  regular  Aces  makes  for  a  better  grouping  of 
Harvey  South  (right)  schedule.”  he  said.  “Every  desk  and  related  departments.  Previously  mey 
at  tank,  in  printing-  chair  was  numbered  to  correspond  ^*3*^  been  scattered  mroughout  the  two 
room.  with  places  reserved  for  them  in  the  buildings.  Now  mey  have  been  laid 

other  building.  Edwin  J.  Pollock,  out  according  to  a  strategic  plan,  par- 


out  according  to  a  strategic  plan,  par- 


managing  editor,  gave  us  a  working  ticularly  the  city  room.  The  mansg- 
motion  manager,  me  photographic  graphic  processes.  The  studio  and  schedule  of  me  men  on  Saturday  duty,  big  editor  now  has  his  key  men  and 
department  is  under  the  direct  su-  mree  darkrooms  are  fully  air-condi-  the  time  mey  came  in  and  the  time  departments  figuratively  at  his  finger 


pervision  of  Joseph  Colognori,  for-  tioned  and  a  mermostatic  control  thev  stopped  work  for  me  day. 


tips.  The  working  arrangements  are 


merly  head  of  the  Times-Dispatch  keeps  water  and  chemicals  at  an  even  “In  mat  way  we  were  able  to  move  excellent,  wim  all  activities  of  me 


photographic  staff. 


temperature  summer  and  winter.  One  desks  and  eouipment  without  inter-  city  room  radiating  from  Mr.  Pollock’s 


The  department  makes  pictures  for  darkroom  has  been  fitted  out  exclu-  fering  with  the  paper’s  regular  rou-  office, 
bom  newspapers,  which  are  operated  sively  for  developing  Wirephoto  tine.  Some  men  went  off  duty  at  Among  me  highlights  of  the  new 


as  separate  organizations.  The  six-  negatives  which  are  received  in  the  noon  As  soon  as  thev  were  through  construction  are  me  executive  offices 

_  _A_i»  • _ 1 _ »ir_  _ _ ^  ««  « 


man  staff  includes  Mr.  Colognori,  studio. 


we  moved  meir  desks,  and  as  omers  oY  Mr.  Cres.swell  and  Mr.  Morrison. 


Frank  Dementi  and  Leroy  Anderson,  A  Wirephoto-sending  apparatus  en-  left  during  the  day  we  did  me  same  The  furnishings  are  mahogany  and 


formerly  of  Dementi  Studios,  which  ables  staff  men  to  send  pictures  to  thing.  By  7  p.m.,  when  me  Three 


The  offices  have  terra-cotta 


made  pictures  for  me  News-Leader  me  paper  from  any  part  of  me  State.  Star  Final  was  put  to  bed,  we  were  neolimic  floors.  The  surbase  is  red- 


prior  to  establishment  of  a  consoli-  In  the  printing  department  mree  readv  to  dismantle  me  codv  desk  dish  brown,  wim  tan  dado,  cream 

J — .J  TJ.,-.......  _ _11 . . 1-  J _ 1-  -  •'  ...  .  _  _ _  t-5  t  •  J _ •_ 


dated  department,  and  Harvey  Soum,  enlargers  allow  work  to  be  done  by  The  men  had  just  finished  editing  and  above  to  me  ceiling,  which  is  done  in 
Arthur  Clark  and  Herbert  IVilburn,  mree  staff  men  at  the  same  time,  and  writing  heads  for  the  day’s  final  copy,  cff  white  to  reflect  light.  ‘The  Vene- 


of  me  Times-Dispatch  staff. 


me  latest  tjrpe  electric  print  dryer  That  particular  nhase  of  me  transfer  tian  blinds  are  in  cream,  trimmed  with 

_ _ JA- _  ^  ^  _ 11 _  1 _ 


With  me  consolidation  of  me  pho-  speeds  the  finished  picture  on  its  way  was  completed  by  8  p.m. 


mulberry,  to  harmonize  wim  me 


tographic  departments  of  the  two  pa-  to  the  engraving  room.  The  enlargers.  “Of  course,  telephone  connections  floors  and  baseboards. 


pers,  the  staff  was  equipped  wim  new  arranged  side  by  side  upon  a  long  and  other  construction  details  had  al-  Fluorescent  lighting  equipment  was 


3V4  X  Speed  Graphic  cameras,  work  bench,  include  one  Eastman  ready  been  completed  in  me  new  lo-  installed  in  the  editorial  art  depart¬ 
replacing  the  old  4  X  5  models.  Each  5x7  auto- focus  enlarger,  and  two  cation.  All  that  was  left  to  be  done  ment.  An  R.  C.  A.  inter-office  corn- 


man  also  has  been  equipped  with  an  Omega  ZVt  x  414  condenser  enlarg-  was  to  move  in  between  me  last  edi-  municating  system  is  anomer  feature. 


all-metal,  tilt-top  tripod  and  a  set  of  ers.  Built-in  cabinets  allow  space  for  tion  Saturdav  evening  and  the  first  Special  loud  speakers  and  amplifiers 
three  filters,  light  yellow,  dark  yellow  enlarging  papers  and  omer  materials,  edition  Monday  morning.  When  me  have  been  set  up  in  the  composing 
and  red.  Storage  space  for  chemicals  has  been  fir-o*  Qim/toir  nourc  ciafp  r.oT\n-r*oA  and  nrpssrnoms  tn  insure  vnnd  receo- 


id  red.  Storage  space  for  chemicals  has  been  first  of  me  Sunday  news  staff  reported  and  pressrooms  to  insure  good  recep- 

Of  me  latest  design,  me  new  provided  under  sinks,  built  along  the  for  duty  at  3  p.m.,  the  new  local  room  tion  above  me  regular  noise  levels  in 

Graphic  cameras  feature  automatic  other  side  of  the  printing  room.  was  ready  for  them  and  Monday’s  first  those  departments. 


% 
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bor  problems  with  Joshua.  And  now 
everything  is  all  fixed  up  again — we 
hope. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  will  be  in  a  blamed  bad  mood. 
But  we  hope  they  will  not  blame  us  as 
much  as  they  will  blame  that  blamed 
press. 

And  the  press  was  christened,  for¬ 
mally.  From  henceforth  and  to  all 
men,  this  press  with  the  strong  char¬ 
acter  will  be  known  as  Joshua  who, 
for  several  hours,  made  the  Sun  stand 
still. 


L.  A.  Times  Completes  Paper  Storage  Room 


Business  as  Usual' 


Interior  of  new  newsprint  storage  space  just  completed  by  Los  Angeles  Times.  The  Part  of  a  $650,000 
room  adds  3,400  tons  to  the  storage  capacity  in  the  plant,  more  than  doubling  gram,  the  Miami  Herald 
previous  capacity. 

COMPLETION  last  month  of  new  taken  directly  to  the  Times  building. 

paper  storage  facilities  for  the  Los  The  new  storage  room  is  132  by 
Angeles  Times  increases  paper  capac-  158  feet,  providing  20,856  square  feet 
ity  at  the  plant  more  than  150%.  This  of  room.  It  has  a  17-foot  ceiling,  per- 
new  paper  room,  air  conditioned  and  mitting  storage  four  rolls  high  with 
humidity-controlled,  will  accommo-  the  rolls  on  their  sides, 
date  3,400  tons  of  newsprint,  which  high  if  stored  on  end. 
added  to  the  2,200-ton  capacity  in  the 


expansion  pro-  John  C.  Fleming,  who  has  been 
is  replacing  the  one-man  staff  of  the  weekly 
an  old  building  with  a  new  one  while  People's  Advocate  at  Shawnee,  O.,  for 
business  continues  as  usual.  50  years,  marked  the  anniversary 

When  the  staff  of  the  newspaper  re-  March  17  with  “work  as  usual”  and 
ported  for  work  Monday,  March  31,  no  thoughts  of  retiring, 
they  found  portions  of  the  old  walls  Nearly  80,  Mr.  Fleming  still  uses  a 
^  of  the  building  had  vanished  and  new  hand  press  and  sets  all  type  by  hand, 

or  two  rolls  ones  were  on  their  way  up.  Lower  The  only  help  he  has  is  on  Fridays, 

At  present  it  floors  have  been  evacuated  to  give  when  a  boy  inks  the  type  as  he  oper- 

is  being  stored  with  one  layer  on  end,  plsce  to  the  new  construction,  and  ates  the  press,  which  is  hardly  more 

basement  of  the  main  building,  makes  and  two  “on  bilge.”  It  occupies  land  many  of  the  departments  have  been  than  an  over-sized  proof  press, 

it  possible  for  the  newspaper  to  store  previously  owned  by  the  newspaper  sandwiched  into  a  small  space  on  the  His  four-page,  six-column  paper 

a  total  of  5,600  tons.  abutting  the  rear  low  section  of  the  fourth  floor  of  the  building.  has  two  pages  of  ready-print  articles. 

Addition  of  the  new  facilities  ob-  Times  plant  which  hovises  the  press-  A  portion  of  the  business  office  has  jje  left  work  as  a  blacksmith  to 
viates  the  necessity  of  leasing  outside  rooms,  and  extending  to  Broadway,  been  moved  out  of  the  building  to  start  the  Advocate  when  he  was  29. 
storage  space,  and  also  saves  two  It  adjoins  the  Times’  Printing  &  Bind-  temporary  quarters.  He  has  served  five  terms  as  mayor  of 

handlings  of  the  rolls  between  Los  ing  division  building.  The  roof  is  at  It  is  planned  to  have  the  new  build-  Shawnee,  a  village  near  the  world’s 

Angeles  Harbor  and  the  plant.  News-  street  level,  and  has  been  leased  to  ing  completed  on  or  before  Oct.  15.  greatest  mine  fire,  which  has  been 

print  is  now  unloaded  from  ships  and  an  auto  park  concern.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  business  as  us-  burning  continuously  for  more  than 

ual  with  the  newspaper,  in  spite  of  half  a  century.  Mr.  Fleming  is  a 
the  noise  of  drilling,  hammering  and  Democrat, 
other  construction  going  on  outside. 

New  Plate  Machines  W*  Pro®*  PfC" 

Stereotype  Equipment  Company,  A  Vandercook  automatic  page 
2815  Irving  Park  Roa^  Chicago,  has  Proof  press  has  been  installed  in  the 
announced  the  addition  of  two  new  plani  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 
sizes  of  their  Reliable  Rubber  Plate  Q^am  and  Evening  Gazette. 

Machines.  Model  No.  14x16  has  a 
platen  size  of  14  x  16  inches.  Model 
No.  18-20  has  a  platen  x 

The  Reliable  Rubber  Plate 
Machine  is  used  extensively  in  print- 

ing  plants  for  duplicating  forms,  with-  a  I  v  I  I  B 

out  the  necessity  of  sending  them  for  B  I  1  I  I  I  ^B 


Old  Press  Is  Finally  Christened— 
"Joshua  Who  Made  Sun  Stand  Still 


Time  Saved 
at  the  Scorcher 
is  a  Valuable  Saving 

truck  up  t 


IT  sends  the 

’  street  several  blocks  ahead 
of  competition.  Certified  Mats 
are  noted  for  their  quick 
scorching  and  forming. 


COPPER  &  ZINC  S 


9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


tsw 


has  placed  orders  for  the 


follow! 


equipment 


new 


with  Pneumatically  Controlled  Tensions 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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the  type  of  picture  he  plans  to  make.  CoUft  of  Apporrlg 

Increased  Sales  Forces  »  j  11  C 

Anticipating  this  increased  sales  -HCIS  LOWell  OUIl  yOSG 
activity,  all  of  the  major  producers  The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
have  already  begun  to  increase  their  Appeals  in  Boston  took  under  advise- 
sales  staffs  and  by  Sept.  1  they  will  ment  April  4  an  appeal  of  the  Lowell 
have  a  full  force  in  the  field  to  con-  Sun  from  a  lower  court  decision  up- 
tact  the  approximate  9,000  exhibitors  holding  the  validity  of  a  subpoena 
in  the  U.  S.  which  would  make  records  of  the 

It  is  expected  that  newspapers  in  newspaper  available  to  the  National 
the  trading  centers  of  the  distribution  Labor  Relations  Board, 
areas  will  benefit  mostly  from  in-  The  wages  and  hours  division  of 
creased  advertising  appropriations,  the  board  sought  books  and  records 
Only  in  the  case  of  the  larger  theaters  of  the  paper  on  what  was  termed  “a 
many  of  which  are  owned  by  pro-  routine  inspection”  in  connection  with 
ducers,  do  the  producers  get  a  per-  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
centage  of  the  gross  receipts.  In  the  Arguing  for  the  vacating  of  the 


More  Movie  Ads 
Forecast  as  Result 
Of  Consent  Decree 


"As  one  of  the  early  buyers  of 
Ur.  Crane’s  eolumn,”  states  Presi¬ 
dent  A.  .4.  Hoopingarner,  “I  think 
it’s  about  time  to  tell  you  that  he 
has  created  more  genuine  reader 
interest  than  any  other  feature  our 
newspaper  has  carried  in  l.^  years. 

"I  would  consider  Dr.  Crane 
‘MUST’  in  any  newspaper,  and  he’ll 
continue  to  educate  and  enlighten 
DAILY  REPORTER  readers  as  long 
as  1  have  anything  to  do  with  it.” 


Larry  Lawrence,  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  JOURNAL  GREEN 
SHEET,  says:  “The  results  of  our 
‘What  and  Why’  contest  convince 
me  that  Dr.  Crane’s  ‘Case  Records 
of  a  Psychologist’  has  more  human 
appeal  and  steady  pulling  power 
than  any  other  syndicated  feature 
1  have  ever  seen.” 


'REE! — valuable  collection 
f  CIRCULATION  IDEAS 


TRUE  or  FALSE? 

T  F  1.  Parents  are  more  interested 
in  their  children’s  problems 
than  in  Europe. 

T  F  2.  High  Schoolers  are  more 
concerned  about  winning 
friends  than  over  war 
clouds. 

T  F  3.  Businessmen  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  Hitler  than  in 
solving  their  sales  problems. 

T  F  4.  Warmongering  columns  pro¬ 
mote  war  hysteria  and  busi¬ 
ness  uncertainty. 


taiiit*  a  ooiiiitlete  transcript  of 
each  addre.«*8  delivered  before 
the  last  ICMA  Convention  .  , . 
addresses  on  subjects  of  in¬ 
terest  to  circulation  managers 
of  both  large  and  small  news¬ 
papers. 


Here’s  your  chance  to  get 
a  free  copy  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  1940  “Book 
of  Proceedings” —  196  pages 
— crammed  with  invaluable 
ideas! 


To  get  your  copy  . . .  simply 
send  in  your  membership 
application  note  .  .  .  and  the 
book  is  yours!  But  don’t 
delay  .  .  .  this  offer  is  good 
only  while  the  supply  lasts! 


This  inspirational  publica¬ 
tion  will  open  to  you,  as  it 
has  to  more  than  700  circula¬ 
tion  manager  members  of 
ICM.\,  a  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  phase  of  circu¬ 
lation  activities.  And  it  con- 


CRANE'S  PEACE  COLUMN 

Dr.  Crane  promotes  neither  po¬ 
litical  strife  nor  business  unrest. 
Dr.  Crane  relieves  fears  and  worry, 
leaving  happiness  and  improved 
morale.  Rach  week  his  column 
solves : 

2  marriage  problems 
1  child  problem 
1  business  problem 
1  personality  case 
1  worry  or  neurosis 


Fur  runipirir  infomtatlon 
VlrFFTRIDCF,  Srry-Ti»«».. 
Tul-a.  Okla. 


Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc. 

520  N.  Michigan 


ACniVE  OFFICES  IN 

Tulna.  Clrvrland.  Taranto.  Rorhealrr,  St.  Laula.  Birmingham, 
Datrall,  Cincinnati,  San  FrancUca,  DaUai,  Flint 


Chicago 


F 


Malaya  Story  Is 
Censorship  Test 

continued  /row  page  7 

ever,  we  decided  not  to  try  to  get  one 
and  not  to  print  a  description  of  the 
ship,  its  name,  or  why  it  was  here." 

Andrew  Bernhard,  managing  editor 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  printed 
a  Malaya  story  Monday,  had  this  to 


PRESS  GROUP  URGES  STRONGER  STATE  GUARD 

A  STATEWIDE  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE  of  11  men  representing  New  York 
newspapers  fav'ors  “effective"  guarding  of  armories  and  believes  the 
State  Guard  should  be  “adequately  equipped  and  trained.”  Unanimously 
adopting  two  resolutions  expressing  these  views  in  a  meeting  with  Governor 
Lehman,  the  committee  also  urged  that  "the  Governor  and  Legislature  should 
promptly  cooperate  in  making  funds  for  these  two  purposes  available.”  (The 
Legislature,  however,  adjourned  without  heeding  the  Governor’s  defense 
fund  pleas.)  The  committee,  headed  by  James  E.  Stiles,  publisher,  Nassau 
(L.  I.)  Review-Star,  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  last  summer  to  direct 
cooperation  of  the  press  with  the  New  York  State  defense  program. 


cause  we  believe  that  Secretary  Knox 
is  taking  the  right  position  with  re¬ 
gards  to  this  situation.” 

The  Baltimore  Sun  printed  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning  a  story  received  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  In  an  edi¬ 
torial  Wednesday  the  Sun  said  in  part: 
“In  this  case,  it  seems  to  us,  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  suppression.  How¬ 
ever,  the  weakness  of  Secretary 
Knox’s  argument  is  that  there  is  a  se¬ 
rious  flaw  in  the  existing  under¬ 
standing.  When  two  newspapers  of 


say: 

“The  Malaya  in  New  York  harbor 
was  only  a  little  less  conspicuous  than 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  was  visible 
to  hundreds  of  thousands,  including 
German  Government  officials  in  the 
German  Consulate  General’s  office  on 
Battery  Place  who  were  free  to  com¬ 
municate  with  Berlin.  Failure  to  print 
news  of  the  battleship’s  arrival  would 
not  keep  the  news  from  Germany  and 
would  serve  merely  to  add  to  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  those  who  profess  to  believe 
the  American  press  is  lending  itself 
to  propaganda  for  participation  in  the 
war.” 

Dan  Harper,  editor  of  the  Staten 
Island  Advance,  said:  “Although  the 
Malaya  anchored  literally  in  our  back 
yard  the  Advance  would  not  have 
used  the  story  of  her  presence  if  the 
story  had  not  appeared  in  the  Man¬ 
hattan  morning  newspapers.  We  used 
no  photos  despite  the  fact  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  Staten  Islanders  passed  close 
to  the  Malaya  on  their  way  to  work 
by  ferry  boat  and  thousands  of  others 
viewed  and  photographed  it  from  our 
hilltops.  Before  printing  what  we  did 
we  notified  Navy  Department  officers 
by  telephone  that  we  were  doing  so 
and  why,  because  of  Secretary  Knox’s 
request.  I  believe  newspapers  should 
have  ignored  the  arrival  of  the  Mal¬ 
aya.  It’s  a  question  of  one-day  sensa¬ 
tion  versus  continued  cooperation  with 
the  Government.” 

Hits  Story  on  War  Shipments 

F.  J.  Gainsway,  managing  editor, 
Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  said:  “We 
printed  the  story  in  order  to  give  the 
public  the  correct  facts  and  thus  help 
to  prevent  the  possible  flood  of  false 
rumors  that  might  have  become  cur¬ 
rent  if  the  story  were  suppressed.  You 
can’t  hide  a  battleship  in  New  York 
harbor  and  with  sailors  from  the  Mal¬ 
aya  in  uniform  in  New  York.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  publication  of  this  story  was  legiti¬ 
mate. 

“However,  because  of  the  obvious 
danger  involved,  we  would  not  pub¬ 
lish  a  story  about  the  movement  of 
the  ships  or  troops  to  battle  locations. 
We  believe  public  announcement  in 
‘authoritative  quarters’  in  Washington 
that  a  shipment  of  American  war  ma¬ 
terials  is  on  its  way  to  Yugoslavia  to 
be  far  worse  and  far  more  dangerous 
than  publication  of  the  British  ship 
storj’.” 

No  Boston  paper  ran  the  story  ex¬ 
cept  the  Evening  Transcript,  which 
used  it  in  one  edition  only.  The 
Transcript  story  was  yanked  after  the 
one  edition. 

The  Washington  Times  -  Herald, 
which  carried  a  three-column,  first 
page  cut  of  the  Malaya  in  its  early 
editions  and  ran  the  picture  on  page 
two  of  later  editions,  adopted  the 
New  York  Daily  News’  statement  on 
Tuesday  as  its  own  and  ran  it  in  a 
2-column  box.  It  was  signed  “Eklitors, 
New  York  News  and  the  Washington 


owner  and  publisher  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald  is  also  a  part  owner 
of  the  News." 

Charter  Heslep.  managing  editor  of 
the  Wasliingto'H  Daily  News,  found  it 
“hard  to  resist”  the  news  attraction  of 
the  story,  but  conferred  with  Editor 
John  T.  O’Rourke  and  it  was  decided 
to  go  along  with  the  Knox  request. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  incident 
until  the  Navy  Secretary  released  his 
statement  and  that  document  was  re¬ 
produced  in  full.  Asked  whether  the 
attitude  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News- 
pajjers  is  one  of  strict  compliance  with 
the  Navy’s  suggestions,  Mr.  O’Rourke 
answered:  "That  is  the  policy  right 
now.” 

Explains  Story's  Omission 

In  explanation  of  the  omission  of 
reference  to  the  Malaya  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  Managing  Editor  Alex¬ 
ander  F.  Jones  said: 

“The  Washington  Post  takes  the 
position  that  we  ought  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government  in  every  proper 
way.  We  subscribe  to  the  policy  that 
freedom  of  the  press  entails  obliga¬ 
tions;  it  means  not  only  that  you  may 
print  what  you  want  but  also  that 
you  should  use  discretion  and  not 
work  an  injury  to  the  Nation.” 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  ig¬ 
nored  the  story  and  Managing  Editor 
B.  M.  McKelway  made  this  comment; 

"We  did  not  print  the  news  about 
the  Malaya  because  Secretary  Knox 
had  said,  in  response  to  previous  ques¬ 
tions,  that  the  publication  of  such 
news  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
enemies  of  Britain.  Perhaps  the  Ma¬ 
laya  was  an  exception.  Perhaps  the 
whole  business  of  not  printing  such 
news  is  a  lot  of  nonsense.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  newspapers  are 
prejudicing  their  case  when  they  wil¬ 
fully  ignore  the  Navy’s  opinion  in 
such  matters.  Of  course,  their  right 
to  print  this  news  is  unquestioned 
and  in  many  cases  they  can  show  that 
suppression  is  silly  and  unnecessary. 
That  is  true  with  every  form  of  cen¬ 
sorship.  But  if  newspapers  demon¬ 
strate  the  unworkability  of  voluntary 
censorship  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
reading  public  thereby  jeopardize  na¬ 
tional  interests,  they  are  asking  for 
censorship  by  law.  I  hope  they  don’t 
get  it.” 

Hits  Memos  to  Axis  Nowsmoa 

In  Chicago  no  newspapers  carried 
the  arrival  story  Monday.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  published  Secretary 
Knox’s  statement  in  its  late  editions 
Monday  afternoon.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  followed  with  a  front-page 
story,  a  picture  of  the  battleship  on 
the  back  page  and  an  editorial,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  Tribune’s  attitude,  Tues¬ 
day  morning. 

The  Times,  in  publishing  the  story, 
told  its  readers  that  while  American 
editors  were  adhering  to  the  “Con¬ 
fidential — Not  for  Publication”  bulle¬ 
tins  of  the  AP  and  U.P.,  Berlin  news¬ 
paper  representatives  in  New  York 


Knox’s  statement.  Editorially,  the 
Tribune  pointed  out  the  circumstances 
of  the  warship’s  arrival  in  plain  sight 
of  the  German  consulate  in  New  York 
and  granting  of  shore  leave  to  the 
sailors  on  board  the  Malaya.  The 
Tribune’s  editorial  stated,  in  part: 
“We  are  satisfied  that  our  readers  will 
approve  of  our  decision  even  though 
they  were  deprived  for  24  hours  of  an 
interesting  and  possibly  an  important 
item  of  news.  The  decision  was  a 
difficult  one  because  we  could  imagine 
no  good  reason  for  obeying  the  re¬ 
quest,  but  the  navy  department  with 
all  the  facts  in  its  possession  had  stood 
firm.  We  felt  that  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  we  were  not  free  to  follow 
our  own  judgment.” 

Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  editor,  said  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  did  not  publish 
the  story  because  “  in  time  of  an  emer¬ 
gency,  when  there  is  any  doubt  in  our 
minds,  we  plan  to  adhere  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  navy  department  or  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  government 
concerning  such  matters.” 

Phil  S.  Hanna,  Chicago  Journal  oj 
Commerce  editor,  said  his  paper  did 
not  publish  news  about  the  Malaya 
because  the  Journal  of  Commerce  de¬ 
sired  to  cooperate  with  the  navy  de¬ 
partment.  “We  believe  tl^e  way  to 
avoid  government  censorship  of  the 
press,”  he  said,  “is  to  do  the  sensible 
thing  in  each  case.” 

The  Chicago  Herald- American  did 
not  publish  the  story  and  had  no  com¬ 
ment  to  make. 

Two  Used  Story  in  Pkilo. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  on  Monday 
carried  the  story,  which  was  also  used 
that  afternoon  by  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News.  None  of  the  other  Phila¬ 
delphia  papers  mentioned  the  arrival. 
A  front-page  explanation  of  why  the 
Record  carried  the  story  said  in  part: 
“The  Philadelphia  Record  received  in¬ 
formation  at  noon  yesterday  that  the 
British  battleship  Malaya  had  come 
into  New  York  harbor  for  repairs. 
The  Record,  while  disagreeing  with 
Secretary  Knox’s  request  for  ‘volun¬ 
tary  censorship’  decided  to  respect  his 
wishes.  However,  early  editions  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  last  night 
published  complete  accounts  of  the 
Malaya’s  appearance  in  New  York 
Harbor.” 

Dean  McCullough  managing  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  said: 
‘’We  published  the  story  because  we 
were  badly  beaten  on  it.” 

Edwin  J.  Pollock,  managing  editor 
of  the  Evening  Public  Ledger,  said: 
“The  Ledger  did  not  carry  the  story 
because  we  agreed  to  go  along  with 
Secretary  Knox.  If  the  Malaya  had 
come  up  the  Delaware  River,  I  per¬ 
sonally  would  be  against  publishing 
the  story.  However,  I  would  like  to 
make  one  point  of  criticism.  It  doesn’t 
seem  fair  that  some  papers  should 
print  the  story  and  others  should  not.” 


the  quality  of  the  Times  and  the 
Herald  Tribune,  both  stanch  advo¬ 
cates  of  aid  to  Britain,  differ  as 
black  and  white  in  their  treatment 
of  such  an  incident  as  the  arrival  of 
the  Malaya,  it  is  plainly  necessary 
to  seek  a  more  workable  understand¬ 
ing.  Unless  that  is  done  there  will 
be  confusion  in  the  whole  policy  of 
voluntary  safeguards  against  the 
printing  of  information  useful  to  the 
enemy,  and  each  newspaper  will  live 
in  constant  embarrassment.” 

■ 

12,000  Weeklies  Get 
OGR  News  Service 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  7— More 
than  12,000  weekly  papers  are  receiv¬ 
ing  a  news  service  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Government  Reports,  but  re¬ 
viewed  before  release  by  a  committee 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association. 

The  NEA  committee’s  unique  ar¬ 
rangement,  in  addition  to  its  right  of 
review,  includes  these  features: 

1.  Costs  of  preparation  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  are  met  by  the  Government,  and. 
the  material  being  franked,  there  is  no 
postage  bill. 

2.  All  correspondence  related  to 
the  subject  is  handled  exclusively  by 
NEA.  as  are  suggestions  for  materii 
to  be  covered. 

3.  The  mailing  list  is  rigidly  con¬ 
trolled  by  NEA. 

4.  The  Government  has  prepared  a 
special  envelope  which  conspicuously 
displays  the  title  “This  Week  in  De¬ 
fense,”  and  the  material  moves  as 
“Letter  Mail”  to  avoid  the  delays  that 
sometimes  intervene  when  matter  is 
franked. 

Daily  newspaper  members  of  NEA 
are  not  included  in  the  mailing  list. 
They  receive  daily  telegraphic  re¬ 
ports  on  defense  happenings,  whereas 
the  service  to  weeklies  is  designed  to 
supply  a  roundup,  not  elsewhere 
available,  it  is  explained. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  R.  B. 
Howard,  Madison  Press,  London,  0.; 
Howard  S.  Palmer,  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Press;  A.  S.  Hardy,  Gainesville  (Ga.) 
News;  William  L.  Daley,  Washington 
representative  and  legislative  counsel. 
■ 

STOWE  SPEAKS  IN  ORE 

Leland  Stowe,  Pulitzer  prize  win¬ 
ning  foreign  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  was  speaking  in 
the  Portland,  Ore.,  municipal  audi¬ 
torium  on  “Hitler  Over  Europe”  and 
was  discussing  the  Balkan  situation 
last  weekend  when  Palmer  Hoyt,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  was 
called  from  the  stage,  where  he  was 
acting  as  chairman.  Soon  Hoyt  re¬ 
turned  with  a  message  he  had  taken 
by  telephone  from  the  Oregonian  news 
room.  He  handed  it  to  Stowe  who  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  spellbound  audience 
that  the  Balkan  invasion  had  just 
begun. 


Times-Herald.” 

The  Times-Herald  frequently  runs 
News’  editoriab  with  a  footnote: 

“Now  and  then  somebody  asks  why 
we  publish  the  editorials  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  in  this  column. 
Answer: 

“Because  they  are  always  interest¬ 
ing,  well  written  and  express  a 
thought  with  which  we  agree.  The 


and  Washington  received  the  same  in¬ 
formation  and  it  was  reasonable  to 
assume  that  Berlin  knew  all.  In  New 
York,  however,  the  AP  and  U.P.  said 
no  Axis  news  services  receive  such 
confidential  bulletins. 

The  Tribune  published  a  front-page 
story  and  picture,  supplied  by  the 
New  York  News,  and  carried  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  Washington  on  Secretary 


Dwight  Perrin,  managing  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  .Bulletin. 
said:  “The  Bulletin  did  not  print  the 
story  because  we  were  glad  to  go 
along  with  Secretary  Knox.  In  that 
respect,  we  saw  no  necessity  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  the  Malaya  as  news.” 

John  J.  Fitzpatrick,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  said:  “The 
Inquirer  did  not  print  the  story  be- 


NEW  MOWRER  VOLUME 

“Poems  Between  Wars”  is  the  title 
of  a  new  volume  of  poetry  by  Paul 
Scott  Mowrer,  Chicago  Daily  Newt 
editor  and  former  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent,  recently  published  by  Louis 
Mariano,  Daily  News  editorial  staff 
member.  The  collection  of  poems  is 
divided  between  Illinois  and  France. 
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liure  ui  u,  r,  newspapers  that  run  Young  s  strip 

will  participate  in  the  contest. 

.  V  ■  entrants  in  the  contest  will  be 

yl  m  ]|  ^  n  T  required  to  send  in  a  name  and  to 

^  complete  this  sentence:  ‘‘I  think  this 

name  is  suitable  for  the  baby  be- 
f^K  cause.  .  .  .”  There  will  be  one  prize 

of  $100  for  the  name  accepted  and  the 
Go-Round,  United  Feature  Syndi-  best  letter  which  goes  with  the  name 
CATE,  and  75  newspapers  which  car-  in  case  of  a  tie.  Judges  will  be  Bea- 
ned  alleged  libelous  passages  written  trice  Fairfax,  Inez  Robb  and  Dr.  Allan 
by  them  in  one  of  their  columns,  was  Roy  Dafoe,  all  King  Features  column- 
again  rebuffed  in  his  suit  when  Justice  ists. 

Daniel  O’Donoghue  of  U.  S.  Court  of 

the  District  of  Columbia  April  9  up-  New  Religious  Series 

*11*”°**^".  defendants  Pearson  POINTING  OUT  that  a  recent  Gallup 
and  Allen  that  the  case  against  them  p^n  showed  that  about  20,000,000 
be  dismissed  because  there  was  no  American  men  and  women  are  giving 
evidence  of  libel  as  charged  by  the  thought  to  post-war  reconstruction 

j  j  ,  -r,  ^'^d  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the 

The  victory  was  regarded  by  Pear-  f^^ture,  Louis  Minsky,  managing  edi- 
son  and  Allen  and  other  defendants  as  jor.  Religious  News  Service,  New 
the  most  important  they  have  scored  this  week  announced  that  the 

so  far  because  Sweeney  had  stated  syndicate  shortly  will  release  a  series 
before  trial  that  he  would  prosecute  three  daily  articles  by  outstanding 
this  case  more  vigorously  than  against  American  church  leaders  on  the  sub- 
the  syndicate  and  newspapers  because  peace  aims 

he  held  the  authors  more  culpable  ^he  writers  will  be  Msgr.  John  A. 
than  the  omer  defendants.  Ryan,  Director,  Department  of  Social 

Eleanor  M.  PaUe^on,  publisher  of  Action,  National  Catholic  Welfare 
the  Washington  (D  C.)  Times-Herald  Council;  Dr.  David  De  Sola  Pool, 
was  the  other  defendant  generated  pabbi  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
in  the  Washungton  suit.  This  latest  Synagogue,  New  York  City,  and  Jew- 
victory  m  the  11  suits  tried  to  date  representative  on  the  General 

brings  to  10  the  successes  for  the  de-  Committee  on  Army  and  Navy  Chap- 
fendants,  with  one  suit,  that  against  laing.  ^^d  Dr.  Albert  W.  Palmer,  Pres- 
the  Chicago  Herald- American,  ending  j^ent  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Sem¬ 
in  a  hung  jury  which  stood  11  to  1  jnarv 
for  dismissal  of  Sweeney’s  suit. 

New  Canadian  Syndicate 

FORMATION  of  a  new  Canadian  syn¬ 
dicate,  the  North  American  News- 
Press,  with  offices  in  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  Building,  Montreal,  has  been  an 
nounced.  News,  articles,  features,  fic 


henry  McLEMORE,  who  for  more 
than  10  years  has  covered  sports  for 
the  United  Press,  is  the  latest  sports 
writer  to  break  into  the  syndicate  field. 
It  was  announced  this  week  by  Robert 
B.  McNitt,  editor  of  McNaught  Syn- 


DEFENSE  SECTION 


Htfiry  McLemore  signing  syndicate  con-  Personals  and  Notes 
*r«et  as  Charles  V.  McAdam  looks  on.  DOROTHY  THOMPSON,  Bell  Syndi¬ 

cate  columnist,  will  be  the  guest  of 
dicate,  that  McLemore  put  his  signa-  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by  a  group 
mre  to  a  10-year  contract  with  the  of  her  friends 
syndicate  on  April  5.  and  admirers 

The  contract,  which  was  negotiated  May  6  at  the 
by  Charles  V.  McAdam,  president  of  Hotel  Astor, 


TIME 


SDX  Committee  on 
Historical  Sites 

Headed  by  a  new  committee  on  his¬ 
torical  sites.  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  com¬ 
mittee  personnel  in  charge  of  activities 
sponsored  by  the  professional  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity  during  1941  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  President  Irving 
Dilliard,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  In 
addition  to  providing  a  program  for 
marking  of  historical  sites  in  journal¬ 
ism,  the  fraternity  is  continuing  its 
professional  distinguished  service 
awards  and  special  awards  in  the  un¬ 
dergraduate  field. 

Newspapermen  have  been  invited  to 
inform  the  historical  sites  committee 
of  suggested  locations  where  markers 
could  be  erected.  The  national  or- 


The  Weekly  Newsmaga2ine 


Editorial  offices  in 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
DETWOIT  PHILADELPHIA 
LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON 
LONDON  PARIS 


Wendell  L.  Will-  >  '  • 

kie  and  New  Dorothy  Thompson 

York’s  Mayor 

Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia.  .  .  .  Raeburn 
Van  Buren.  who  draws  “Abbie  and 
Slats”  for  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
was  one  of  the  judges  in  a  national 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Art  Students 
League  of  New  York,  winners  of 
which  were  announced  this  week.  .  . 
AP  Feature  Service  soon  will  send  to 
afternoon  papers  a  series  of  seven 
illustrated  articles  explaining  the  cor¬ 
rect  fundamentals  for  the  beginner 
golfer  by  Craig  Wood,  recent  winner 
of  the  Augusta  Masters’  Golf  Cham¬ 
pionship.  .  .  .  Jane  Stafford,  Science 
Service  medical  writer,  spoke  April  8 
at  the  second  annual  dinner  of  the 
Women’s  Field  Army  of  the  New 
York  City  Cancer  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer.  .  .  .  Monarch  Publishing  Co., 
New  York,  is  organizing  a  syndicate 
and  its  first  release,  scheduled  soon, 
will  be  a  column.  “First  Lines  and 
Second  Thoughts”  written  by  Anthony 
Hamilton. 
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Atlanta  (Ga.)  Georgian,  remained 
ihere  a  year,  and  then  went  on  to 
New  York  where  he  joined  Intema- 
honal  News  Service  as  sports  writer  $100  for 
dter  doing  various  manual  jobs  in  ~ 

the  Kg  City.  He  left  INS  in  1930  ^ 

to  join  the  U.P.  as  sports  writer  and  nounce( 
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Sweeney  Again  Rebuffed 
MPRESENTATTVE  Martin  L.  Swee- 
oey,  of  Ohio,  who  last  year  insti¬ 
tuted  his  chain  libel  suit  against  Drew 
Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen,  co¬ 
authors  of  the  “Washington  Merry- 
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Mary  Plummer 
Only  Woman  on 
AP's  Key  Staff 


Steffens*  Protege  Subs 
On  N.  Y.  City  Desk, 
Covers  Crime  with  Men 


When  two  bandits  turned  crowded 
Fifth  Avenue  into  a  shooting  gallery 
recently  in  a  gun  battle  in  which 
their  holdup  vic¬ 


tim  and  a  police¬ 
man  were  slain 
the  city  editor  of 
the  Associated 
Press’s  New  York 
local  staff  as¬ 
signed  Mary 
Elizabeth  Plum¬ 
mer  the  task  of 
writing  the  run¬ 
ning  story. 

Swiftly  it 
rolled  from  her 


ty-pewriter, terse-  Mary  E.  Plummar 
ly  and  smoothly 

describing  crowd  panic  and  death. 
Pap>ers  across  the  nation  played  it  on 
page  one. 

That  the  desk  head  could  thus  turn 
over  the  fastest-breaking  crime  story 
in  months  to  a  woman — something 
that  would  have  made  an  old-time 
city  editor  do  a  pinwheel  in  his  tomb — 
was  just  one  more  proof  that  the  day 
is  past  when  girl  reporters  must  be 
restricted  to  “stunt.”  feature  or  kid- 
glove  assignments. 

Tribute  to  Hor  Compotoneo 

It  was  also  a  tacit  tribute  to  the  all- 
around  competence  of  one  oi  the 
ablest  newspaper  women  now  chron¬ 
icling  metropolitan  didoes. 

In  almost  eight  years  as  the  only 
feminine  member  of  AP’s  key  New 
York  news  bureau,  Miss  Plummer  has 
made  her  byline  familiar  to  millions 
over  stories  as  diverse  as  murder  trials 
and  opera  openings,  fashion  shows 
and  the  Hindenburg  disaster. 

Before  she  broke  into  the  big-time — 
after  she  was  “discovered”  by  the 
late  Lincoln  Steffens — Miss  Plummer 
served  a  six-year  apprenticeship  in 
her  native  Bedford,  Ind.,  and  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  on  the  Courier -Journal. 

Her  first  venture  into  journalism — 
a  job  writing  sports  for  a  Bedford 
paper  soon  after  she  was  graduated 
from  DePauw  University — won  her 
recognition  as  Indiana’s  “only  girl 
sports  columnist.”  Since  at  the  time 
she  was  also  teaching  English  in  a 
junior  high  school,  she  often  got  up 
at  5  a.m.,  to  write  her  column  before 
leaving  for  classes.  In  summer  vaca¬ 
tions  she  handled  news  assignments, 
even  pinch-hitting  as  city  editor. 

After  three  years  she  moved  on  to 
Chicago,  and  worked  a  summer  in  a 
settlement  house  while  trying  to  land 
on  the  Tribune.  Just  before  the  Trib¬ 
une  job  materialized,  she  accepted  an 
offer  from  the  Courier-Journal.  For 
the  next  three  years  she  handled  gen¬ 
eral  assignments  in  Louisville,  round¬ 
ing  out  her  experience  by  book  re¬ 
viewing,  subbing  for  the  society 
editor,  editing  special  sections. 

Seat  to  N.  Y.  by  Steffeas 

Praise  from  Lincoln  Steffens  and  a 
growing  wish  to  see  if  she  could  storm 
New  York  led  her  to  take  a  vacation 
trip  to  the  metropolis  in  1933. 

With  no  recommendation  but  a  one- 
paragraph  letter  of  introduction  and 
a  sheaf  of  her  newspaper  clippings, 
she  asked  the  AP  for  a  job.  News 
Elditor  Charles  E.  Honce  read  the  let¬ 
ter,  studied  the  clippings,  and  three 


months  later  summoned  her  to  the 
unique  post  she  has  held  with  distinc¬ 
tion  ever  since. 

In  addition  to  numerous  major  as¬ 
signments,  Miss  Plummer  has  taken  a 
turn  at  ship  news  reporting,  acted  as 
wire  filing  editor,  and  occasionally 
sat  in  as  assistant  city  editor. 

Although  she  doubts  whether  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  “the  woman’s 
angle,”  she  enjoys  covering  fashion 
shows  and  news  events  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  women  readers,  and  thinks 
women  reporters  who  sneer  at  such 
assignments  in  most  cases  are  indulg¬ 
ing  in  a  bit  of  grand-standing.  To  a 
friend  who  had  asked  for  information 
on  the  woman  reporter’s  role  on  the 
modern  newspaper,  she  wrote: 

“I  don’t  think  that  one  hears  very 
often  these  days  applied  to  women 
working  on  city  staffs  the  old  and 
supposedly  complimentary  expression, 
‘She  is  a  good  newspaper  man.’  The 
women  holding  respected  jobs  on  city 
staffs  are  neither  hard-boiled,  swash¬ 
buckling  nor  masculine,  and  in  no 
sense  behave  like  the  girl  reporters 
in  the  movies.” 

Now  in  her  early  thirties — well- 
dressed,  pretty  with  prematurely 
graying  hair — Miss  Plummer  wants  to 
keep  Manhattan  for  a  steady  beat,  but 
occasionally  she  gets  a  hankering  for 
a  try  at  foreign  correspondence.  She’d 
also  like  to  help  cover  a  heavyweight 
championship  fight  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  but  the  rules  are  against  her 
there.  Ladies  of  the  press  are 
verboten. 

Her  husband  is  Davidson  Taylor  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
They  met  in  Louisville  when  he  was 
radio  editor  of  the  Courier-Journal. 


LEASES  PAPERS  FCC  AlloWS 

Aubrey  Shackell,  editor  of  the  Tar- 
boro  (N.  C.)  Southerner,  became  edi-  rTV/f 

tor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly  and  *  V^OIlSirUCllOn 

daily  Southerner  recently  when  he  _  ^  . 

leased  the  two  papers  for  a  term  of  X  O  IT  ITOCOOCl 
years  and  at  the  same  time  acquired 

a  partnership  interest  with  the  former  Washington  D  C  V 
publishers  and  owners,  Henry  C.  interests  approve 

Bourne  and  V.  Herman  Creech,  Sr.  oupnev  modnlationt  hr, 


parinersnip  mteresi  wun  ine  lormer  Washington,  D.  C..  Aoril  7-News, 

iblishers  and  owners,  Henry  C.  paper  interests  approved  for  FM  (fre-  a'E  ra 

)urne  and  V.  Herman  Creech,  Sr.  quency  modulation)  broadcast  licenses  othe 
"  prior  to  March  19  may  be  allowed  to  more  ' 

Pirilrloxr  Aririroccoc  proceed  with  construction  without  “Wh 

*  awaiting  the  results  of  Federal  Com-  "rve 

Yi|»  ■  munications  Commission  inquiry  into  told  u 

lliiriOlS  the  radio-press  joint  ownership  issue,  i  gyery 

“If  any  such  newspaper  interest  can  sometl 

Short  (Jourse  satisfaction  of  the  Com-  '  Aem 

mission  that  it  should  go  ahead  imme-  J^^n 

There  is  little  honest  journalism  left  ^  permitted  to  do  so,"  p 

Europe,  asserted  Virgil  Pinkley,  ^  •  ,  solve  i 

rm#»r  Fiirnnpan  hnsine«  manager  of  All  others  in  the  group  approved 


in  Europe,  asserted  Virgil  Pinkley, 
former  European  business  manager  of 


u  to  March  19  will  be  issued  per- 

the  United  Press,  who  will  return  soon  *1.,  ^ 

.  1  j  iu  TT  T>  u  rr  •  t.  mits  subject  to  the  condition  that  no 

to  head  the  U.P.  bureau  in  Zurich, 


lo  neaa  me  u.r.  oureau  m  z,uric..,  construction  shall  be  undertaken  until 
Switzerland,  in  addressing  the  closing  Commission  has  decided  what  its  , 

session  of  the  Illinois  Newspaper  policy  will  be.  Applications  not  de-  ,, 
Short  Course  held  in  Chicago,  April  cided  on  the  date  the  Commission  an- 


^*^*  nounced  its  intention  to  inquiry  into 

Continental  Europe  is  overrun  with  ^he  joint  ownership  question,  will  ^ 

65  official  news  agencies,  headed  for  held  in  abeyance.  '* 

the  most  part  by  once  honest  news-  Awqif  Retylts  of  Hoorinqt 

papermen  who  were  “bought  out,”  he  - * 


*  ^  j  -m.  11  r  n  ‘‘This  procedure,”  the  Commission 

stated^  The  collapse  of  France  was  “wUl  enable  these  applica- 

brought  about  largely  through  cor-  ^  considered  as  a  group  on 


ruption  in  the  press  and  radio,  he  basis  of  Commission  findings  as 


result  of  the  contemplated  public 


“The  fall  of  every  democracy  in  hearings  on  the  general  question.” 


Europe  was  preceded  by  waves  of  Gordon  Gray,  president  and  pub 


propaganda  and  promises,”  said  Mr.  Usher  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Pinkley.  “Propaganda  is  the  most  Journal  &  Sentinel,  is  the  first  to  be 


powerful  element  on  the  march  in  the  issued  an  FM  license  with  permission 
world  today.  We  newspapermen  in  to  proceed,  as  a  result  of  finding  that 


Europe  have  every  confidence  that  “public  interest,  convenience  and  ne-  i  .  ,, 
_  u„~l.  I _ _  ...:ii  i._u  il.:-  _ _ u  _ . :ii  i _ _ U— _ * _ i: _  in  Uie 


you  back  home  will  halt^is  march  cessity  will  be  served  by  construction 
by  reminding  the  American  public  at  this  time.” 


INIUNCTION  STAYED 

In  an  order  which  set  May  5  for 
submission,  the  Arkansas  Supreme 
Court  on  April  7  stayed  an  injunction 
by  the  Boone  County  Chancery  Court 
at  Harrison  to  restrain  Wallace  Wit- 
mer,  former  manager  of  Arkansas 
Dailies,  Inc.,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tive,  from  fulfilling’  contracts  made 
with  former  clients  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  and  also  stayed  a  citation  for  con¬ 
tempt  filed  March  24  after  he  had 
solicited  business  with  eastern  Arkan- 


of  the  advantages  of  living  in  a  nation  At  the  same  time,  FCC  announced  ^ 


where  freedom  of  the  press  and  radio,  that  the  following  applications  by  j.i,  _ 


freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
religion  still  prevail.” 


Another  talk  dealing  with  foreign  construction 


“newspaper  interests”  have  been  ap- 
proved  subject  to  the  proviso  that  no  . 


undertaken 


sas  newspapers. 


“HONEST  MISTAKE"  BILL 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  April  7 — The 
“honest  mistake”  libel  bill,  passed  by 
the  senate  to  relieve  publications  of 
punitive  damages  by  printing  retrac¬ 
tions,  was  sent  to  a  special  committee 
in  the  house  last  week.  It  followed 
adoption  of  a  motion  of  J.  T.  Daniel. 
Jefferson  county  who  was  piloting  the 
bill,  that  it  be  redrafted  to  define  “hon¬ 
est  mistake”  and  further  perfect  it. 


situation  was  that  by  Dr.  Gerhard  "until  the  Commission  has  acted  on  jj 
Schacher,  former  Prague  corre-  the  general  newspaper  -  ownership,!  £ 
spondent  of  the  London  News-Chron-  question”:  ^ 

icle  and  the  Manchester  Guardian.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Eve-  ,  We  ( 

The  three-day  short  course,  spon-  ning  News  Association,  Detroit,  Mich.:  ;  caUy 
sored  by  the  Illinois  Press  Associa-  Milwaukee  Journal;  Walker  &  Down-  Spring 
tion,  in  co-operation  with  the  Uni-  ing  Radio  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  the  tei 
versity  of  Illinois  school  of  journalism  Baton  Rouge  Broadcasting  Company,  to  a  g 
and  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  WBNS,  Inc.,  Colum-  “No"— 
Northwestern  University,  attracted  bus,  O.  bright 

nearly  50  editors  and  publishers.  Each  of  the  above  applicants  will  operat: 
Most  of  the  sessions  were  devoted  to  be  permitted  to  present  proof  of  the  give-a 
roundtable  discussions,  covering  ad-  desirability  for  immediate  construe-  dal  to 
vertising,  circulation,  news-editorial  tion,  it  was  assured  at  FCC  offices, 
and  mechanical  problems.  Placed  in  the  pending  file  were  the  Sund( 

M.  B.  Yarling,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  following:  A.  S.  Abell  Co.,  Baltimore.  j 


and  mechanical  problems. 


M.  B.  Yarling,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  following:  A.  S.  Abell  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Company,  spoke  at  one  luncheon  ses-  Md.;  Mercer  Broadcasting  Co.,  iwar 


MURPHY  LAW  FIRM 

Charles  E.  Murphy,  past  president 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
and  general  counsel  for  the  club  and 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  has  announced  the  formation  of  a 
law  firm  at  280  Broadway  known  as 
Murphy,  Block,  Sullivan  &  Sawyer. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Murphy  are  John 
Dwight  Sullivan,  Herman  Block  and 
Joseph  Sawyer. 


spuivc  <11  one  luncneon  ses-  — — »  — — - o  1  —  pron 

sions,  telling  how  Sears  has  built  a  Trenton,  N.  J.;  News  Syndicate 
$400,000,000  retail  business  through  York  City.  ^ 

the  consistent  use  of  newspaper  adver-  The  Commission  has  granted  special 
tising.  Other  speakers  included  W.  C.  temporary  authorization  to  the  Mil-  ^ 
Fairweather,  McLeansboro  Times-  waukee  Journal  to  operate  comm^  reader 
Leader,  president,  Illinois  Press  Asso-  cially  for  a  period  of  60  days,  its  FM 
ciation;  R.  R.  Barlow,  School  of  Jour-  experimental  station.  The  grant  was 
nalism.  University  of  Illinois;  Dean  subj^t  to  any  ^es  and  reg- 

Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Medill  School  of  ^lations  which  might  be  adopted  by  ^ 
Journalism;  Charles  Allen,  assistant  CommiKion  in  what  the  press  will  b 

Hoon  of  Mo/iin.  w  T  lease  describes  as  the  newspaper  in- 


dean  at  Medill;  W.  L.  Schmitt,  CarUn-  aescrioes  as  me 

rtlle  Enquirer;  Floyd  Hockenhull,  Cir-  , 

culation  Management;  H.  Morgan, 

Sparta  News  -  Plaindealer;  Claude  AFA  SPEAKERS 
Walker,  Hirer  Forest  Review;  and  „  a  i  o 

W.  W.  Loomis,  LaGrange  Citizen.  , 


OHIO  MEETING 

The  Ohio  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  spring  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Hotel  Lancaster  in  Lan¬ 
caster,  O.,  April  16-17.  President 
Charles  W.  Staab,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  will  preside.  Association  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  wives  will  be  guests  of 
R.  Kenneth  Kerr,  publisher  of  the 
Lancaster  Eagle -Gazette,  at  a  dinner 
dance  on  Wednesday  evening,  April 
16. 


W  W  LoomLs  r^Grnn^iP  ntiylr,  BOSTON,  April  8— Principal  speakers  side  d 

W.  W.  Loomis,  LaGrange  Citizen.  ^  ^  advertising  ‘Town  “W 

"rTrrrPM  V  a  MT"  Meeting”  which  will  feature  the  open- 

^TIZEN  KANE  COrOIG  ing  session  at  the  37th  annual  conven-  and  s^ 
Citizen  Kane,  the  much-discussed  tion.  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer-  rise  oi 
Orson  WellM  picture,  will  open  in  ica,  to  be  held  here  May  ?  29  at  the 
New  York  either  the  last  of  April  or  Hotel  Statler,  were  announjed  as  Hib  ket  is 
the  first  week  of  May.  S.  Barret  Blackett,  vice-president  of  Blackett-  Coast 
McCormick,  advertising  manager  of  Sample  -  Hummert;  Carle  Conway  Anol 
RKO,  which  will  distribute  the  pic-  chairman  of  board.  Continental  C»  of  sho' 
ture,  said  this  week  that  the  picture  Co.;  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup,  and  Har-  4-Stat« 
will  probably  be  shown  at  advance  ford  Powel,  in  charge  of  Baby  Bon^  Pacffic 
prices  in  all  of  the  larger  cities,  campaign  for  U.  S.  Treasury;  as  par-  point 
Heavy  newspaper  schedules  are  plan-  ticipants  with  Dr.  George  V.  Denny  Pacific 
ned  for  the  road  show  engagements.  Jr.,  who  will  be  the  moderator.  I  the  Su 

1  *nothf 
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promotion  Men  Should 
Listen  to  the  Salesmen 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

s- 

e-  WG  ran  into  a  promotion  manager  the 
es  other  day  who  looked  even  a  little 
to  more  down  in  the  mouth  than  usual, 
ut  “What  in  the  world?”  we  asked, 
n-  “rve  just  been  in  a  meeting,”  he 
‘to  told  us.  “with  some  of  our  salesmen. 
1®-  I  Every  damned  one  of  them  wants 
I  something  else  done.  Every  one  of 
0-  them  sees  his  own  little  problem  as 
®'  the  one  big  problem  we  have  to  solve, 

I  and  promotion  is  the  only  way  to 
solve  it.  One  wants  to  go  gunning  for 
radio.  Another  wants  to  beat  down 
magazines.  Still  another  wants  to 
shoot  at  this  group,  and  another  wants 
to  shoot  at  that  group. 

“If  I  listened  to  them  I’d  be  chas- 
ing  17  different  objectives  with  only 
one  sure  result,  that  I’d  end  up  in 
,  the  madhouse.  Which  might  be  a 
relief.” 

I  We  sympathize  with  him,  as  every 
one  of  you  must  because  it's  a  com- 
mon  problem.  Yet  listen  to  the  sales- 
men  you  must,  for  out  of  the  mouths 
of  salesmen  comes  much  wisdom.  Pro- 
l.®  motion  is  no  ivory  tower  job,  al- 
though  there  are  times  when  you 
,  should  retire  to  your  ivory  tower  for 
relief  and  inspiration  and  the  quiet 
^  essential  to  good  work. 

.  But  mostly  promotion  is  a  firing 
J®"  line  job,  and  never  forget  that  your 
salesmen  are  the  guys  right  out  there 
,  in  the  front  lines.  Maybe  it  does  drive 
some  of  them  a  little  batty.  For  con- 
i  solation,  remember  always  that  you’re 
,  the  sane  one  in  the  organization.  Your 
“y  :  job — and  your  management’s  job — is 
,  to  weigh  all  the  things  your  salesmen 
want  and  then  decide  what  your  ob- 
jectives  shall  be.  Once  that  decision 
is  made,  promotion  and  sales  effort 
both  fall  into  line  and  march  hand  in 
hand  toward  the  common  goal. 

Ive-  We  don’t  mean  to  sound  sophomori- 
ich.;  (ally  inspirational.  But  these  fine 
Spring  days  are  dangerous  days  when 
Pa.;  the  temptation  is  great  to  say  “Yes” 
^'’y'  to  a  guy  just  to  get  rid  of  him — or 
“No” — and  then  sit  staring  out  at  the 
bright  sunshine,  day  dreaming.  Co¬ 
will  operation  with  the  sales  staff — active, 
the  give-and-take  cooperation — is  essen- 
ruc-  tial  to  effective  promotion, 
s. 

I  Sunday  Volume 

j  WE  HAVE  undertaken  a  series  of 
1  promotions  for  Sunday  volume,” 
” '  writes  L.  D.  Simmons,  promotion  man- 
.  ager  of  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune, 
'which  may  be  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  question  one  of  your 
readers  asked.  We  have  found  during 
*  recent  months  that  this  particular  ad- 
^  vfftising  has  produced  some  Sunday 
'■®?‘  accounts  for  us  and  has  brought  a 
_  good  deal  of  favorable  comment.  We 
®  ”  will  be  interested  to  learn  of  other 
^  promotional  plans  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  Sunday  advertising  volume.” 

Mr.  Simmons  sends  along  three  pro¬ 
motion  pieces.  One  that  strikes  us  as 
especially  effective  is  a  large  broad- 
akers  side  done  in  offset  in  three  colors, 
rowr  “Workers  are  on  the  march  in  the 
)pen-  Pacific  Coast  area.”  This  tells  bluntly 
iven-  and  swiftly  that  business  is  on  the 
dse  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  then 
it  t«  shows  th  ’c<he  Sunday  Tribune  mar- 
5  Hill  ket  is  important  for  complete  Pacific 
kett-  Coast  coverage. 

way  Another  folder  tackles  the  same  job 
C»  of  showing  that  the  Sunday  Tribune’s 
^State  market  is  really  part  of  the 
Bond  Pacific  Coast  area — and  makes  the 
pai“  P^t  that  “no  group  buy  for  the 
enny  ncific  Coast  area  is  complete  without 
“>*  Sunday  Salt  Lake  Tribune.”  And 
•“Other  folder  gives  facts  and  figxires 


about  the  Tribune  market,  showing 
particularly  its  circulation  throughout 
the  market. 

An  interesting  folder  also  designed 
to  increase  Sunday  linage  comes  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Its  theme  is 
“Meet  the  lady  of  the  house”  because 
she  is  the  one  you  have  to  sell  if  you 
want  to  sell  the  market.  This  folder 
makes  clever  use  of  die-cut  photo¬ 
graphs.  Superimposed  over  a  picture 
of  one  of  Los  Angeles’  main  streets  is 
a  large  cut-out  photo  of  a  pretty  young 
woman.  When  you  open  the  folder, 
you  find  that  the  reverse  of  the  cut¬ 
out  shows  the  same  young  woman 
reading  the  Sunday  Times.  The  catch¬ 
line  is  that  the  Sunday  Times  “tells 
them  Sunday — sells  them  Monday.” 

Consumers  in  Milwaukee 

ONLY  last  week  Editor  &  Publisher 

reported  that  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal’s  “Consumer  Analysis”  won  first 
place  as  the  most  valuable  research 
study  in  the  E&P  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  contest.  And  this  week,  the  1941 
edition  of  the  “Consumer  Analysis” 
comes  to  hand,  carrying  more  infor¬ 
mation  than  ever  and  therefore  more 
useful  than  ever. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal’s  “Consumer 
Analysis”  was  the  first  comprehen¬ 
sive  consumer  preference  study  pub¬ 
lished.  This  was  in  1922.  Since  then, 
the  idea  has  spread  to  numerous  other 
markets.  But  the  Journal,  publishing 
a  book  of  113  pages,  still  turns  in  the 
most  comprehensive  of  these  consum¬ 
er  preference  studies. 

This  year’s  volume  increases  its 
usefulness  by  adding  17  new  subjects, 
and  also  by  showing  users  and  non¬ 
users  of  each  product  covered  by  in¬ 
come  groups.  As  always,  the  study 
shows  consumer  preference  and  dealer 
distribution  of  leading  advertised 
brands  of  a  wide  variety  of  products; 
divides  all  families  into  users  and 
non-users;  shows  total  number  of 
brands  found;  and  shows  average  fam¬ 
ily  consumption.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  study  is  the 
composite  index,  which  makes  refer¬ 
ence  to  previous  studies  easy. 

Meet  Mrs.  Chicago 

WE  WERE  almost  bowled  over  when 

C.  L.  Gould,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Herald-American,  asked 
us  to  “Meet  Mrs.  Chicago.”  Because 
Mrs.  Chicago  is  quite  a  large  lady! 
She  is,  in  fact,  a  giant  presentation 
Mr.  Gould  has  cooked  up  to  tell  gro¬ 
cery  advertisers  about  the  Mary  Mar- 
tensen  cooking  schools  the  Herald- 
American  sponsors. 

“Meet  Mrs.  Chicago”  is  a  swell  job. 
It  uses  lots  of  pictures  to  good  effect, 
following  Mary  Martensen  from 
church  to  theatre  and  back  to  church 
again  as  she  travels  from  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  neighborhood  in  Chicago  giv- 
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I  NEWSPAPER  properties! 

I  DAILIES— WEEKLIES  I 


I  •  For  helptul  auistance  in 

I  the  purchase  or  sale  of  an 
eetablished  newspaper  pro¬ 
perty,  consult 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CO. 

s  TIMES  BUILDINO  NEW  YORK 


ing  her  cooking  schools  to  thousands 
of  Mrs.  Chicagoes. 

One  good  feature  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  is  the  picture-story  technique 
used  to  show  actual  housewives  at¬ 
tending  the  schools,  shopping  in  their 
neighborhood  stores  for  the  products 
mentioned  at  the  schools,  serving 
them  to  their  families,  reading  about 
them  in  the  Herald-American. 

The  presentation  also  shows  lots  of 
pictures  of  grocers  who  endorse  the 
schools;  has  an  envelope  of  promotion 
pages  that  merchandised  participating 
products;  another  envelope  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  schools;  and  another  con¬ 
taining  a  pantry  shelf  survey  made 
among  the  women  who  attended  the 
schools. 

Here  is  a  complete  story  effectively 
told.  It  should  do  the  job  Mr.  Gould 
wants  done. 

Bogeyman 

IT  NOW  develops  that  the  series  of 

folders  we  told  you  about  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  that  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat  is  currently  mailing 
is  a  condensation  of  sorts  of  a  book 
they  published  last  Fall.  It’s  so  good 
we  have  to  tell  you  about  it  again. 

The  book  is  titled,  “Bogeyman, 
Bogeyman,  Go  ’way  from  my  do’.”  It’s 
a  story  “for  children  of  all  ages.”  It 
tells  about  20  “till  tappers,”  evil  but 
colorful  characters  in  the  Walt  Dis¬ 
ney  vein;  and  pictures  them  in  ex¬ 
cellent  color  drawings.  Large  type 
blends  well  with  the  drawings  to  give 
the  book  the  feeling  of  a  children's 
story  book — although  the  story  it  tells 
is  definitely  designed  to  persuade  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  grow  up  into  the  present 
day’s  situation  in  St.  Louis. 

The  book  went  over  so  well,  Rus¬ 
sell  Holbrook  of  the  Globe-Democrat 
Research  Department  tells  us,  that 
the  St.  Louis  people  who  got  it  took 
it  home  for  keeps.  The  current  series 
of  folders  takes  six  of  the  characters 
out  of  the  book  and  is  intended  to  ex¬ 
pand  for  national  effectiveness  a  pro¬ 
motion  that  worked  well  locally. 


Induces  Defendant 
To  Change  Plea 

Detroit,  April  7 — A  restaurant  con¬ 
versation  between  Kenneth  F.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Dctro't  Free  Press  reporter, 
and  Harry  Col- 


No  Stin  Data  Book 

IT  IS  with  regret  that  we  learn  that 
this  year  the  New  York  Sun  will 
not  publish  its  data  book  on  the  New 
York  market.  The  Sun’s  “Valuable 
Data”  book  has  been  an  institution  in 
newspaper  promotion  for  many  years, 
ever  since  George  Benneyan,  as  the 
Sun’s  promotion  manager,  first  decided 
to  bind  together  the  loose  sheets  he 
had  been  issuing  on  the  New  York 
market  and  make  a  volume  of  them. 
The  book  has  been  a  consistent  win¬ 
ner  in  the  data  book  classification  in 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  contest,  taking  second  place 
this  year.  Its  passing  will  leave  a 
void  in  the  promotion  field  that  will 
be  hard  to  fill. 


newspaper  NEWS 


Australia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  tha 
news  of  advarfitare,  advartis- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  ia 
those  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 
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burn,  a  defend¬ 
ant  in  the  notor¬ 
ious  gambling- 
vice  conspiracy 
case  which  has 
been  rocking 
Detroit  for  many 
months,  last 
week  was  pri¬ 
marily  respons¬ 
ible  for  one.  of 
the  most  impor¬ 
tant  “breaks”  in 
the  litigation  k.  F.  McCormick 
against  Duncan 

McCrea,  former  Detroit  prosecutor. 

McCormick,  who  related  the  story 
on  page  one  of  the  Free  Press,  met 
Colburn,  one-time  chief  investigator 
for  McCrea  and  a  discussion  of  the 
case  ensued.  McCormick  convinced 
Colburn  that  there  was  little  chance 
for  him  to  escape  the  rap  and  that 
the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  would  be 
to  turn  state’s  evidence  and  bare  the 
whole  story  of  the  alleged  graft  that 
flowed  through  McCrea’s  office. 

Colburn,  McCormick  relates,  was  in 
tears  when  the  talk  ended.  Three 
days  later  Colburn  electrified  the 
county  building  by  going  to  Judge 
Earl  C.  Pugsley  and  announcing  he 
wanted  to  change  his  plea  of  from  not 
guilty  to  guilty. 

McCormick  has  been  with  the  Free 
Press  for  11  years,  previous  to  that 
time  working  for  the  Indianapolis 
Times  and  Cleveland  Press. 

WITH  TRIBUNE  30  YEARS 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
recently  observed  his  30th  anniversary 
with  the  Tribune.  Although  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  began  his  service  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  the  Tribune  on 
March  1,  1911,  he  was  connected  with 
the  newspaper  prior  to  that,  having 
been  elected  treasurer  in  Feb.,  1909. 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENCE! 

Experience- 

Intelligent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
solid  background,  experience, 
and  judgment — ^the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 

Youth — 

Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publiwer. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 

The  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Dolta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 
35  E.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Ill. 

A  nation-wiJc  non-profit  service 
supported  by  Signta  Delta  Chi, 
Professional  Jourmdistie  Frater¬ 
nity. 
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STUART  WORTHINGTON  SMYTH. 

editor  and  publisher  of  the  Owego 
(N.  Y.)  Times,  died  in  his  sleep  in  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital  in  Elmira  April  3 
at  the  age  of  62.  Mr.  Smyth  was  Re¬ 
publican  County  Chairman  several 
years  and  was  Postmaster  of  Owego 
from  1923  to  1933. 

Bernard  Paul  Taggart,  47,  a  sports 
writer  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 
and  dean  of  the  local  hockey  writers, 
died  suddenly  on  April  6  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  had  been  with  Pittsburgh 
newspapers  for  27  years. 

John  J.  Maguire,  staff  artist,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Record  and  Evening  Amer¬ 
ican  for  the  past  38  years,  and  in 
charge  of  the  American  art  depart¬ 
ment  since  1920,  died  at  the  St.  Eliza¬ 
beth's  Hospital.  Boston.  April  3  at  the 
age  of  49  following  a  five  months’  ill¬ 
ness. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Farwell,  of  Syosset, 
N.  Y.,  former  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  the  Balkans,  died 
April  6  in  New  York  City.  The  wife 
of  Walter  Farwell.  former  Chicago 
businessman,  Mrs.  Farwell  covered 
the  Balkans  for  the  Tribune  during 
the  first  World  War. 

EIdward  J.  Parshley,  63,  veteran 
New  Hampshire  newspaperman,  died 
suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home 
in  Concord,  N.  H.  April  4.  During 
the  last  16  years  he  was  Manchester 
Union  correspondent  in  Concord. 

Clyde  M.  David,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Journal  of  Commerce  and  the 
New  Orleans  Shipping  Guide  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  died  recently  at  the  home 
of  his  brother,  O.  J.  David,  well  known 
Pacific  Coast  publisher,  who  he  was 
visiting  in  Los  Angeles. 

Henry  H.  Williamson,  63,  membei 
of  the  business  office  staff  of  Southern 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Hot  Spring  (Ark.)  Sentinel  Record 
and  New  Era,  died  April  1  at  his 
home  there. 

Ben  Ford,  52.  veteran  newspaper 
man  and  publicity  worker,  died  April 
1  at  a  Dallas  hospital  after  a  week’s 
illness.  Ford  had  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  throughout  Texas. 

John  N.  Brooks,  70,  vice-president 
of  Torrington  Printing  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Torrington  (C^nn.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  died  Aoril  7  of  a  heart  ailment  in 
Goshen.  Conn. 

William  C.  I.  Hallowell,  64,  vet¬ 
eran  Chicago  newspaper  political  re¬ 
porter,  died  of  a  heart  attack,  March 
25,  in  Chicago.  He  worked  for  the 
City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago,  the  old 
Chicago  Examiner,  the  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer,  the  old  Chicago  Chronicle,  St. 
Paul  Globe,  St.  Louis  Star,  and 
for  the  last  two  years  he  had  been 
writing  for  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American. 

Martin  Petry,  72,  member  of  the 
New  York  Herald  staff  for  30  years, 
and  of  the  Bronx  Home  News  for 
three  years  until  his  retirement  in 
1927,  died  in  New  York  April  2 
after  an  illness  of  more  than  five 
months. 

CHARifs  A.  Prescott,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man  and  cartoonist,  died  in  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  April  2  at  the  age  of  76. 
His  first  newspaper  work  was  on  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  later  on  the 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  Albany  News  and  Knickerbocker 
Press. 

EIdward  Nathaniel  Jenckes,  Jr.,  56, 
literary  editor,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican  and  a  meml^r  of  its  staff 
for  33  years,  died  April  9  in  a  hospi¬ 
tal  there  after  a  brief  illness. 


FORM  FM  NETWORK 

The  American  Network  comprised 
of  owners  of  FM  stations,  and  those 
who  either  have  applied  for  FCC  li¬ 
cense  or  intend  to  apply,  was  organ¬ 
ized  last  week  at  a  meeting  of  45  in¬ 
terested  parties  in  New  York.  Offices 
were -opened  in  the  Lincoln  Building 
at  60  Elast  42nd  St.,  this  week  with 
Jack  Latham  in  charge.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  the  FM  network  is  strictly 
in  a  formative  stage.  A  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  was  set  up  at  the  recent  meeting 
with  John  Shepard,  3rd.  of  the  Yankee 
Network,  Boston,  as  chairman;  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Damm.  WTMJ,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  station;  Herbert  L.  Pettey.  WHN, 
New  York;  Gordon  Gray,  WSJS. 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal-Sen¬ 
tinel  station;  Harry  Stone.  WSM. 
Nashville;  and  Mr.  Latham. 

■ 

J.  R.  GORE  DIES 

Miami,  Fla.,  April  9 — John  Rogers 
Gore,  66,  veteran  Florida  newspaper 
editor,  died  at  his  home  here  yester¬ 
day.  A  former  editorial  writer  for  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  he  came 
to  Florida  18  years  ago  and  founded 
the  Hollywood  News.  He  was  collec¬ 
tor  of  internal  revenue  at  Louisville 
during  the  Wilson  administration.  Mr. 
Gore  also  served  as  editor  of  the  R.  H. 
Gore  publications  in  Florida. 

OBSERVES  75  YEARS 

In  four  sections,  comprising  84 
pages,  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial- 
News  April  6  issued  its  75th  Anni¬ 
versary  edition. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
bo  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  ether 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

A  four  times  "Situation  Wanted"  ad  car¬ 
ries  wMi  it  a  six  month  registration  In  the 
Personnel  Service.  AppRcantt  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


Business  Opportunities 

For  Sale — ProfttaUe  Northern  Ohio  dally 
in  small  city.  Located  in  fanning  and 
mannfaetnrii^  center.  Fastest  growing 
section  of  Ohio.  Can  be  operated  by 
advertising-business  manager  or  editor- 
business  manager.  Buyer  must  have  at 
least  $18,000  in  cash.  Address  Box  2764, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


SncoessTnl  sabeerlption  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO., 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 

29  YEARS  OF  PRINTINO  EXPERIENCE 
go  into  the  handling  of  your  job  when  you 
produce  booklets,  ratalogs.  brochures,  sales 
letters  by  Laurel  Improved  Photo  Offset. 
500  (SV^xll")  reproductions  $2.63,  addi¬ 
tional  hundreds  22r.  Complete  copy,  art. 
Varityping,  composition  facilities.  Color 
work  specialists.  Ask  for  samples.  Instruc¬ 
tive  Manual.  Laurel  Process.  480  Canal  St., 
N  Y.  WAlker  5-0526. 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


Properties  listed  beloiv  are  offered  either  by 
the  publishers  tliemselzTs  or  by  the  more 
reliable  brokers  in  the  field. 


_ Nawgpopers  For  Solu _ 

California,  County  Seat  Evening  Daily — 
growing  ffeld ;  requires  $25,000  down; 
balance  easy.  A.  \V.  Stypes,  Mills  Bldg.. 
San  Francisco. 


Pennaylvania  Daily.  Old  established.  Ex¬ 
clusive  field.  Profitable.  Rare  opportun¬ 
ity  for  two  partners  with  $50,000  for 
down  payment.  Price  right.  Harwell  & 
Fell,  2026  4th  Ave.,  Birmingham.  Ala. 


Weekly  newspaper — will  sell  half  interest 
to  person  qualified  to  take  over  manage¬ 
ment  :  well  establi.shed  in  fertile  field  near 
New  York  City;  $4,000  required;  state 
age.  experience,  and  qualifications.  Box 
2809.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Western  Evening  Daily  and  radio  station. 
Exclusive  county  seat.  $50,000  down.  A. 
W.  Btypes.  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

500-South.  Evening  dally.  Population  7,00o 
— circulation  3,841.  Grossing  $50,000. 
Price  $.52,149.80;  $15,000  cash. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL.  BROKER. 
NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Nawtpapur  Brekurt 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
N’o  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AQEKCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Dally  and  Weekly  Newspaper  Properties 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  COMPANY 
Times  Building  New  York 


Halp  Wanted 


Composing  Boom  Superintendent  needs  per¬ 
manent  as.-iistant  in  a  large  Metropolitan 
newspaper.  Age  35  to  45.  Write  Box 
2805,  Editor  &  Pu blisher.  ____ 

Cub  Reporter  Wanted.  College  and  actual 
training  desired.  Send  picture,  refer¬ 
ences  :  beginners  salary.  Borger  Daily 

_ Herald.  Borger.  Texas.  _ _ 

Editorial  writer,  shrewd,  aggressive,  wanted 
on  live  evening  daily,  Connecticut  city 
of  30,000.  Give  experience,  samples  of 
work,  salary  expected.  Box  2722,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

Local  advertising  salesman  wanted  for  im¬ 
mediate  position  in  metropolitan  city 
over  500.000  to  handle  department  store 
and  major  retail  accounts.  Prefer  man 
now  employed.  Give  complete  personal 
details,  chronological  business  experience, 
and  salary  required.  Apply  Box  2745, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Opportunity  Is  available  for  party  capable 
of  handling  editorial  end  of  fast  growing 
weekly  newspaper.  Want  party  who  can 
invest  small  amount  of  capital.  Box  2786, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _  _ 

Salesman — Young,  aggressive,  intelligent, 
good  judgment,  able  to  meet  publishers 
and  editors,  by  outstanding  newspaper 
features  syndicate.  Straight  salary,  ade¬ 
quate  to  start — unusual  rewards  for  loy¬ 
alty  and  performance.  Box  2811,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ _ 

Wanted  immediately:  e»erieneed  display 
salesman  for  growing  East  Coast  weekly 
newspaper,  going  bi-weekly  at  once.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  permanent  con¬ 
nection.  10%  commissions  (no  limits). 
No  drawing  account.  Good  salesman  can 
make  plenty.  Address  Box  2690,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Mao  sad  women 
•eekinx  posl* 
Uons  with  Dews- 
papers,  maxa- 
alnea,  and  ageo- 
claa  have  had 
Dxich  auccait 
through  the  clas- 
alfled  ada  and 
ParsoBfiel  Sar- 
vice.  Jobs  are 
also  obtained  la 
publicity,  with 
publl  thing 
houtes,  tad  na> 
tlaaal  advcrtls* 
an. 


The  first  step  to  take 
in  getting  a  job  is  to 
compose  a  cl.assified 
ad  which  will  run  four 
issuea  in  this  claatifled 
section.  Rates  are  40c 
per  line  lor  each  issue. 
Gount  five  words  per 
line.  Be  sure  that 
your  ad  tells  your 
Ktory. 

Step  $2  is  to  fill  out 
completely  the  regis¬ 
tration  card  that  will 
be  sent  when  we  re¬ 
ceive  your  ad.  This 
will  be  good  for  one 
year. 

Step  33  U'to  make  sure 
your  ad.  with  payment, 
reaches  us  by  noon, 
Thursday,  of  any  week. 


E&P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

1700  Timai  Bldg.  N.  Y.  C. 


SNoafioas  Wanted 

Administrative 


Editorial  and  promotion  man,  rounded  ei 
perience  as  newspaper,  magazine  an^ 
public  relations  writer  and  executive  sovl 
advertising.  Box  2728,  Editor  &'  p^i' 

_ Ex, 

Experienced  General  Blanager,  now  ec  ^ 

ployed,  wishes  to  change.  Experienced  ii 
circulation,  advertising  and  general  bnsi  f 

ness  promotion.  If  you  are  having  troub'  I' 

with  your  paper,  consult  with  me.  M;  ^ 

record  proves  I  can  make  it  pay  more  ^ 

Recommendation  and  banking  refereneei  r 

furnished  upon  request.  Write  Box  2878 
Editor  A  Publisher. _  Alt 


Freedom  from  detail  and  worry  is 

more  to  some  owner-publisher  than  cos-  ^ 

of  my  services.  Offer  twenty  years  new,' 
paper  exjierience  as  salesman,  iiromotio-  20 
manager,  editor,  advertising  manager,  for-  ^ 

eign  correspondent  and  business  manager  - 

Age  45.  Now  emjiloyed.  New  York  imer-  • 

view  by  apjiointment.  Box  2788,  Editorl  ■ — 

&  Publisher. _  I  Ad 


Production  or  Assistant  Business  Mansget  i 

Fifteen  years’  experience  consultant  pro  i 

dnetion  expert.  Can  produce  greater  ef  1 

ficieney,  lower  costs  all  departments.  la-  _ 

valuable  remodeling  old  plant  or  Wildint  Cla 
new  plant.  Box  2675,  Editor  A  Pnk.  i 

lisher.  . 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 


.Magazine  or  newsjiaiier.  Young  man,  28. 
now  employed.  Has  o|>erated  own  week!, 
publication.  Experienced  in  .space  salei. 
editorial  and  circulation.  Also,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  market,  and  circulation  re¬ 
search  experience.  Box  2808.  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


SitaotioNs  Wanted 

Advertising  j 

A  damned  good  adman,  30;  married,  de¬ 
ferred;  impressive  record — sales,  copy, 
specials;  earns  $45,  prefer  East.  Boil 
2759,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _  I 


ADVEBTISING-BUSINESS-PROMOTIOI, 

Thoroughly  ex,>erienced  manager — personal 
producer.  If  you  have  a  real  problem, 
meet  me  at  the  ANPA  meeting.  No  obli  | 
gation  whatsm-ver. 

Box  2780  Editor  A  PubUshei 
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ADVERTISINO  MANAGER 

Thirteen  years  experience.  SnccesafnI  rec-.  _ 

ord.  Age  37,  single,  college  grsduitei  Cl 
Aggressive  and  competent  reault-produeer 
Top  references.  Box  2662,  Editor  t| 
Publisher.  ■ 


Another  Job  For 
A  Publicily  Man 


N 


No  sooner  out  of  one 
job  than  we  place  Clar-  ^ 

ence  G.  Taylor  into  an¬ 
other  publicity  post  with 
United  Service  Organi¬ 
zations.  We  had  pre¬ 
viously  placed  him  with 
a  federated  church 
council,  handling  pub-  j 

licity.  Taylor  and  other 
publicity  men  are  find¬ 
ing  jobs  every  week 
through  the  classified  j 

columns  and  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Service.  1^1* 
classified  columns  are 
headquarters  for  pub¬ 
licity  personnel 

] 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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Sityations  Wanted 
Advcrtisiiif  (Cont’d) 


ADVEBTISma  MANAGER 
One  of  the  best  in  Florida 
Kxprrt  on  layouts  and  copy.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  merchandise  and  merchan¬ 
dising.  Also,  newspaper  publishing  ex¬ 
perience.  Excellent  salesman,  pleasant 
personality.  Clean,  honest,  dependable, 
sober,  live  wire  “Go-getter.”  South  pre¬ 
ferred,  town  10  to  100,000.  Highest  type 
references.  Address: 

Albert  J.  Saul.  P.O.  Box  68,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  OR  STAFF 

20  years’  successful  record.  Now  Manager 
38.000  daily  handling  local  and  national. 
Married,  40,  Forceful.  Competent.  Box 
2726,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  —  Salesman,  copy¬ 
writer;  good  mixer,  excellent  record;  20 
years’  experience  local,  national  classified 
and  promotions.  Box  2727,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified — twenty  years  handling  elassified 
promotion  and  development  on  many 
newspapers.  Desire  classified  position, 
•toy  location.  Married,  one  child.  Best 
of  references.  Box  2H06.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Competent  Small-Daily  Display  Salesman 
.\ge  32.  experienced  ten  years  manager — 
celling  copy,  lay-outs.  Available  now.  A-1 
references.  Family  man.  College.  Write 
Box  2812.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  IDEAS  SOLD  500,000  LINES 

Own  accounts  bought  over  million  lines  in 
1940.  Manage -sell  with  4-man  depart¬ 
ment.  Now  earn  $55  plus — go  anywhere. 

Box  2724,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Twenty  years  newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  exceptional  salesman;  continuously 
'iiccessful  record;  constructive  builder; 
ideas  that  produce  results;  highest  cre¬ 
dentials.  Box  2758,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SituatioRS  Wanted 

Circolatioii 


Circulation  Manager — fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  Metropolitan  and  small-town  dailies. 
Enviable  record.  Can  produce  results 
economically.  persistently.  References. 
Box  2782.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager,  now  doing  successful 
job  on  afternoon  daily,  desires  change. 
Twenty  years  successful  record  on  morn¬ 
ing,  afternoon  and  Sunday  papers  in  four 
big  cities.  Economical,  good  organizer 
and  promoter.  A-1  references  past  em¬ 
ployers.  Address  Box  2668,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATION— PROMOTION 

Have  unusual  record — advertising,  editorial 
anil  circulation — two  leading  metropolitan 
dailies.  Want  opportunity  (with  future 
and  $50.  weekly)  on  any  size  daily  in 
midwest  in  rirciilatioii  management  or 
promotion.  Ten  years'  ex|ierience;  age 
30;  draft-exempt  (family).  Write  Box 
2800.  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  _  _ 

Now  employed  on  same  Eastern  Metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  for  the  past  twelve  years, 
and  want  responsible  employment  on 
smaller-city  newspaper  preferably  in  New 
England.  Gwid  record  of  work  in  classi¬ 
fied.  job  printing  and  circulation,  am 
(larticularly  interested  in  a  circulation 
managership  or  administrative  post  where 
permanency  and  opportunity  is  presented 
to  use  my  experience  and  ability  in  news- 
l>aper  w-ork.  Age  33,  married,  tw-o  chil¬ 
dren.  Have  intelligence  and  a  pleasing 
personality — abstainer  and  steady  work¬ 
er.  Can  handle  responsible  job.  Write 
Box  2708,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. _ 

Wanted — Circulation  job  as  manager  for 
paper  town  30  to  60  thousand  population. 
39  years  of  age  and  have  always  been  a 
producer.  Particular  strong  in  carrier  pro¬ 
motion.  Best  references.  Address  Box 
2810,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatiaRS  Waatad 

Editorial 

A  capable  Reporter-Deshman,  34,  now  work¬ 
ing  on  Washington  wirs  service  wants 
job  on  small  daily  as  reporter,  deskman, 
editor,  11  years’  editorial  experience. 
Moderate  salary.  Draft  exempt.  Box 

2691,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

A  newsp^ennan  seeks  that  opportunity; 
five  years  reporting,  editing,  publicity; 
three  years  advertising,  research.  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate;  draft-proof;  nominal 
salary.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2715,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. _  _  _ 


A  REAL  EDITOR 

I  am  inserting  this  ad  on  behalf  of  an 
editor  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  absolute 
tops.  Powerful  writer;  splendid  citizen. 
Interested  in  locating  with  small  or  me- 
dinm-Bised  newspaper  or  good  trade  pub¬ 
lication,  preferably  Pacific  Coast.  Write 
or  wire  and  J  will  put  this  excellent  man 
in  touch  wMh  you. 

Box  2637  Editor  Sc  Publisher 


Situations  Wanted 
Editorial  (Cont’d) 


Accent  on  Makeup — Newspaperman.  15-year 
background,  all  phases,  now  available. 
Box  2639.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Age  21 — three  months’  reporting  experience. 
.Tournalisin  graduate;  hard  worker;  at¬ 
tractive.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2803.  Editor 
Jfc  Publisher. 


All  ’round  Newspaperman,  publicity,  desk, 
some  editorial  experience  covering  fif¬ 
teen  years;  University  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate.  married.  Available  small  daily- 
weekly.  Box  2740,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

All  'round  Reporter,  34,  eight  yearn’  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  Police,  features,  labor — 
six  months’  weekly  editor.  Draft  eieerapt. 
Box  2742.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Attention  Eastern  Editors!  Finished  my 
first  book  for  fall  printing,  anxious  to 
return  to  harness.  Reporter-rewrite  on 
Boston.  Providence.  N.  Y.  newspapers. 
Married,  26.  draft-exempt,  own  camera, 
car.  Writing  for  score  of  magazines. 
Available  for  Convention  interviews  entire 
week.  Box  2807.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Bonafide  newspaper  job  wanted  by  ener¬ 
getic  original  young  woman;  experienced 
reporter;  college  editor;  now  doing  pub- 
licity.  Box  2814.  Editor  Sc  l^blisher. 

Busineas  writer,  news  and  features,  10 
years  on  medium  dailies,  magazine,  40, 
fine  references,  employed.  Box  2476, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Capable  newspaper  woman,  twelve  years’ 
journalistic  and  government  publicity  ex¬ 
perience.  Unusual  references.  Go  any- 
where.  Box  2669.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Cartoonlat  and  Sketch  Artist; — Political 
and  local  cartoons.  Over  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  New  York,  Boston  and  New 
England  papers.  Sketches  at  local  ban¬ 
quets  and  outings  have  created  interest 
and  increased  circulation.  Have  comic 
strip  and  write  a  daily  column.  Refer¬ 
ences.  W.  E.  Johnston,  50  East  Park 
Avenue,  Lynn,  Massachusetts. _ 

Comic  Series  wants  opportunity.  Single,  34 
— go  anywhere.  See  samples.  Box  2645, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Copy  Editor,  34,  able,  experienced.  Bastern 
U.  8.  A.  Box  2714,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Deskman-reporter,  ‘27,  married,  college  grad¬ 
uate.  employed.  Desire  better  future. 
Box  2781,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Desk  Man-Reporter,  28,  eight  years  all- 
’  round  editorial  experience.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Prefer  South.  $50,  Box  2729, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Editor,  Correspondent,  now  covering  Con¬ 
gress,  War,  Navy,  Defense,  for  national 
weekly  magazine;  interested  editorship, 
Washington  correspondence  or  executive 
secretary  trade  association.  Strong  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  newshawk,  make-up,  eight 
years  newspaper  editor;  married,  34,  law- 
degree,  good  public  speaker,  never  un¬ 
employed,  outstanding  references.  Box 
2753,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Editorial,  news  writer,  age  36,  sixteen  years’ 
experience.  Secretary  to  Governor  past 
four.  Now  completing  compilation  of 
public  papers.  Capable  managing  news 
department.  Consider  public  relations. 
Box  2673,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Newspaperman — eleven  years  reporter,  ar¬ 
tist,  cameraman.  Well-equipped  for  all 
assignments;  editing,  art.  features.  Sound 
production  knowledge.  Well-educated,  in¬ 
formed.  Highly  recommended.  Employed, 
but  seek  brighter  future.  Age  32,  mar¬ 
ried,  child.  Box  2718,  Editor  Sc  Publish- 


Newsphotographer,  excsllent,  _  spot  news, 
sports,  feature  alike,  Asiatic  experience 
and  file,  good  record  on  two  New  York’s 
best  dailies.  Cameras — all  accessories. 
Employed,  28,  draft-exempt,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Married,  desire  to  move  to  city 
of  500,000  or  less.  Box  2738,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Plctore  Editor— young,  formerly  associated 
with  national  picture  weekly ;  now  with 
metropolitan  daily;  wish  lietter  job.  Will 
travel.  Good  ideas  —  goml  connections. 
Box  2790.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Press  Association  Editor,  25,  married,  ex¬ 
perienced  metropolitan  copydesk,  wants 
swap  proven  writing-executive  ability  for 
permanency  medium-sized  daily  desk  po- 
sition.  Box  2635,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, 

Reporter;  ocoasional  contributor  to  divers 
public  prints;  25,  married.  Would  like  to 
eliminate  the  “occasional.”  Sports,  col¬ 
umn,  human  interest  sSuff.  Green — but 
able.  Box  2652.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Sports  Editor,  Copy  Desk,  Reporter.  Ten 
years  on  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut 
dailies.  Seven  months  with  AP  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Box  2784.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Age  27,  desires  change  froan  berth  as  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  A.M.  daily  in 
eastern  city  of  175,000.  Prefer  larger 
city,  but  will  consider  any  good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Nine  years’  experience  covering 
all  events.  Capable  deskman  and  makeup 
editor  with  experience  directing  assign¬ 
ments  and  correspondents.  Draft  deferred. 

Box  2710,  Editor  (c  Publisher 


Shop  at—  the  equipment  mart  ^nd  Save 


New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


ComposiRq  Raom  Equipment  For  Sale 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock ;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 
Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  Sc  Intertypes 

See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.,  First 

225  Varick  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces- 
.-iories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  ns 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


1  Scott  Press;  5  units;  cut-off  25  5/16"; 
double  folder  with  Cutler-Hammer  convey¬ 
ors;  2  AC  G.-E.  motors,  100  and  150  H.P., 
3  phase.  60  cycle,  220  volts,  latter  ar¬ 
ranged  for  single  or  dual  operation. 

1  Pony  Autoplate,  cutoff  25  5/16" 

1  Pony  Autoplate,  cutoff  23  9/16" 

1  Wood  stereotype  metal  furnace,  6  ton, 
2  pumps,  gas,  with  Eclipse  blower  and 
American  Blower  exhaust  fan. 

1  Hoe  flat  casting  box,  5  twelve  em.  cols. 
1  Hoe  flat  casting  box,  8  twelve  em.  cols. 
1  Junior  Autoplate,  cutoff  23  9/16". 

All  equipment  in  first  class  operating  con¬ 
dition  ;  available  as  result  of  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  Ledger  plant;  priced  low  for 
rash  or  on  reasonable  terms. 

NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER 

_ Newark,  N,  J. _ 

Duplex  Press  8  page.  Model  C  Intertypes, 
Linotypes- — Models  5-8-14,  Hoe  Mat  Roll¬ 
er,  Cylinder  and  Job  equipment.  Auto¬ 
matics. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  Sc  Jefferson  Sts. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Muchanical  Equipment  Wanted 


Newspaper  Equipment  Bought  or  Sold 
Geo.  O.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico.  Los  Angeles 
One  used  Scott  press  unit,  cut-off  22^",  to 
enlarge  present  sextuple  press.  Box 

2702.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Wanted:  Color  Units  for  three  colors  and 
black  to  attach  to  Metropolitan  Unit 
presses  of  ‘23  9  16"  cut  off.  speed  36,000 
per  hour.  Prefer  steel  cylinders  with 
ball  or  roller  bearings. 

Address  Box  2697,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Who  will  try  a  ’41  Vassar  Phi  Beta  as  a 
cub  reporter!  Box  ‘2813.  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Woman  Editor-Reporter,  24,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  experienced,  ambitions;  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  daily;  wish  change.  Box  2636, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Young  Man,  27,  now  employed  as  editor 
eastern  daily,  seeks  advancement.  Four 
years’  experience.  College  graduate.  Will 
go  anywhere.  No  draftee.  Box  2584, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Young  woman,  23,  seeks  desk  work,  re¬ 
porting,  feature  writing  on  daily.  Two 
years’  experience  on  weekly,  reporting, 
editing,  circulation,  bookkeeping,  proof¬ 
reading.  University  graduate  in  jour- 
naliain.  Employed.  Box  2736,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Young  Woman,  college,  seven  years’  experi¬ 
ence  newspaper,  editing,  public  relations. 
Salary  moderate.  Available  immediately. 
Box  2588,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 


29,  Draft-proof,  twelve  years  reporter, 
m.e.,  foreign  and  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent.  Highly  recommended.  Editorial 
writing,  make-up,  desk.  Box  2804.  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


Situatians  Wontad 

Meclianical 


Composing  Room  Foreman — good  organizer 
and  executive;  results  on  time  and  with¬ 
in  budget;  not  subject  to  draft;  refer- 
ences.  Box  2717,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Composing  Room  Executive — now  employed, 
desires  change.  Low-psM  cost  guaran¬ 
teed;  modern  methods.  Best  references. 
Box  2634,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, _ 

Lino-Intertype  Machinist,  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  know  mixers,  quadders,  Mohr  saw, 
teletypesetter;  35,  family;  sober,  no  float¬ 
er;  now  employed;  competent  take  charge. 
Only  permanent  sit  considered.  Box  2695, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipmawt  For  Sala 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Pulton  St.  538  8.  CTark  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  CThicago,  Ill. 


CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 


Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 


Hoe  64-page  Magazine  Press  with  one  extra 
color  cylinder,  4-page  insert-feeder.  Type 
page  9x14,  delivered  size  104ixl5^. 
Wire  stitch,  motor  equipment.  Standing 
on  floor.  Pennsylvania  Parmer,  7301 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Hoe  Heavy-Duty  Presses,  with  high-speed 
folders,  23-9,  16"  cut-off,  available  in  3, 
4.  5  or  6-unit  rapacities,  with  or  without 
color,  and  underneath  or  end-roll  feed 
arrangement.  Box  2777.  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Super  Duty  Duplex  Octuple  Press  with 
color  deck.  In  excellent  condition.  Also 
Intertypes  and  other  equipment.  For 
details  write  E.  B.  Twelker,  6734  34th 
Northwest,  Seattle. 


Rubber  Plate  Equipment  For  Sale 

H.H.H.  Electro-Hydraulic  Vulcanlzers  for 
manufacturing  precision  rubber  printing 
plates.  H.  H.  Heinrich.  Inc.,  200  Varick 
Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


Hoe  four-piece  casting  outfit  for  23-9/ 16" 
cut-off.  Good  condition.  Inquire,  Free 
Press  Association,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


Wood  Type  For  Sole 


WOOD  TYPE  s*™ 

Made  ef  Hard  Rock  Masle  End  Weed  Will  Out 
J^t  Metal  Type  Used  by  the  Follewiat  N.  Y. 
Papers:  N.  Y.  Daily  Mirror,  N.  Y.  Pest  N.  Y. 
Sun.  World  Telosram,  Newt  Daily  and  Other 
Leading  Newseapers  Thrsughsut  the  U.  8. 

AMERICAN  WOOD  TYPE  MFC.  CO. 
270  LAFAYETTE  ST.  N.  Y.  C. 
608  SO.  DEARBORN  ST..  CHICAGO 
441  CLAY  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Situations  Wanted 
Mechanical  ((^nt’d) 


Mechanical  Superintendent,  well-qualified  to 
supervise  printing  very  attractive  news¬ 
paper  that  will  help  increase  linage  and 
prestige;  also,  improve  reader  response. 
Unusual  understanding  modern  problems 
these  changing  times.  Have  had  twenty- 
seven  years’  experience  modern  Metro¬ 
politan  and  Foreign  dailies.  Spleadid 
references.  Married,  age  43.  Replies  held 
confidential.  Box  2647,  Editor  St  Pub- 
lisher. 


Here’s  a  chance  to  relieve  yourself  com¬ 
pletely  of  all  your  mechanical  departments 
and  their  headaches; 

AVAILABLE  JUNE  1 — AS 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or 
ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  MANAGER— 

Newspaper  experience  started  25  years 
ago  in  composing  room.  Am  48  now  and 
employed  in  executive  capacity.  Present 
connection  too  limited.  What  I  have  to 
offer  is  best  sumined-up  in  letter  from 
former  employer.  “Tour  five  years  work 
here  as  mechanical  superintendent  speaks 
for  itself,  as  does  your  record  before 
coming  here.  Your  varied  experience 
should  offer  itself  as  a  potential  asset  in 
a  bu.siness  office  connection.”  Minimum 
$7,500.  Will  be  in  New  York  latter  part 
of  April. 

Box  2785 _ Editor  &  Publisher 

Newspaper  floor,  straight-matter  machine 
man;  onion,  married,  draft-exempt,  par¬ 
tially  employed.  References  —  go  any- 
where.  Box  2602,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Sixty  years  of  age — alert,  never  allowed 
precedent  or  routine  to  clog  my  head. 
Active,  in  the  best  of  health.  Kept  in 
condition  through  the  gym.  Looking 
for  a  position  where  an  exceptionally 
wide  knowledge  of  editorial  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  a  publishing 
enterprise,  especially  reproduction,  photos, 
art,  roto,  photoengraving  and  stereo  could 
be  employed.  Best  of  references  as  to 
character  and  close,  efficient  management. 
Can  hobble  anywhere.  Box  2716,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


I 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


TQT  IX’  QT  T'WTRTV  — “‘r 

OiiV^i  i  I±  i  i  iiilL  i  1  tell  the  Demo¬ 

cratic  party  that  it  was  committing 
««  suicide  by  its  first  two  nominations 

By  ARTnUR  ROBB  of  WiUiam  Jennings  Bryan,  who  twice 

missed  election  by  relatively  narrow 

A  TIMEILY  and  factual  rebuttal  of  Mr.  Gorman  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  time  a  police  captain  arranges  margh^-  f^e  Republicans  had  been 
the  theory  held  by  Secretary  Ickes  all  newspapermen  for  his  enterprise  for  the  protection  of  a  bawdy  house  f 

and  others  critical  of  newspapers  and  energy  in  executing  this  research  or  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor  in  a  honky-  ^ssors  o  ,  "  ,  ’  ~  have 

comes  from  a  survey  and  substituting  reliable  facts  for  tonk?  elected  and  the  World  might 

"Out  of  Tone"  just  completed  by  the  guesswork  and  adverse  propaganda.  After  all,  the  bulk  of  news  comes  gone  e  way  o  the  Chicago 

Flint  (Mich.)  Jour-  With  this  information  in  hand,  it  is  through  regular  channels.  Any  news  under  with 

^  nal.  Michael  A.  Got-  easier  to  be  realistic  about  the  part  that  comes  from  outside  those  chan-  his  defeat  after  it  had  op^sed  him. 

Is  Refuted  man,  editor  of  the  of  the  newspaper  in  local  and  national  nels  has  to  be  checked  and  triple-  *'• 

Journal,  acted  upon  politics.  checked  for  accuracy.  ?nd  when  it  ‘hat  the  press  and  the  public  are  out 

a  hunch  held  by  himself,  by  this  It  was  observed,  for  instance,  by  concerns  an  item  of  official  misdoing,  because  the  people  elected  a 

writer,  and  others  who  have  closely  Nelson  Poynter’s  piece  in  Mr.  Ickes’  the  checking  is  likely  to  be  difficult.  ^  it  ^  n  ® 

watched  newspapers  and  their  rela-  book  (Freedom  of  the  Press  Today)  maybe  impossible,  without  months  of  f  ^ 

tions  to  the  returns  of  national  elec-  that  a  newspaper  which  had  ade-  patient  digging.  A  newspaper  that  c<»i7diroi  ° 

tions.  That  was  the  idea  that  “the  quately  served  its  community  would  leaped  into  print  with  every  rumor  j  f  •*  a  u 

Press”  was  a  misnomer  as  applied  to  never  qualify  for  a  Pulitzer  prize  for  of  an  official  s  straying  from  virtue  ®  °  o  ^  ^ 

newspaper  performance.  There  is  no  public  service,  because  it  would  never  would  find  itself  the  vehicle  of  all  ,  *  ^  ,  ,  .  ’  ^ 

such  thing  in  this  country  as  national  permit  local  political  conditions  which  the  contemptible  spite  work  that  marks  “  ?  *  ® 

newspaper  press.  Our  newspapers  are  would  require  newpaper  reform.  That  politics,  and  it  might  also  spend  most  ° 

local.  Their  influence  as  individuals,  is  glib,  plausible  statement,  but  we  of  its  time  fighting  unbeatable  libel  '  ^  vocacy  of 
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whatever  it  may  be,  does  not  extend  don’t  believe  it  will  stand  close  suits.  _  vie.**  . 

beyond  the  zone  of  their  circulation,  analysis.  Reporting  of  government,  not  gov- 

The  political  influence  of  a  Detroit  Roy  Howard  has  told  a  story  of  his  ernment  itself,  is  the  business  of  a  j  ^ 

newspaper  in  Flint  would  be  negligi-  young  days  on  the  Cincinnati  Post,  newspaper.  If  it  closely  identifies  it-  Rj  nr'jn  kilo 

ble,  as  would  the  influence  of  a  Flint  when  the  paper  w'as  fighting  a  polit-  ^®lf  with  the  party  in  power,  as  it  k  u  ^  ^ 

or  Detroit  paper  in  New  York,  or  ical  ring  which  had  its  roots  in  the  would  have  to  do  to  get  the  intimate  V  .  P  *  P  n  ^  een  accepted 

vice  versa.  city’s  beginning.  As  usual  with  city  details  of  the  city’s  many  business  ^ 

The  fallacy  has  been  that  Mr.  Ickes  machines,  the  gang  and  its  boss  had  transactions,  the  confidential  relation-  ‘"a*  it  passed  trom 

and  others  who  talked  about  the  loss  their  fingers  in  every  phase  of  mu-  ship  would  inevitably  seal  its  lips  on  „  Dpal  ^ 

of  influence  of  newspapers  as  reflected  nicipal  life.  The  machine  was  useful  many  questions  that  merited  discus-  r  *u  -j  ’  fj 

in  recent  elections  have  been  thinking  to  business  men  who  wanted  to  evade  sion.  And  if  it  approached  the  ad-  .  ..  .  ^  i, ^ 

of  “the  Press”  as  a  unified  entity  irksome  ordinances.  It  ‘‘took  care”  ministration  with  a  chip  on  its  shoul-  y  a  a  cen  ury. 

which  ought  to  draw  American  opin-  of  mi.sdemeanors  and  felonies  com-  der,  the  sources  of  routine  news  would  ,  *  *  * . 

ion  in  a  long  snake-like  tail  behind  mitted  by  its  friends.  It  saw  that  the  dry  up,  and  with  that  drying  close  the  THE  WORLDS  experiences  in  local 

it.  No  such  entity  exists.  No  such  poor  found  jobs  when  they  were  avenues  from  which  many  valuable  and  national  policies  have  had  many 

result  could  possibly  be  attained.  needed  and  kept  the  coal  box  and  the  non-routine  leads  might  originate.  parallels  in  large-city  journalism.  The 

Results  of  Mr.  Gorman’s  survey  pantry  stocked  for  its  followers  in  the  Certainly  it  is  a  newspaper'’s  duty  fact  that  only  48  per 

bear  out  what  this  page  has  believed  tenements.  The  gamblers  and  the  red  ‘o  run  down  charges  of  malfeasance  Why  F.D.R.  cent  of  the  cities  of 

all  along — that  the  majority  of  news-  light  people  paid  their  toll  for  un-  whenever  it  hears  of  them,  and  to  Won  tho  m  o  r  e  ^  than  100, 0(X) 

papers,  outside  of  the  metropolitan  molested  operation,  and  police  took  report  them,  if  true.  That  is  done.  Citloi  population  went  ffie 

cities,  were  in  agreement,  and  not  out  their  cut  of  the  protection  money  as  But  it  should  not  be  expected  that  a  ^  way  of  the  majority 

of  tune,  with  the  voting  tendencies  of  it  passed  by  on  the  way  to  party  head-  good  newspaper  can  stand  like  the  of  newspaper  opinion 

their  readers.  Mr.  Gorman  sent  1,873  quarters.  It  was  the  usual  Augean  Archangel  Michael  with  a  flaming  in  their  cities  is  neither  surprising  nor 
letters  to  the  same  number  of  daily  stables  picture  that  was  much  more  sword  at  the  city  hall  door,  as  a  con-  alarming.  In  fact,  if  there  is  any  sur- 
newspapers  in  the  48  states,  and  re-  common  30  years  ago  than  it  is  today,  stant  terror  to  the  human  weaklings  prise,  it  is  that  the  proportion  was  so 

ceived  the  remarkably  high  response  The  Post  selected  a  candiate  to  lead  who  might  be  tempted  to  wink  at  a  large.  Outside  of  the  South,  the  ma- 

of  1,212  answers.  In  gross,  his  returns  its  reform  campaign.  He  seemed  to  law  in  exchange  for  an  unearned  jority  of  big  city  papers  opposed  Mr. 

show  that  the  popular  vote  coincided  be  a  bright,  honest  young  Irishman—  dollar.  The  newspaper  is  not  infalli-  Roosevelt’s  re-election.  The  cham- 

with  the  newspaper  preference  in  755  one  of  a  race  which  had  not  had  the  I’l®*  “  1®  all-knowing,  and  it  is  pions  of  the  President’s  cause  in  the 

communities  where  the  newspaper  prominence  in  Cincinnati  politics  that  all-powerful.  It  is  simply  a  group  big  cities  were  usually  papers  of  large 
expressed  a  preference.  Sixty-four  it  enjoyed  in  other  cities.  He  made  a  men  with  uniisual  talent  and  un-  circulation,  and  they  included  the  New 

per  cent  (441  of  685)  of  the  communi-  strong  campaign  and  with  the  Post’s  ^^sual  facilities  for  getting  at  facts  and  York  Daily  News,  with  the  largest 

ties  went  for  Mr.  Willkie  where  the  energetic  help,  he  was  elected.  With-  with  skill  in  their  presentation.  A  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  in  the 

newspaper  supported  the  Republican  in  a  year  his  administration  had  good  newspaper  is  a  guard  against  world.  On  the  whole,  though,  the 
ticket.  Ninety-three  per  cent  (314  of  proved  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  Post  extraordinary  betrayal  of  public  con-  mass  of  the  metropolitan  papers  were 
336)  of  the  communities  went  for  had  to  start  another  campaign  to  send  fidence  by  elected  officials.  It  is  not  against  him,  and  their  readers  were 

President  Roosevelt  where  the  news-  him  back  to  private  life.  It  was  more  ®  guarantee  against  such  betrayal,  generally  for  him. 

papers  supported  the  Democrats.  than  20  years  later  that  the  Post’s  un-  Usually  the  newspaper  is  on  the  side  That  condition  is  not  hard  to  ex- 

Of  the  newspapers  responding,  336,  remitting  fight  for  decency  in  local  angels,  but  the  record  of  politics  plain.  The  bulk  of  labor  union  mem- 

or  28  per  cent,  supported  Roosevelt;  government  was  rewarded  by  a  com-  America  (and  elsewhere)  is  no  bership,  especially  in  the  militant  CIO 

685,  or  56  per  cent,  supported  Willkie;  plete  clean-out  of  the  gang — and  while  Proof  that  the  angels  are  always  imions,  is  concentrated  in  the  great 

190,  or  16  per  cent,  supported  neither  the  city  has  been  well  governed  since  victorious.  industries  centers.  There  were  bound 

candidate.  In  the  communities  where  then,  perfection  has  still  not  been  •  *  •  jjy  q£  gratitude  to  the  New  Deal 

newspapers  supported  neither  candi-  attained.  THE  elder  Joseph  Pulitzer  liked  to  and  they  regarded  its  opposition  as 

date,  139,  or  73  per  cent  went  to  Roose-  Mr.  Poynter’s  theory  seems  to  be  lie  considered  foes  of  labor,  despite  John  L.  Lewis’ 

velt;  51,  or  27  per  cent,  supported  that  a  newspaper  sees  all  and  knows  *'ig‘’‘>  ‘he  New  York  World  late  conversion.  In  the  big  cities  also 

Willkie.  Of  the  1,212  communities  re-  all  in  municipal  circles.  There  may  usually  appeared  the  are  the  great  political  machines,  which, 

porting,  Roosevelt  carried  697,  or  57.8  be  newspapers  that  do,  but  we’ve  Pulitier  morning  after  Elec-  in  recent  years  have  been  nominally 
per  cent;  while  Willkie  carried  514.  never  met  their  editors.  Bad  admin-  Liked  the  another  of  the  same  political  faith  as  the  na- 

or  42.2  per  cent.  istration  isn’t  something  that  sticks  ,  .  ...  defeat  to  be  ex-  tional  administration.  Their  follow- 

•  *  *  out  at  every  pore  and  stinks  to  heav-  Side  plained,  another  vie-  ers  don’t  often  cut  the  ticket  on  elec- 

ON  A  BREIAKDOWN  according  to  en.  It  is  an  accumulation  of  depart-  tory  ‘o  be  planned  a  tion  day.  In  the  big  cities  also  are  the 


candidates  for  the  governorship  and 


parallels  in  large-city  journalism.  The 
fact  that  only  48  per 
Why  F.D.R.  cent  of  the  cities  of 
Won  tho  more  than  lOO.OtX) 
population  went  the 
Big  Citiot  jjf  majority 

of  newspaper  opinion 


Losing  Side 


usually  appeared  the  are  the  great  political  machines,  which, 
morning  after  Elec-  in  recent  years  have  been  nominally 
tion  Day  with  another  of  the  same  political  faith  as  the  na- 
defeat  to  be  ex-  tional  administration.  Their  follow- 
plained,  another  vie-  ers  don’t  often  cut  the  ticket  on  elec- 
tory  to  be  planned  a  tion  day.  In  the  big  cities  also  are  the 


population,  the  proportion  of  com-  mental  lapses,  often  small  and  negligi-  year  or  four  years  hence.  We, suspect  masses  of  people  who  have  benefited 
munities  which  agreed  with  the  ble  when  they  start.  The  top  and  that  Pulitzer  preferred  to  be  on  the  from  the  relief  dispensed  through  WPA 
advice  of  their  local  front  of  an  administration  with  cor-  losing  side,  for  he  never  considered  and  other  Federal  agencies.  News- 
Newspapers  newspapers  is  even  ruption  in  many  of  its  subordinate  that  the  fortunes  of  the  World  and  of  paper  arguments  against  Roosevelt 
and  Local  more  impressive.  Fig-  parts  may  shine  like  new  snow  in  the  the  Democratic  party  (which  he  gen-  probably  passed  directly  over  their 
ures  are  available  (hi  public  eye.  How  can  a  reporter  know,  erally  supported)  were  at  all  synony-  heads.  And  there  were  many  people 
wovarnmant  gg^  Qf  tjjan  for  example,  that  the  first  chief  is  mous.  One  of  his  first  strokes  of  who  liked  FDR  for  himself. 

100,000  population  in  buying  departmental  supplies  for  50  genius  was  the  advancement  of  Grover  If  a  newspaper  is  true  to  its  own  V 
which  the  newspapers  took  a  definite  per  cent  more  than  the  street  depart-  Cleveland  as  a  Presidential  possibility  principles,  if  its  arguments  are  based  ; 
political  stand.  In  77.5  per  cent  of  ment  pays,  and  splitting  the  difference  in  1884  and  the  World  rode  into  new  cn  unselfish  and  patriotic  motives,  it  ‘ 
these  cities,  or  683,  the  popular  local  with  the  supply  outfit?  How  can  a  circulation  and  national  prominence  will  have  plenty  of  reason,  based  on 
vote  followed  the  stand  of  the  news-  reporter  find  out  that  the  head  of  the  when  Cleveland  was  elected,  the  first  experience  and  history,  to  take  with 
papers.  In  4}ie  cities  of  more  than  sanitation  department  gets  a  new  auto-  Democrat  to  enter  the  White  House  a  calm  mind  the  popular  rejection  of 
100,000  population,  the  average  of  mobile  every  year  as  a  result  of  buy-  since  1860.  He  admired  Cleveland  its  counsel  on  one,  two,  three,  or  a 
agreement  between  people  and  news-  ing  the  department  trucks  from  the  and  Cleveland  retained  a  lifelong  ad-  dozen  election  days.  There  are  364 
papers  fell  to  48  per  cent — a  substan-  right  man  or  servicing  them  in  the  miration  for  the  World,  but  few  Presi-  other  days  in  the  year  when  its  ad- 
tially  larger  proportion  than  has  been  right  garage?  Is  the  most  alert  re-  dents  have  ever  received  the  merciless  vice  will  be  more  often  accepted  than 
conceded  by  the  critics.  porter  or  editor  likely  to  find  out  criticism  that  Pulitzer  directed  against  flouted. 


